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Government as a banker . 2. a shift [ 
in outlook .. . tax change’ghead .. ; 
Congress on the home sttetch. u 








rift, rather strongly under. way, is 
rd expanded Government™ bankihg 
ns—more direct lending and loan in- 
fewer future spending increases. 
Richt now the drift is in sentiment and 
ed thinking; less toward immediate 
Yet Cotigress is warming up toward 
plan of action. 
The plan most strongly supported calls for 
to insure, up to one million dollars, 
made by private bankers to small busi- 
ness men in need of longer-term as well as 
t-term credit, This plan of Senator Mead, 


of New York, carries tacit White House 

A second plan, growing from back-home 
pressure for more.public works, is taking 
shape around the idea of a Public Works 
Bank to finance projects outside the Govern- 
ment budget. The PWB would get money by 
selling securities directly to the public. This 
plan is for the future. 

Likewise for the future, but not to be writ- 
ten off, is the idea of a Government-directed 
Capital Credit Bank system. This system 
would rest on Government money-control 
powers. It fits neatly into the strongly-held 
Congressional view that Goverriment has un- 
wisely delegated its constitutional power 
over money to private bankefs. White House 
support for a CCB is lacking. 

Government banking, already vast in scope, 
appears to face expansion rather than con- 
traction. The greatest importance can attach 


to the new Federal Loan Agency, a holding 


company of bank operations, 
+ - * 
A better feeling over the business outlook 


now can be recorded. 
Current statistics are fairly gloomy. May, 


like April, is being crossed off as a poor 
month. Some improvement is looked for in 
June, with any important upward push de- 
layed until fall. 

But the war scare that upset a promising 
period of industrial recovery is giving way to 
ameasure of confidence that war can be avoid- 
ed for a time. 

To this encouraging development is to be 
added the prospect that corporation tax laws 


will be modified at a few points as a gesture 
to business. Also, the country recently has 
been 1 goods at a rate faster than indus- 
tty has been producing them. 

These developments add up to at least some 


increase in industrial activity. 

* * * 
_ The tax change outlook is clarified but 
little altered. 

Mr. Roosevelt is. accepting: the relatively 
minor changes, previously reported here, that 
already have Treasury and Congressional 
‘upport. The President is insisting, however, 
‘at the section of the revenue act barring 
unreasonable accumulation of reserves be 
ughtened further. 

; Thi istence accompanies agreement to 
pe indistributed profits tax, principle 

a ali tie 

* * * 

Heat eginning to be put on to get Con- 
sess out of town. Earliest prospective date 
mw adj nment: July 15. 

The outlook at present is about as follows: 
gp Works. No new appropriation asked 
ae sident but strong pressure develop- 
wl on . bended $500,000,000 program to take 
wae ne from “back home” for new 
ey eet itt; new bridges, new hospitals, 
wil c ts of all kinds. Any fund voted 

_ urther upset the budget. 

_ ge Pensions, Townsend plan, greatly 
bred. . wins be voted on, with defeat as- 
Social y roval is scheduled for changes in 









* ‘rity Act to increase starting old- 
; surance benefits with a January 1 start 
or Payments 
Agri ilture, 
fatm sy! 
ttimmed 


The $374,000,000 increase in 
‘cies voted by the Senate will be 
Rtas a little as the agricultural appro- 
den a uk comes from conference. Presi- 

oe sevelt will accept the increase, even 
ut new taxes to raise the added money. 
The $1,450,000,000 asked by the 
for WPA is likely to be voted 


a fight. 
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CoprricHT, 1939, By THe Unitep States News PustisHina CorroraTIon. 


Uncle Sam, the Successful Banker: 
The Profit Record: of U. S. Lending 


HE Federal Gove 
the banking business to the extent of 12.4 
billion dollars. 

Of this sum, 7.6 billions are in outstanding 
loans, the remainder in cash, real estate and 
other investments characteristic of the bank- 
ing business. It is the largest banking op- 
eration in the country, probably in the world. 

Moreover, plans are now being made to ex- 
tend the scope of Government banking, and 
President Roosevelt is reported as viewing 
with favor the Mead bill, under which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation would under- 
write bank loans to smail business. 

Government circles also heard Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, outline 
an entirely new Government banking operation 
With tapit@trcredit banks, whose functions 
would be to’ prévide funds for new enterprises 
by both governmental and private agencies. 
Mr. Berle’s plan was presented to the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. 


RECORD OF U. S. LENDING 

The pictogram above illustrates the banking 
experience of ten major Government lending 
agencies, all of which maintain checking ac- 
counts with the United States Treasury. It 
shows that, on the whole, these agencies have 
been fairly successful as bankers. 

Since their organization, these agencies have 
loaned 10.9 billions, 5.7 billions of these 
loans have been repaid. Income from these 
operations in interest and dividend payments 
exceeds total expenses by more than 400 mil- 


and 


lions. 

This experience is reflected in many of the 30 
or more Government agencies which extend 
credit. The Treasury balance sheet shows that 
assets of Government credit agencies are 4 bil- 
lion dollars more than their liabilities. 

Treasury bookkeepers also carry more than 
300 millions in the earned surplus accounts of 
these agencies, indicating that Government ex- 
cursions into banking have been profitable. 

Pledged to the Government as security for 
its loans are hundreds of thousands of homes 
and farms, millions of bushels of wheat and 
corn, millions of bales of cotton, millions of dol- 
lars invested in banks, railroads and businesses. 

Only two loaning agencies are reflected by 
Treasury books as operating at a deficit. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, which has re- 
financed more than 3 billion dollars’ worth of 
home mortgages, is carried with a deficit of 53 
millions, and Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations have operated with a 2.3-million-dol- 
lar. deficit. 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, how- 


rnment at this time is in 4 ever, 







expects to complete its operations. with- 
out loss, provided Congress does not order in- 
terest rates reduced. 

The most successful Government’ bank has 
been the Reconstruction, Finance Corporation, 
which has loaned more#than 6 billion dollars 
since its operations beg&n in. 1932:— it now 
has more than a billiom outstanding in loans 
and expects very Misses.::-The Treasury 
statement shows RFC. with an-earned surplus 
and undivided profit account.of 225 million. 

A field in avhich the Government has long 
been active as a banker is #® extending -eredit 
to farmers. The Government: has -been. finan- 
cier to a large portion of the: agricultural popu- 
lato yer sirtée Federal Land Banks were or- 
gan 1917. 

These’ 2 “banks started with a capital of 9 
milter dollars, largely supplied by the Govern- 
ment. By 1932 the Government interest in the 
banks had been almost entirely paid-off; but in 
that year farm.credit stringencies prompted 
the Government to replenish capital with 125 
million. 
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The experience of Federal Land Banks has 
caused some concern over present tendencies to 
enlarge the scope of Government banking op- 
erations. These banks functioned creditably 
so long as they charged from 5 to 6 per cent in- 
terest on long-term loans, secured primarily 
with mortgages. But Congress, under pressure 
from distraught farmers, lowered interest 
rates to 344 per cent, over a presidential veto. 
Since that time Congress has appropriated 
about. 40 millions a year to compensate the 
banks for interest losses. 

Since May 1, 1933, agricultural credit agen- 
cies, operating under the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, extended 5.5 billion dollars to Ameri- 
can farmers and loans outstanding last March 
31 totaled more than 3 billions. This sum in- 
cludes money loaned on mortgages, to produc- 
tion and marketing associations of farmers and 
for drought relief. Thus the Government acts 
as banker for almost every form of agricultural 
activity. Figures showing how profitable or 
unprofitable these operations may be are not 
available, but Farm Credit officials state that 
at present more loans are being retired than 
are being made. 


COMMODITY CREDITS 


Another banking operation performed by the 
Government for farmers is handled through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, financed by 
RFC. 
commodities such as cotton, corn and wheat, to 
finance orderly marketing. In effect, it is a 
price-pegging operation, whereby the farmer 


This agency extends loans on specific 


gets a loan whenever prices for the commodi- 
ties fall below a specified “parity price.” Loans 
have been made to 3% million individuals, 
totaling almost 900 million dollars. More than 
500 million dollars has been repaid to date. 
Government banking operations now extend 
from farmers to home owners, and embrace 
commercial banks, railroads. and insurance 
companies as well as individuals. That officials 
‘plan no restriction of these operations was 
made clear when President Roosevelt consoli- 
dated all but farm banks under a Federal Loan 
Agency in his first reorganization message. 
The Federal Loan Agency probably will be- 
gin to function July 1, coordinating activities 
f the RFC, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Federal Housing Administration, Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, the Export-Import Bank 
and all associated agencies and boards. 
Meanwhile proposals to bring government 
banking directly into capital markets so that 
business men and public authorities may tap 
credit sources are expected to be pressed. 
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The March of the News 


Promises and performances .. . 
Submarine disaster . . . New lend- 
ing plans . . . Tax plans. 








| emmy exceeded performances on news 

fronts as the nation and the world seemed 
prepared to calm down for the summer 
months. 

Most important promise came from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he told the American 
Retail Federation the New Deal would go 
on, deficit spending and all. Echoes from this 
promise rebounded from other trade and pro- 
fessional meetings as business leaders prom- 
ised recovery if only the New Deal would 
recognize conditions instead of theories. 

Best performance of the week came from 
the U. S, Navy, whose men rescued 33 fellow 
sailors from the submarine Squalus, which 
sank in 40 fathoms off Portsmouth, N. H. 
Efficacy of the Navy's diving bell for sub- 
marine rescues was demonstrated, but only 
after the sea claimed 26 lives, drowned in an 
aft compartment of the foundered vessel. 


SEEKING MORE TRADE 

Other promises included a statement from 
Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins 
that he would seek to increase non-competi- 
tive imports from Latin America, thereby 
spurring world trade; from Europe, where 
Hitler and Mussolini promised to support 
one another and Chamberlain promised Rus- 
sia that England desired a pact to offset the 
Hitler-Mussolini promise. 

Promise for business recovery was seen 
also in Senator Mead’s bill to provide Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bank loans for business 
expansion and in the Berle plan to establish 
capital credit and public works finance cor- 
porations as well. 

Promise of tax revision seemed more con- 
crete after Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau detailed for the House Ways and Means 
Committee, just what the Administration 
sanctioned in the way of removing tax deter- 
rents to recovery. Stressing the need for a 
balanced budget, Secretary Morgenthau dis- 
missed the undistributed profits tax as fail- 
ing to meet the original objective, described 
the excess profits tax and capital stock tax as 
“erratic in operation,” suggested creation of 
a joint congressional committee to consider 
“over-all aspects of expenditure and revenue 
programs”, and another committee io report 
to Congress on Federal-State tax conflicts. 
Like the President, the Secretary warned 
that new revenue must be substituted for 
losses through tax revision. 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.} 
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News 
within the 


News 


HE words “spend” and “lend” are 
two of the commonest on the lips of 
Federal officials. No one, however, has 
ever gone to the trouble of getting up 
for the public an accurate “balance 
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A Halt in TNEC Bank Inquiry ...Neutrality Plans..: 


New Presidential 








pressing his opinion to reporters 





“Advisers. ...Loans For Business 


America point out quietly that 
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sheet” of Government loans. Word from the inside has it that ernment withdrew its present ¢ m 
Well, we did. And quite a job it was, monopoly committee inquiry into vast expenditures of borrowed when he said “That’s what makes ; this Government is getting setto | 
too. Some thirty-odd lending agencies, Wall Street investment banking money this country’s business horse racing,” in reply to infor- let some of these countries have | 
some of them “billionaire bankers,” had operations was “postponed” be- situation would be worse than in mation that some experts be- dollars with which to pay obliga- 
to be combed for information. The re- cause of fear of a portrayal of 1932, with larger unemployment. lieved spending necessary. Horse tions to American sellers, leaving { 
sults were well worth our efforts, be- the difficulties of doing an in- The argument from this point is racing, of course, thrives on dif- them free to use their regular ie ee +r 
cause, as far as we know, for the first vestment banking business under that the New Deal, to date, has ferences of opinion among bet- dollar exchange to pay for goods PRICE OF HEALTH > — tics 
time an ABC pictorial record has been existing security laws. “Post- worked no really fundamental tors. that come from other countries. Dr. Morris Fishbein (left), editor of the Americar _ 
achieved of Government lending. That ponement” is taken to mean in- readjustments. *~* * Present policies are justified on a Medical Association Journal, and Senator Ellen ” 
Pictogram on Page 1 and its accom- definite delay owing to reputed oe 6? ; ; A ; “war-economy” basis, der, member of the committee holding hearings ee 
panying article give a succinct picture SEC objection to a public re- White House technique is said o He on the Wagner bill which proposes to set in paca 
of what is probably the world’s largest counting of the effects of its Representatives of important by insiders to call for the Pres- ota Gee ake Ge Snanced - 
banking operation—one which hits di- regulations. farm and labor organizations are sSent to mane ems sermad wg Recent tax conferences among opposition to the bill, =" nad 
rectly or indirectly every employer and getting the “go-ahead” signal on commendation sedate pene Congressmen, the Treasury and 4 ™ 
empl i a, am third term advocacy from indi- ing-lending” program to give the White House have resulted lh 
employe in the United States. > y Cc h : , , . “—_? TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE Edga 
’ viduals who are close to the ongress a chance to develop its in tax plans which, in the opinion a 
el Postmaster General rarity’ | white House. Whether these | WM program along that line. | of Secretary of the Treasury | hh a 
“Like the Greeks,” reports our biog- Sie ato at ee signals are given with the knowl- The President reputedly leans Morgenthau, will “definitely con- | GQOISCT Pia) ® _ 
rapher (Page 4), Senator Mead, “wanted Mth Sinindetidie aieiilines enn be edge of Mr. Roosevelt remains strongly toward the Mead bill for tribute to recovery.” It is well | Th 
a gymnasium right next door to the nominated for President without & mayetety. ~— wy srw piealiaes bate eaewn Cap Ge Serre | CONG R ESS' PLAN S ra 
Senate.” The Senator got his gym- Mr. Farley’s approval. He wiil set ae, on we Teeeraty eenertoamons” _— 
my and when he isn’t promoting have enough delegates sewed up Sponsors of the cotton-wheat for +e * nm gery vgn = —_ | FOR TAX RELI EF ns 
s bill extending aid to the small busi- eo mastee bis Qanent emnentiel, Se Se SS eres 8S OP 8 
ness man he’s heaving the medicine FEN Cot wi See Se The dope is that at least two cab- “deterrents.” aoe 
ball. That bill, of vast importance to xk * ain are not optimistic for success inet changes are coming up. One xk is Queer 
business, is carefully scrutinized by our Word from the inside has it that mabe ee ee would grow out of selection of Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Utah) A new kind of pump prim- re on 
experts on Page 3. Along with it there President Roosevelt, in shaping aie none acceendiide rae a Harold Ickes to head the new has not yet lost hope for his neu- ing. Proposed Social Security Act — 
is an authoritative study of Assistant his newest recovery program, is dae Wiiietiie te, Lenin Glee t Federal Works Agency, causing trality amendment to permit the j Thy F Ae —_ 
Secretary State Berle’s plan for extend- listening to A. A. Berle, Jr., As- handling wd parce, resignation as Secretary of the President and Congress to name changes to eliminate “tax deter- alas 
ing Government credit through a net- sistant Secretary of State, and oo 2 : Interior, Another would grow the aggressor in international rents” to business. Ap 
work of “capital credit banks.” Leon Henderson, SEC member, out of the retirement of Claude disputes, then embargo the ag- : and O 
+ = rather than to Marriner Eccles, Coolness toward more spending- Swanson as Secretary of the zressor country. He plans to tack when 
Reserve Board chairman. for-recovery proposals is evinced Navy, due to illness. it onto any neutrality measure F Congress decides to approve the amendm: at Lis 
There’s been plenty said about “ag- i a as by Secretary of the Treasury i ee which comes up, thinks it gives to the aoetel Security Act submitted ™ * 
gression” and “encirclement,” and we Morgenthau, although he care- the United States a voice to came a aw go per as we Atlant 
have no intention of adding to it. But Thé President is being told pri- fully avoids direct statements on Those in close touch with Amer- speak out for international law spend @aring the ning te cake tan and @ 
on Page 9, some one really does say some- vately that if the Federal Gov- the subject. He came close to ex- ican lending plans for Latin and morality. will have if the Act is Continued in its pre Japane 
thing about it, Barnett Potter, Editor form. and B 
of “The Star” of JohanneSburg, South Social security pay-roll taxes have been c1 naval | 
Africa. What Mr. Potter says in his cized as deterrents to business because they Geos 
letter to The United States News un- re) mrtg = ae pe “r a cpeacedgn - war-tin 
locks a good many problems Americans UG Presidents: VEL ob cnet Wha! tava Oe saenes pombe time A 
have been puzzling over. For a most employes. ; to the | 
penetrating analysis of a still threaten- Se, See eo Se Seen Thus, as was pointed out recently in testin middle 
ing issue, dictatorship vs. democracy, pa fe paar ge a ag 88 a to serv 
‘ “a m , the social security taxes have siphone 
a hn — TAXES, HOT DOGS, ROYALTY, TRAGEDY AT SEA co ae off large — of the national Boma int a 
J . savings. While these funds are designed even‘ . 
*“* * ally to go into benefit payments, for the time be- in 2. 
ing they are available to the Treasury just as a 
Certain officials in the Department of A T E L E G RA Pp H MY S T E R 7 . oa T H | R D T E R M B O O M S om any =e nial — 
Agriculture have been wearing broad Aske Larger Payments ton big 
smiles in the last week. We investi- FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY of + ¢ the cottage is “especially convenient because it on Riistiliadten . fA Medical 
gated and got the full story which, you the Navy leaned over his desk hour after has no furniture.” The gustatory question of + ae eS on the 
might have expected, revolves around hour on May 23 and 24, studying the sea charts whether or not to serve hot dogs was settled in The Ways and Means Committee in rewrit fore Cc 
the Federal food stamp plan. So pleased of the New England coast. From the three the negative. sft Seger ies th Egy me that if 
~~ officials with the way - which re- long floor windows behind him, the sun beat Another White House mystery, the case of in the tax burden during 1940, 1941 and 1 stored, | 
lief clients have taken to their blue and down over his shoulder so intensely that he the “wrong party” telegram, was solved, to a On the outgo side it has provided for additi tion wo; 
orange stamps that plans are under way had to work in his shirt sleeves and sip from certain extent, during the rolls of the ‘ok benefits which will give social security The I 
to extend the experiment to other sur- the glass of ice water on his blotter pad. As tile ettenend Genet, henben of Yew amg ons 720 million dollars more to spend Pret 
plus commodities. It’s all told in the His mind’s eye, however, was far from the York’s Town Hall Club were bewildered when Sao te all the tax reduction is made fascist 
article on Page 5. sun-soaked room. His thoughts, keyed to the Wendell L. Willkie read an “unexpected and 1. Pay-roll taxes for the old-age insurance’ States, | 
ii as news that flashed into the office every few min- somewhat unrelated” telegram, congratulating tem are continued at the present rate of Deather: 
Ever hear of a “double budget”? utes from the naval radio, were on a spot of all the recent winners of the Pulitzer prizes, sebpecohwotyy.t pens ate see ane Sho 5 of the : 
Official Washington has its ears attuned open sea off the Isle of Shoals, and on the from the President of the United States. 1 is postponed. This cede pi en ite Camelia 
to the phrase ever since Professor “Squalus,” 240 feet below. The next day White House officials were 275 million dollars to workers and employer: General 
Alvin H. Hansen, presented before the een sag Roosevelt’s old love for the Navy mp as eS on pa ng a — of 825 — dollars = a ye ~ as 
TNEC his views on this way to s a will never die, at the mystification” of the Town Hall Club. - Provision is made to enable Sta ae to red uehrer, 
PP obage wes The submarine tragedy was only one of sev- According to Secretary Early, Mr. Willkie had a ee and 
mmitte 


line Federal bookkeeping. Then along 
came the SEC with a sample chart, just 
to show how it works. Since Federal 
bookkeeping is essentially bookkeeping 
of the individual’s purse, we give on 


eral concerns in a wrinkled week. Presidential 
worries ranged from the problem of the na- 
tional debt to the question of Hyde Park hot 
dogs for King George and Queen Elizabeth. 
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$2,000,000 SIGNATURE 


suggested that the President send the message. 
It was apparent that the nature of the dinner had 
been changed and that President Roosevelt had 
not been notified. 


Congressional leaders 


mum benefit standards have been provided 
but nine States will be able to take advantag¢ 
this change, thereby saving employers about 
million dollars annually during the next 
years. 

3. Pay-roll taxes for the unemployment 


President Roosevelt shown signing the com- 
mercial agreement with Nicaragua which pro- 


ance system are limited to incomes of $3,00! 
less as is already the case in old-age insu! 


On the night before An Agreement 


the Navy disaster, Pres- 


Page 3 a 1-2-3-explanation of what it is. 
began clearing their 


desks when it was learned 
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P z i t R evelt entered vides an extension of $2,000,000 in U. S. dit In Tax Revision “hip ; . 
ide to know what business is ox- Aan s ae i hers aan of to that nation mica = betaly ery Controversy that the President and This is estimated to save employers about 6° 
pected to do in the months just ahead? To Retailers a Wesklagten hotel ‘ A 7 Senator Pat Harrison lion dollars a year 
Our economists went into dle wi : had reached an agreemen isi ° , coe . 
. t into a huddle with while an orchestra played “Happy Days Are . B a ae revision of ver How Additional Benefits P 
topflight Government forecasters and lore Ageia.” The President then sat down a ae , poration taxes. Peace-pipe smoke had curled Will Be Distributed 
came out of it with interesting and in- Regs banquet of good American beef offered by ane’ J ePoicer a _ me employe of Mr. | contentedly over a White House luncheon table. ee . 
structing information. We “tell all’ on h : il Fed : reniler aie: ms o Cay Tae young retailer The rest of the week was a salmagundi of ete 2s ay ee ey eee TH » 
i the American Retail Federation. had summed up his business philosophy as a " ‘ i will share in the additional benefits: and 
Page 12. That same page, incidentally, ne a - routine events. The Chief Executive signed 1. Date of starting old-age benefit, paymen' all its by 
45099 : ; The occasion was significant because the hope and prayer that you'll sell goods for more ; a eee alg 
includes a “tip” to private business, by ‘ ; ' eek eolk-nee Gta ib aes ‘ord the record-breaking peace-time 1940 Navy Ap- moved up to next Jan. 1 instead of Jan. 1, 1° 
showing how Government lending agen- Chief Executive had refused to address last nee Ret : " os 8 a Baas € | propriations Bill; vetoed the cattle theft bill, And initial benefits have been liberalized 7 u 
i , i ad : ravidea . sivec na _ ry} W 
cies can lend and make a profit. month’s meeting of the U. S. Chamber of Com o see if his tather, President | which would make G-men “nursemaids” of cows benefits provided for aged wives, widows, orph 
Pip gn merce. His speech to the retailers that evening, Roosevelt, agreed with him, and if his boss, | and bulls; nominated former Rencecentati and dependent parents. This is estimated to 
therefore, was closely followed—and was found | Mr. Kirstein, agreed with his father. David J “few of Maryland to be ~ ore ao about 240 million dollars a year to benefit | Del 
Whe P to have, as the commentat . ‘ ude, ‘ $ : Bh , ments during the next five years, although ‘ 
be age: ry “4 a a — - Mee : seth ce yt rag ds While the head of Lady Lindsay, wife of | the National Mediation Board; studied the re- total cost of benefits over the next 45 years Enter 
7 gan > rng as weel > in icating a | amid-roses quality. It started off happily, how- the British Ambassador, remains “bloody but port of the Trustees of the New York State be about the same as the cost of the pré | — 
FLASH,” we thought it might be an- ever: unbowed”, as she said, the Roosevelts rolled Power Authority; and established by procla- benefits would be during that period of tim 
other European crisis. It was closer to “I feel a kinship between your business and | merrily along with their own preparations for | mation the Santa Rosa National Monument off ee: eee cee eee 
home—the trapped submarine, 240 feet mine. The backbone of the customers we are | the royal visit. The White House announced the coast of Florida a yd ee | Davin Ta: 
: ; : . : ; S sons n sOV y the insut 
down. The press of the nation offered both trying to satisfy is the same—in your casg@ | that Marian Anderson, Negro contralto, who | And he found time to deny the report that he poi the Act. " eos Grorcr B 
a remarkable demonstration of hour-to- the many small customers whose steady de- | has recently been barred from Constitution Hall | would return the visit of Britain’s King and About 1,100,000 additional persons—sea” Pan J 
hour reporting. In this issue of The mand for the necessities and a few luxuries of | by the D. A. R. and on whose account Mrs. | : bank employes and employed persons of 6 <ontl 
. A . “- iaop | by cou . Queen to travel to London in the fall. ; } insu! 
United States News, on Page 7, we add life make up your volume—in my case, millions | Roosevelt resigned from the D. A. R., would | While the Presid d H nim ogg oc f= Ag ia Sage G 
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1Continued From Page 1) 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee embarrassed Repre- 
sentatives who had flirted with 
Townsend planners by giving 
them an opportunity to vote on 
the plan. It is an opportunity 


they would rather avoid. 


The case for integrity in poli- 
tics saw both performance and 
omise. Tom Pendergast, Kan- 
City Democratic boss, re- 
ceived a 15-month prison sen- 
tence on a guilty plea to income 
tax evasion. The promise came 
from Attorney General Murphy; 
the performance: FBI Chief J. 
Edgar Hoover offered to use 
income-tax laws to clean corrup- 
tion out of Los Angeles. 


pr 


sas 


The famous Dionne Quintup- 
jets performed charmingly in 
Ottawa, Canada, when bearing 
flowers, they met their sover- 
eigns, King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth. King and 
Queen also bore gifts. Later His 
Majesty praised the New World, 
declared Britain and the United 
States would never resort to arms 
to settle differences. 


A physical link between New 
and Old Worlds was forged also 
when the Yankee Clipper landed 
at Lisbon, Portugal, inaugurat- 
ing regular commercial trans- 
Atlantic air service. But Orient 
and Occident were divided when 
Japanese sailors boarded French 
and British liners, indicating a 
naval blockade of China’s coast. 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, 
war-time draft dodger and some- 
time American playboy, returned 
to the United States a chastened, 
middle-aged man. He is willing 
to serve a prison sentence for 
desertion, preferring that to con- 
tinued exile in Germany. 


In London, Queen-Mother 
Mary was injured in an automo- 
bile accident, and in Washing- 
ton big guns of the American 
Medical Association were trained 
on the national health bill be- 
fore Congress. Doctors claimed 
that if business health were re- 
stored, physical health of the na- 
tion would follow automatically. 


The Dies Committee returned 
‘o action by investigating alleged 
fascist activities in the United 
States, heard one George E. 
Deatherage, national commander 
the “Knights of the White 
Camelia”, name retired Maior 
General George Van Horn Mose- 
“*Y a a possible American 
fuehrer. Such talk got General 


Moseley Summoned before the 
Committee, 


ot 





f the problem of business recovery 
remains unsolved. 

The Government’s second pump- 
priming effort, launched a year ago, 
| is approaching its peak, but business 
activity is below that which pre- 
vailed at the first of the year. 

Almost 25 billion “emergency dol- 





A bill to get loans for 
small business men. Pro- 
posals for a new investment 
banking system to révive 


production, 











lars” have been pumped into the na- 
tional economy since 1931, yet the 
problem of idle men and idle ma- 
chines remains. 

Results of economic studies are be- 
ing laid before Congress and the 
President and new means of bolster- 
ing business are being considered. 
Most of these center around lending 
proposals, contrasted with direct 
spending hitherto tried. 

A specific measure to aid recovery 
is the bill introduced by Senator 
James M. Mead (Dem.) of New York. 
The Mead bill proposes that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 


nesses. 

Under its terms, banks insured un- 
der the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation would be encouraged to 


underwrite bank loans to small busi- | 


grant business loans up to a million | 
dollars, by having 90 per cent of | 


those loans guaranteed by the RFC. 


1%, of 1 per cent to 1 per cent as a 
premium for insuring the loans. 


year nor more than ten years, and 

the RFC would be permitted to vary 
interest charges according to its best 
judgment. 


Small Business Men 


Favor Federal Action 
The recovery theory behind this 


small business enterprises suffer 
from lack of working capital, that 
commercial banks are reluctant to 
lend to businesses thus situated, and 
that production and employment are 








therefore curtailed. In effect, the 
Mead bill applies to business the 
Same principles which Federal hous- 
ing loans apply to residential build- 
ing. The measure is expected to en- 
courage business activity just as 
FHA encouraged building by guaran- 
teeing bank loans. 

Support for the Mead bill has come 
from both the Administration and 
business. 

Small business men, outlining 
credit problems before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, 
agree with Senator Mead’s theory 
that access to capital markets is de- 
nied them. 

The Committee also learned from 
Arthur D. Whiteside, president of 
Dun and Bradstreet, that there are 
1,680,000 concerns in the United 
States worth less than $100,000, and 
that only five new concerns out of a 
thousand last 50 years. He added 
that every two years, 250 concerns of 
every thousand go out of business, 
but that voluntary liquidations lead 
failures by 30 to 1. 

The mortality aspect of small busi- 
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Loans would be made at 4 per cent | 
interest, with the RFC adding from | 


measure rests on the belief that | 


Loans would be for not less than one | 














—Harris & Ewing 


“BANK NIGHT” FOR THE TNEC 
Senator O'Mahoney, chairman of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (left); Peter Nehemkis, conductor of the exami- 
nation for the SEC, and William White, New York State Banking 
Superintendent, who proposed that savings banks and trustees be 
permitted a wider avenue of investment for funds held in trustee- 
ship now severely limited by law to restricted types of bonds. 





risks involved, and those who doubt 
the soundness of the Mead bill are 
quick to point out that most busi- 
nesses require equity capital rather 
than loans. In other words, small 
business needs investment by ven- 
ture capital rather than bank loans. 

Another program designed to ex- 
pand production by using available 
capital is contained in proposals to 
create a Government corporation to 
finance self-liquidating Federal proj- 
ects. Treasury officials are said to be 
backing this proposal strongly, even 
urging its adoption by Congress be- 
fore adjournment. 

The RFC has reported that it ex- 
pects no losses from advances to the 
Public Works Administration for 


self-liquidating projects, and Gov- | 


nesses sheds some light on credit 4 ernment officials beiieve an exten- 


sion of this policy would stimulate 
worthy enterprises. 

The suggested corporation 
raise money through the sale of Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities, the 
funds to be applied both to new proj- 
ects and to reimbursing the Treasury 
for.sums already spent on public 
works. 

Both the Mead bill and the new 
public works proposals are designed 
to find uses for funds now idle in 
banks and insurance companies. A 
strong faction in the Government 
contends that herein lie both the 
problem and solution for persistent 
business ills. Some economists see in 
unused credit resources the funda- 
mental reason for depression. Nearly 
all economists agree that putting 
these idle funds into productive use 


Wemsgraiae LOANS FOR PROSPERITY: 
AIDING BUSINESS WITH U. S. CREDIT 


S Congress nears adjournment, + 


+ would mark a long step toward in- 


would | 





creasing business activity and there- 
by decreasing unemployment. 

Dr. Donald H. Davenport of the 
Harvard business school, reported to 
TNEC that tendencies of the Ameri- 


can people to save have been stimu- | 


lated rather than retarded during 
the depression. 
aggregate savings are now at an al! 
time high of 69 billion dollars. 


He pointed out that | 


The problem of putting savings to 


use is seen by Adolf A. Berle, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State, as one 


requiring a thorough overhauling of 


our system of long-term finance. 


Savings of Public at a 
Record High 


Mr. Berle reporied that since 1931 
private institutions have failed in 
their function of providing the flow 
of capital into production necessary 
to create tangible economic wealth. 

In any event, Mr. Berle said, capi- 
tal must flow into production if a 
breakdown is to be avoided. Reasons 
for the present stoppage were cited 
as: 

Restrictions on free world economy 
created by totalitarian states. 

Increased need for social services, 


| such as hospitals and bridges. 


Fear of private capital groups to 
invest their funds. (Mr. Berle believes 
such fears are exaggerated.) 

To correct the present situation, 
Mr. Berle advocates measures con- 
tained in both the Mead bill and the 
proposal for public works financing, 
but in his opinion these agencies 
are insufficient. 

He would bolster the system fur- 
ther through creation of capital 
credit banks, whose function would 
be to extend long-term credit to both 
private business and public agencies 
for wealth-creating activity. In a 
word, Mr. Berle advocates a new in- 
vestment banking structure for the 
country to serve public as well as 
private needs, 


A “DOUBLE BUDGET” FOR U. S.? 
HOW IT “REDUCES” DEFICITS 


+ budget” for the years 1931-1938 fol- 


Mawsgiratca + 


OW would the budget of the Fed- | 


eral Government look if it were 
set up like that of a private busi- 
ness? 

One answer to that question was 
given May 24 at the hearings of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee. A chart prepared by the Se- 








An explanation of the 
“double budget.” Modern- 
izing Federal bookkeeping. 
Three kinds of debt. 











curities and Exchange Commission 
was shown to the Committee as a 
“preliminary and experimental” at- 
tempt to illustrate how a “double 
budget” might work out in practice. 

The term “double budget” is being 
used,by the Government's fiscal ex- 
perts to describe the division of gov- 
ernmental expenditures into one 
classification to include all operating 
expenses and another to cover all 
expenditures for public buildings and 
other similar non-recurring expen- 
ditures. 

The governmental budget, de- 
scribed on the “double budget” basis, 
is quite different from the picture 
obtained from present governmental 
bookkeeping. 

The chart of the SEC shows that 
the revenues of Government from 
the period 1931 to 1938 would have 
been more than adequate to meet 
ordinary Government expenditures. 


A Cut of One-Half 
In Nine-Year Deficit 


The rearrangement of the figures 
to fit the new conception shows that 
the operating deficit for the period 
from 1931 to 1938 is $9,382,000.000; 
under the present budget set up the 
deficit is shown to be $20,989,000,000. 

Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, Professor of 
Economics of Harvard University, 
told the Committee that he favors 
the adoption of some form of “dou- 
ble budget” system. 

In supplementing private invest- 
ment, said Dr. Hansen, the Govern- 
ment has loaned to private banks, 
railroads and other private enter- 
prises. Loans have been made to 
local governments. Huge amounts 
have been spent for power dams and 
similar _ self-liquidating projects 
Large sums have been spent for pub- 
lic works of the non-liquidating 
type. 

How should all these expenditures 


| be classified? Should they be put | 


Rows 


STEN 





—Harris & Ewing 


TWO FOR ONE? 
Of direct concern to newly ap- 
pointed Budget Director Harold 
Smith is the idea of the “double 
budget” which would, if accepted, 
drastically revise the Government's 
method of computing its debts. 





down inthe same category with the 
expenditures to operate the various 
departments and other ordinary ex- 
penditures? 

The “double budget” system, 
whereby investments of this type 
would be placed in one category and 
operating expenses in another, 
given as the solution by many fiscal 
experts of the Government as well 
as private students of the problem. 

But difficulties arise in classifying 
the various investments. 

Dr. Hansen classifies the various 
non-recurring types of expenditures 
as (1) dead weight debt, (2) passive 
debt and (3) active debt. 

The dead weight debt is described 
as debt such as that incurred in 
fighting a war, which in no way adds 
to the productive capacity of a com- 
munity. 

The active debt is described as 
that which incurred for self- 
liquidating expenditures such as toll 
bridges or for projects such as high- 
ways which increase the productive 
capacity of the nation. 

The passive public debt is defined 
as that incurred for outlays such as 
public buildings and public parks 
which, while yielding benefits to the 
community, do not yield money in- 
come. 


is 


1S 


Dr. Hansen proposes that expen- 
ditures for relief and other emerg- 
ency measures be placed outside the 
regular budget on the ground that 
such a practice would greatly sim- 
plify governmental budgetary prac- 
tice. 

The SEC's sample 


of the “doubie 


| 


| 


lows: 
Double Budget for the United States, 


fiscal years 1931-1938: 


| 


OPERATING BUDGET 


Receipts and Expenditures 
(Millions of dollars) 





RECEIPTS 
| Internal Revenue: 
D PR ERED, oc 506k en wha cadena’ 11.800 
Miscellaneous internal revenue. 13,498 
CUBEOMAB coccccccccscccscccsceees 2,844 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities, Panama Canal tolls 
and other miscellaneous re- 
GHEE ccccccvccseccccesecscoces 1,591 
Total seOette .nccccccccevce 29,735 
EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary: 
| Legislative, judicial and civil 
establishments .........+.-++ 5,085 
National defense .... ........ 5,876 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits 7,971 
Interest on public debt ...... 6,019 
Agricultural adjustment ...... 2,423 
CD iv ccs Acccecscvccconeceee 2,261 
EE, dava50ns 06 Sedans oneven> 29,633 
Relief, direct and part of W.P.A., 
C.C.C., etc., not in investment 
aa oS Pea | 
Write-offs on loans and invest- 
ments and amortization of 
PUBLIC WOFKBS .nncccccccccccces 2,900 
Total operating expenditures 39,115 


Operating deficit or surplus -9,382 
INVESTMENT BUDGET 


Loans and investments in Gov- 
ernment corporations and credit 


agencies ‘less repayments) ..... 3.926 
*"WRITE-OFFS  .......cccees 494 
aan ‘pu aeed owen 3,432 
Public works, self-liquidating: 
Tennessee Valley (power) ...... 72 
Reclamation projects ......... 298 
Total self-liquidating Pan's 370 
Public works, non-revenue (ex- 
cluding work relief): 
Public highways .............. 1.979 
Tennessce Valley (navigation, 

Hood CONTGl, GEC. .nccoccevs 108 
Rivers and harbors ........... 762 
Flood contro] .......scsesccces 311 
Public buildings ......... 618 
Grants to public bodies ....... 765 
ME oh Cu cudeher dos hs c45d6a80% 766 

Total, non-revenue ‘exclud- 

ing work relief) .......... 5,309 
Two-fifths of work relie (C.W.A., 

F.E.R.A. and W.P.A.) ...«.. .. 3406 
Three-quarters of Civilian Conser- 

VRE COTS bocce ccesidewecées 1,481 


Non-revenue from work relief 4,889 


Total non-revenue public works, 


including part of work relief.... 10,198 
Amortigation ...cccccccvccccecs 2.406 
WG. ndtacivcenaseveucevess e- 1,792 
Total Public Works ....... 8,162 


NET CAPITAL INVESTMENT 11,594 
PUBLIC DEBT 


Operating deficit ......cccseccees 9,382 
New capital investment ........ 11,594 
Net change in general fund bal- 

ee eer eer reser F. 4 
Increase in gross public debt .... 20,980 


Assuming a write-down for the peri- 
od of $400,000,000, plus $169,000,009 rep- 


resenting an estimated impairment of 
capital that the Commodity Credit | 
Corporation will have suffered by the 


end of the fiscal year 1930, and allocat- | 
ing $94,000,000 of this to the fiscal year 
1938, 


| 
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*+**THEY TAKE THEIR TIME in Kansas City when 
they arrest speeders. Instead of hustling fast drivers 
off to the nearest station for booking, the arresting 
officer removes the car’s ignition key and continues on 
his beat. After half an hour or so, when his rounds 
bring him back to the scene of the arrest, the officer 
takes the offender in. On the way, the motorist has 
thirty minutes to think up a lulu of an excuse. On the 
other hand, he will probably also have ample time to 
realize how silly it sounds. Anyway, it has taken a 
long time to discover “The Fourth Degree.” 








+++A MECHANIC WORKED FOR HOURS, fixing a 
smashed radiator on a Lancaster, Pa., car that had been 
driven inadvertently over a tree stump. Finaily the job 
was completed and he climbed into the car for a test 
run to make sure he had done a good job, It was a swell 
job... he ran the car over the same stump, breaking the 
radiator again! He really should have taken the owner's 
word on how it was done the first time. 





+++ WORKING ON THE BOOMERANG PRINCIPLE, two phy- 
sicians of Kerang, Australia, left the same hospital by dif- 
ferent doors and started for home in their cars. Both 
traveled a block before crashing ... into each other. There's 
a vicious circle, if ever there was one! 





+ ¢+¢ HITCH-HIKERS ARE NEVER AT A LOSS to discover new 
methods of thumbing their way along the nation’s highways. A 
young itinerant passing through Colorado Springs, Col., discov- 
ered a push-button whereby he could operate the traffic signal him- 
self at a main intersection. Turning the light red, he permitted a 
line of cars to gather and then walked the length of them, trying 
for a lift. It didn’t work, so he turned the light green, cleared the 
intersection, and tried his ingenious system on a new batch of 
drivers. Then the Law caught up with him. Well, that’s the 
first hitch-hiker we ever heard of who possessed a double-action 
thumb. 





+++NEW JERSEY IS THE SAFEST STATE to drive around in, 
we guess, for the National Safety Council has conducted a 
contest recently which returned the Garden State as winner 
in all classes. On the heels of this bit of good news comes 
word that New Jersey has just passed a $38,000,000 highway 
appropriations bill over the opposition of those who favor 
diversion of gasoline tax funds for other purposes. These 
two items sort of tie in together, don’t they ... SENATOR? 








+++HAVE YOU HEARD of the henpecked husband who wrecked 
his car because his wife fell asleep in the back seat? 





4¢¢G0ING TO MARKET for the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
is a big job. Nearly $200,000,000 is spent each year by operating 
affiliates of the Corporation for supplies and equipment. Purchases 
may range from a surgeon’s scalpel to a Diesel locomotive—from 
a refinery pipe still to the goats that keep the grass trimmed 
around the Bayway storage tanks. Other items represent such 
different categories as measuring tapes, glassware, clocks, corks, 
fire-fighting equipment, musical instruments, paper napkins, 
cheesecloth, sponges, putty, bicycles, brooms, even mousetraps! 
Telegraph poles for the Arabian desert and Christmas trees for 
employees far from home are bought, together with piers and 
terminals for the Corporation’s ocean carriers, comprising the 
largest privately-owned fleet flying the American flag. Ship sup- 
plies and provisions for these vessels constitute a sizeable part of 
the budget. Scarcely an industry does not get some of these or- 
ders. They cause steel mills to continue operations; they drive 
mine shafts deeper; they keep chemists and foundrymen and lum- 
berjacks busy. The butcher, the baker, the tailor—all benefit 
directly. In a very real sense, a large corporation like the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) is a pump which distributes funds re- 
ceived throughout the whole economic structure of the country, 
helping to keep the wheels of industry moving, and making jobs 
for tens of thousands. 





AUTO LICENSES on a spectrum basis is the idea of a Penn- 
sylvania legistator who has introduced a bill proposing to 
denote an automobile driver’s record by the color of his 
license card. White would indicate excellent; yellow, a mild 
infraction; red, a suspension or revocation. And, no doubt, 
invisible ink for the man who always leaves his driving 
certificate home in his other suit. 


4+¢4¢¢NAVAIO TEPEES QUIVER WITH INDIGNATION because 
the Government has reauested the erstwhile warriors to put 
standard reflectors on their wagons. They fear that the next gov- 
ernmental step will be a State license edict for their horse-drawn 
chariots. Somehow the usual comeback about “if you don’t like 
the way this country’s run, why don’t you go back to your 
own?” doesn’t seem to fit the occasion in this instance. 





+++NOQ CLEARER CASE OF DOUBLE TROUBLE has 
come to our attention than a recent happening in Salt 
Lake City. Two unrelated motorists, unknown to each 
other, were arrested for driving fifty miles an hour and 
both were fined $25. The arrests were made at differ- 
ent times but on the same day, at the same intersec- 
tion by the same officer. And the most amazing bit of 
business is that, while there was a difference of four 
years in their ages, both culprits bore the identical 
first and last names! We might never have heard of 
this amazing coincidence had it not been passed on to 
us by one of the alert readers of the Steering Column. 
Take a couple of minutes off and send automotive 
tidbits, news and personal opinions te Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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- The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED VU. S. PATENT OFFICE 


J. R. Steelman 
Washington, D. C.; Director, U. 
S. Conciliation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor; President’s Special 
Mediator in Soft Coal Strike, 


answers: 

UFFICIENT time has not elapsed 
) to afford a true perspective of 
the controversy in the soft coal in- 
dustry and its settlement. We all 
realize that the causes for these re- 
cent difficulties were of a peculiar 
and, if we consider industrial prob- 
lems in this and other countries, 
perhaps unique nature. 

While Germany, Canada, England 
and Australia have seen controver- 
sies in the coal industry, none of 


these countries ever witnessed a | 


controversy arising over the ques- 
tion of bargaining unit, ete., and 
devoid of differences regarding 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. This has been due in the main 
to the fact that employers in those 
countries do not dispute the right of 
workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 


Value of Negotiation 

I think a fairer appraisal could 
be made of this controversy and 
more definite answers to the ques- 
tions you submit could be provided 
after a return of the indusry to nor- 
mal conditions than can be made 
at this time, but, as you have urged 
me to make an immediate reply, I 
submit the following: 

First, in my opinion, the lesson 
America can learn from the contro- 
versy and settlement is that, so long 
as negotiations continue, aided by 
the impartial counsel and dispas- 
sionate approach of a conciliator, it 
is reasonable to assume that the 
conferees will ultimately find a fair 
and equitable solution. 

Second, in order to minimize stop- 
pages of work that threaten to in- 
terfere with our economic stability, 
I believe that it would seem advis- 
able for management and labor to 
cultivate the habit of giving the 
United States Conciliation Service 
reasonable advance notice of a 
threatened strike or lockout. This 
would enable an impartial negotia- 
tor t arrive on the scene, to re- 
view the economic and psychologi- 
cal c#£uses of the dispute, and to help 
solve the problems ‘involved prior 
to a stoppage of the processes of 
production. 

Further, I think there should be 
a tacit understanding in all such 


— 





| piration of the old contract. 
| the economy would not be disturbed 
| so long as the parties continue to 





Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN R. STEELMAN 





negotiations for new contracts that 
the parties will maintain the status 
quo a reasonable time after the ex- 
Thus 


negotiate in good faith. 
Lastly, let me assert once 
that strikes have occurred equally 
in countries where they are prohib- 
ited by law, as in Australia, and in 
countries in which government pol- 
icy is confined to conciliatory inter- 
vention; any hopes, therefore, that 


| this or that device will completely 


Safeguard our country’s industry 
against further interruption are 
likely to be disappointing, though I 
confidently predict that a more gen- 
eral use of governmental agencies 
prior to rather than after a cessa- 
tion of work will contribute mate- 
rially to a reduction in the number 
of such interruptions. 


It is the habit of consultation that 
needs to be vigorously fostered, for 
ultimately genuine industrial peace 
in a democracy is not created by the 
setting up of machinery, but is de- 
pendent upon the attitude which 
labor and management take to one 
another. 


Frances Perkins 
Secretary of Labor 
answers: 


HE public interest has been pre- 
served in the adjustment of the 
differences which had deadlocked 


again 


The United States News: | 





ploye relationships. 





The recent tie-up in the soft.coal industry, with its threat 
of stoppage of fuel supplies to cities and to industries, drew 
nation-wide attention to vital questions of employer-em- 


With the tie-up ended in nearly all of the Appalachian 
area, the public still is feeling for answers to these ques- 
tions, fundamental to the well-being of business and of the 
country in general. The United States News therefore ad- 
dressed to leaders of mine labor organizations, to leading 
coal mine operators and to others the following questions: 

1. In your opinion, what lessons can America 
learn from the strike and its settlement? 

2. What, in your opinion, can be done to avoid 
such disputes and stoppages of work in the future 
that might threaten to upset our economy? 

Answers received are presented herewith. 








the Appalachian Coal 
for so many days. 

The settlement reached means 
that all communities needing coal 
will have an ample supply and that 
neither the public nor business will 
be inconvenienced in any way. 

The needs of public utilities, hos- 
pitals, transportation services, etc., 
for coal were becoming critical. 
Moreover, the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country which are now 
beginning revival would have been 
seriously hampered if they could not 
have been supplied with coal at a 


reasonable price and with regularity. 


For these reasons, as well as the 
public convenience, it seemed wise 
to the Government to recommend 
that individual agreements between 
separate companies or associations 
and the union be made rather than 
to delay negotiations longer. 
operators and the union agreed to 
attempt to carry out the Govern- 
ment’s request to do so wholeheart- 
edly. 


Value of Bargaining 


It is fortunate that by last-minute 


arrangements among the operators | 


and union they have reached agree- 
ments of their own which will restore 
the coal business to its usual produc- 
tion and distribution. 
Representatives of operators and 
miners are to be congratulated for 
their patience and striving, under 
what were sometimes trying condi- 


People of the Week 


Senator J. M. Mead 


Champion of ‘“‘Little Fellow,” 
Now a Leader in Drive for 
Loans to Small Business 


6¢¥T IS self-evident that the well- 
being of our economy cannot be 
divorced from the well-being of 
small and medium-sized corpora- 
tions. . . . The essence of the re- 
vitalization of small business requires 
that it be provided with more capital 
and with better credit facilities.” 
The above 
quotation is the 
life and breath 
behind the cur- 
rent activities of 
Senator James 
M. Mead (Dem.), 
of New York. 
Senator Mead is 
in the news be- 
cause his senti- 
4 ments on aiding 
small business 
Senator J. M. Mead anticipated the 
testimony now being offered at the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee hearings. (See page 3) 
Fifty-four years ago Mr. Mead 
Started life in a small cabin beside 





the tracks of the Lackawanna Rail- | 
tpad at Mt. Morris, N. Y. Since then, | 


after a youth of intermittent public 
school education and sand-lot base- 
ball, he has been a water-boy, 
lamp-lighter, switchman, policeman, 
County Supervisor, State Assembly- 
man and Congressman. 


Headed Rail Union 


Senator Mead’s railroad career, 
which started when he was 12, was 
climaxed when the Buffalo switch- 
men elected him president of their 
union. After a few more years of 
working on the tracks all the live- 
long day, he was appointed, at the 
ige of 25, to the Capitol police force 
ait Washington. 

Leaving the Capital to return 
rome to manage a political canm- 
daign, he told his fellow policemen 
shat he would return in 10 years as 
& member of Congress. 


> 


Eignt years | 


later he was back—as the Represent- 4 


ative of 
York. 


the 42nd District of New 
That was in the year of the 


| Sixty-sixth Congress; now, 10 Con- 


gresses later, he is still on Capitol 


Hill, filling the vacancy caused by the 


ceath of Senator Copeland, and still 
fighting for the “big’’ cause of the 
“small” man, 

During his two decades in Con- 
Senator Mead has supported 
the worker, the farmer, the war vet- 
eran and the Civil Service jobholder. 
When he was Chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Mr. Mead was the author of 
several important bills, including the 
40-Hour Week Law for postal workers 
and the Mead Air Mail Act. Among 
the Senate committees on which he 
is serving at present are the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

Aside from his hobby of stamp col- 
lecting, the New York lawmaker has 
been interested in 
rauscle-building. Today, through his 
efforts, Congressmen may pull 
weights in a well-equipped, self-sup- 
porting gymnasium. 


gress 


Ernest Gruening 


Administrator of Territories, Who 
Now Takes Over Direction of 
Philippine Civil Affairs 


—— of Polynesians, 
mos, Spanish-Americans, 
groes and whites, throughout the 
world, especially in Oceania, now 
look upon Ernest Gruening to ad- 
minister their civil affairs. 

Since 1934, 
upon the creation 
of the Division of 
Territories and 
Island Posses- 
sions in the De- 
partment of the 
Interior, Mr. 
Gruening has di- 
rected the affairs 


Eski- 
Ne- 





of Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, 
and five islands Ernest Gruening 
in the South Pacific, Jarvis, Baker 


Congressional | 


° 4 


Howland, Canton and Enderbury. 

Now, when President Roosevelt’s 
Reorganization Plan No. II goes into 
effect and the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs is transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of 
the Interior, Mr. Gruéning will be 
assigned also the duties pertaining 
to the civil government of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

As the director of Uncle Sam’s “co- 
lonial” possessions, Mr. Gruening has 
multi-colored responsibilities, from 
running Alaska river boats and culti- 
vating sugar cane to producing rum 
and leasing Bluebeard Castle Hotel in 
the Virgin Islands. 

His past experience, during his 52 
years of life, has been just as varied. 

The son of a famous New York 
ophthalmologist and ‘otologist, Ern- 
est Gruening was graduated from 
Harvard with the class of 1907 and 
from Harvard Medical School four 
years later. With this training he 
turned to journalism, and in 1911 
began work as a reporter on the 
Boston American, 

He was successively reporter, copy 
reader, city editor and assistant edi- 
tor of the Boston Herald; managing 
editor of the Boston Traveler; man- 
aging editor of the New York Trib- 
une; and, from 1920 to 1923, man- 
aging editor of The Nation. 

In 1924 he was national director 
of publicity, for the La Follette Pres- 
idential campaign. The next two 
years he spent largely in Mexico 
collecting material for a_ book, 
“Mexico and Its Heritage,” which 
is generally acknowledged to be the 
present-day standard work on Mex- 
ico. 


Founded Paper in Maine 


Switching from Mexico to Maine 
in 1927, Mr. Gruening founded the 
Portland Evening News and con- 
tinued as its editor until 1932. 

Under Mr. Gruening’s managing 
editorship The Nation in 1920 ex- 
posed for the first time the events 


surrounding the occupation of Haiti ! 


and Sanio Domingo by the United 
States. Since that time, long be- 
fore the New Deal, in print and on 


the platform, Mr. Gruening has been 


a crusader for the “good neighbor” | 


policy. 
A 


Both | 





Conference + tions, and in continuing their nego- 


tiations until they came to agree- 
ment in order to preserve the inter- 
est of the general public, which had 
so much at stake in the controversy. 

The decision arrived at is further 
evidence that in the orderly process 
of collective bargaining lies the solu- 
tion of differences between labor and 
management. 

Where there is the will on both 
sides to compose differences a way 
can be found at the conference table, 


say 29, 1939 





+ as this settlement shows so conclu- + 


sively. 

Director of Conciliation John R. 
Steelman and Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation James F. Dewey are to be 
congratulated and commended for 
their untiring efforts in assisting the 


negotiators, both operators and min- | 


ers, to continue and to reach their 

own settlement of the controversy. 
(From a_ statement 

Washington May 13.) 





Van A. Bittner 


Charleston, W. Va.; President, 
District No. 17, United Mine 
Workers of America, 


answers: 
NSWERING the questions, may I 
Say: 

1. The United Mine Workers of 
America must be recognized as a 
vital constructive force in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation. 

2. The coal operators, the large 
industrialists, and the great finan- 
cial and banking interests, as well as 
the great American public whom the 
coal industry serves, must recognize 
the right of the coa! miners and 
their families to enjoy a real Ameri- 
can standard of life, comparable with 
the tremendous hazards of their oc- 
cupation and the great service they 
render to every element of our citi 
zenship and our country. 

The coal operators who control the 
mine industry must learn to coop- 


issued at | 
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erate with our Government in that 
regulation which means a stabilized 
industry where coal can be sold at 
a reasonable profit which will further 
insure the wages and hours of labor 
and working conditions, which in 
turn will mean a better life for the 
men, women and children of the 
mining industry. 

Such a regulated, stabilized indus- 
try, with the United Mine Workers of 
America accepted by all as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for the coal 
miners, will in the end give the 
miners and their familes that con- 
dition of life which will prevent 
strikes. 


‘SHOULD GOVERNMENT CONTINUE 


+ . 
ITS SUBSIDIES TO AGRICULTURE? 


In the issues of May 15 and 22,a¢ + of the Federal benefits, I am opposed 


symposium of views was presented 
on the question of subsidies for 
agriculture. Leaders in the agricul- 
tural and legislative fields were asked 
if they considered as necessary such 
large subsidies as the Government is 
paying to farmers, if such a policy 
armed at preventing the industrial- 
ization of agriculture is wise, and 


what would be the effect of a with- | 


drawal of the subsidies. The follow- 
ing additional answers were received: 


Rep. H. P. Fulmer 


Democrat, South Carolina; 
Member, House Committee 
On Agriculture, 


answers: 
WHEN the tariff policy was so 


Se written for the purpose of help- 


ing weak industries, it was stated by 
those interested that unless in estab- 
lishing such a policy, which would, 
naturally, add to the cost of the 
manufactured goods, a bounty was 
given to farmers, the time would 
come when agriculture would be bled 
white, and, because of the destruc- 
tion of the purchasing power of this 
large group of people, naturally, in- 
dustry would tend to fall by the way- 
side, 


This statement virtually came true | 


in 1932, in that during the years prior 
to that time, farmers had been losing 
their lands at the rate of thousands 
annually, and, because of the lack of 
purchasing power on the part of 


these people, industry and business | 


came very near going on the rocks. 

Either the tariff policy will. have to 
be abandoned, or farmers will have to 
be paid a subsidy so as to place farm 
prices on a parity with the prices of 
that which farmers buy. 

In that it would be impossible to 
destroy the tariff system at this time, 
because all other countries have en- 
tered into the same type of program, 
iaturally, unless we subsidize farmers 
on that portion of their products 
consumed in the United States, pov- 
erty and illiteracy will continue. and 


business will have to slow down, and, | 


in a great many instances, factories 
and business will have to close down. 

2. The present farm program, soil 
conservation, and the subsidizing of 
farmers, under the program, which 
is fair to all types of farmers, includ- 
ing small and large tenant and 
share-croppers, in fact, giving to 
tenant share-croppers and small 
farmers a larger subsidy than the 
large farm operator, tends to hold 
down large farm operations, and en- 
courages small farm operations, also, 
the building up of the soil, thereby, 
in the South, cutting considerably 
expensive fertilizer bills, as well as 
bringing about diversification in 
farming, 
salvation of many farm sections of 
the country, especially the South- 
east. 

3. It is my belief that the with- 
drawal of the payment of a proper 
subsidy to farmers, in line with the 
benefit received by industry, all of 
which is at the expense of farmers 
and consuming public. would 
tend to increase the foreclosure of 
farm lands, and the buying in of 


the 


' these lands by those who would go 





which will prove to be the | 
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| into machine farming, which would 


tend toward the placing of the pro- 
duction of farm products in the 
hands of large farm operators, well 
organized groups, all of which would 
tend to place the production and 
marketing of farm products under 
monopolistic control and distribu- 
tion, which would further increase 
unemployment and poverty, which 
would add to the relief rolls and con- 


Siderable expense to the State and 


Federal Government. 

The tariff, the controlling of dis- 
tribution and monopolistic price-fix- 
ing by well organized groups, as ‘well 


as the distribution of farm products 


vy commission merchants and 


brokers, many of them real parasites, 


sapping the very lifeblood out of 
farmers and the consuming public, 
are the major obstacles in connec- 
tion with every effort that is being 
made to place all groups on an equal 
basis, and the bringing about of a 
lasting recovery. ‘+ 

Under the present set-up farmers 
have nothing to do with the distribu- 
tion of their products, and are abso- 
lutely without any bargaining power 
as to fair prices for their products. 

In other words, they have to pay 


these fixed prices for that which they | 


buy, and accept whatever price they 
may be able to receive for their prod- 
ucts. 

Either one of these things will 
have to be done; that is, the break- 
ing up of monopolistic price-fixing 
groups, or the continuation of the 
payment of a proper subsidy to 
farmers, or the fixing of prices of 
farm products on a parity basis, un- 
der legislation, or with the assistance 
of the Federal Government. 

There is a very strong tendency in 
Congress at this time to pass legisla- 
tion absolutely fixing the price of 
farm products consumed in this 
country on a parity basis. 


Albert K. Mitchell 


Tequesquite Ranch, Albert, New 
Mexico; Former President, 
American National Live 

Stock Association, 





answers: 
oo. I am definitely in favor of 
the farmer getting his share ! ent 


‘ 


as 


to the reckless Federal 
program. 

Failure of the present agricultural 
program is now apparent despite 
tremendous outlays of Federal funds. 

I believe our farmers are, for the 
most part, in a reasonably strong 
position at this time and the sooner 
we can get the Government to let 
them stand on their own feet the 
better off the farmers will be and 
the country in general. 

I commend you on the interest 
you have taken to improve this situ- 
ation, 


spending 


J. P. Warbasse 
New York City; President, The 


Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, 


answers: 


TAKE pleasure in replying to 

your three questions pertaining 
to farm subsidies in the United 
States. 

In reply to question No. 1, in my 
opinion it is necessary to subsidize 
agriculture to the extent contem- 
plated by President Roosevelt. While 
subsidizing agriculture is a _ false 
economy, it is made necessary be- 
cause under present economic con- 


ditions, agriculture cannot exist 
without subsidy. 
Since 1921 agriculture in the 


United States, as a manufacturing 
business, has on the whole been 
losing money. It is a failing form 
of business. Inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment subsidizes other businesses, 
such as shipping, railroading and 
banking, agriculture must be subsi- 
dized for the same reason if it is to 
be kept alive. 

Replying to question No. 2, under 
existing economic conditions, the 
too-rapid elimination of the family- 


sized farm is certainly undesirable. | 


The industrialization of agriculture, 
or food production, may come in the 
course of time; 


trend. It can only be thought of 
as a remote possibility. 

In order to provide for a period 
of readjustment, should agriculture 
move toward industrialization, the 
movement toward such industrial- 
ization should not progress too 
rapidly. 

Replying to question No. 3, the ef- 
fect of the withdrawal of the sub- 
sidies that are being paid to indi- 
vidual farmers would be the more 
rapid foreclosure of farm mortgages 
and the passing of farm ownership 
into the hands of large financial 
corporations. The unfortunate cir- 
cumstance is that these large finan- 
cial corporations are not set up for 
agricultural purposes nor food pro- 
duction, but for the performance of 
other functions 

Under a continuation of the pres- 
ent profit economic system, farm 
lands in the United States may be 
expected to continue to pass into the 
hands of these great aggregations of 
wealth or into the hands of the 
Government. Ultimately, if the pres- 
economy continues, these cor- 


but the American | 
farmer is not sympathetic to such a | 


— a 


WHAT LESSONS CAN AMERICA LEARN 
FROM THE TIE-UP IN COAL INDUSTRY? 


~+ Charles O'Neill 


+ 


New York City; President, United 
Eastern Coal Sales Corporation: 
President, Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers Association, a 
Spokesman for Operators in 

Coal Strike Conference, 


answers: 

MERICA can and should learn 
i many lessons from the rece 
tie-up and settlement of the Appa- 
| lachian Wage Agreement. 

The settlement means that unio: 
ism is accepted by the management 
and is not merely tolerated. 

It establishes a relationship tha 
does two things: 

(a) Protects the union 
risdictional claims as an indust; 
(vertical) union and prevents 
costly wars between rival unions or 
groups occurring, thus saving the 
employer the trouble and mone 
that is inherent in certain w 
set-ups in other industries an: 
trades. More important, however 
recognizes the U. M. W. of A. as a 
part and parcel of the industry 


In its 


Rights of Management 


(b) Preserves completely the 
rights of management. The agree 
ment provides: “That the manage- 
ment of mine, the direction of ths 
working forces, and the right to hire 
and discharge are vested exclusive}; 
in the Operator and the United Min¢ 


Workers of America. shall n 
abridge these rights.” 
This clause, coupled with the 


“penalty” or enforcement clause of 
the contract, ensures the employer 
against unauthorized strikes; assis's 
in development of efficiency by pe: 


mitting without hindrance _ the 
transfer of men from one job to 
another in accord with manage- 
ment’s judgment; preserves the 
complete right to hire and dis- 
charge, except for personal pre}! 
dice, and therefore can prevent 
“slow-motion” strikes, sabotage 0! 


8) 


Subversive movements of any kind 
directed against the employer. 

In the above respects the agree- 
ment is unique in American indus- 


try. Its friends hope for great 
things from it and in the way of 
employer-employe cooperation 


production and in all other matters 
affecting the business. 

It is too early to state what can 
be done to avoid such disputes and 
stoppages of work in the future. Cer- 
tainly, it is unlikely that this par- 
ticular dispute will arise again in 
the bituminous coal industry unless 
the agreement is a failure. If 
is a success, the chances of stop 
pages of work for other causes will 
be greatly reduced, if not altogether 
eliminated. 

All collective bargaining is base 
upon good faith and acceptance 
a mutual responsibility. The write! 
believes this agreement will be ac- 
cepted and carried out in this spir' 
If so, it will help the coal indust! 
and may point the way in other 
cases. 


Miss Macy A. Knight 
Cumberland, Md.; Representing 
Georges Creek and Upper Po- 
tomac Coal Association, 


answers: 
N MY opinion, the lesson t 
America can learn from (ne 


strike is that it is a loss that 
never be regained. 

If the average person saves 
month’s salary during the period 
@ year, he is ahead, but if throug! 
strike he loses just one month's s 
ary, he loses something that he ca" 
never agair hope to have. Pa! 
of our country suffered some terri 
hardships as a result of this strike 
while other parts of our count 
knew nothing about these. 

I suggest that a permanent ¢ n- 
tract under Government rules 4 
regulations witha clause preventing 
any kind of a strike would help 
avoid such disputes and stoppas' 
of work in the future. 
porations will fail for the same 
reason that agriculture is failins 
and all business will be Gove 


| ment-owned. This is the fate towa'¢ 
| which the profit system is movi'= 


the economy of the world 
The only force at work, which | 
modify this trend and save produc” 
tion and distribution from collaps? 
and ultimate Government owne: 
ship, is the consumers’ cooperall 
method of business. This meth» 
substitutes the service meth My 
which is efficient and workable, ! 
the profit motive which has 
filled its function and is now 
state of disintegration. 
Consumers’ cooperation 
pand into all fields of product 
Its natural tendency is to leave 
ownership of farm land and ec 
ment in the hands of the farn 
just as he leaves the tools 
equipment of the artisan workel 
} his hands as an individual. 
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FOOD STAMPS: HOW PLAN IS WORKING 


AND PROPOSALS FOR ITS EXPANSION 


Mlecasanacea * 


HE Federal food stamp plan, for 
T distribution of surplus foods to 
she needy through retail stores, is 
ath into criticism at the same 

it is exceeding in effec- 





New developments in a 
recovery experiment. How 
food stamps for distribution 
of surplus commodities may 
affect welfare of all. 








tiveness even the expectations of 
Government officials. 

The net result is that the system, 
with experimental variations, is to 
be extended to other cities—it is now 
yperation in Rochester, N. Y., 
only—and already there are plans 
afoot to extend it to other surplus 
commodities, notably cotton goods. 

In Rochester, where the plan was 
started about two weeks ago, all re- 


cipients of public aid, including bene- | 


ficiaries of the social security pro- 
gram and direct relief as well as 
WPA workers, are being given 50 
cents’ worth of blue stamps, ex- 
changeable only for products desig- 
nated as surplus, free with every $1 
purchase of orange stamps. The 
minimum amount of orange stamps 
1 may be bought is one dollar's 
rth for each individual in the re- 
lief family. r 





Blue Stamps Purchase 
Only Surplus Foods 


Thus the sale of the orange stamps, 
which must be used at the prescribed 
minimum of $1 per person per week, 
is a check to insure that normal 
food purchases will be continued and 
that the blue stamps will be used 
only to add to the abundance of the 
family larder. The blue stamps can 
be used only to buy flour, grapefruit, 
oranges, dried prunes, cornmeal, but- 


ter, eggs and dried beans, Both the | 


blue stamps and orange stamps must 
be used within the prescribed periods 
before additional stamps can be 
bought. 

In Dayton, Ohio, where the plan is 
to be started June 1, only the blue 
stamps will be issued to recipients 


. 





Harris & Ewing 
STAMP OF APPROVAL 
So well pleased is Milo Perkins, 
head of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corp., with the disposal of 
surplus farm products through the 
food stamp project that plans are 
being rushed to open the project to 
other commodities 





of direct relief and an effort will 
be made to see if the orange stamps 
can be eliminated. 

Other variations of the stamp plan 
are to be tried in the four other cities 
in other sections of the country 
where experimental projects are to 
be carried out during the next few 
months. Then when the data ob- 
tained from the different cities are 
analyzed it will be possible to deter- 
mine just which method is best ap- 
plicable for use on a national scale 
or whether any meinod would be 
successful. 

Already the plan has run into a 
number of criticisms. One objection 
raised by makers of grocery products 
is that the program will lead to sub- 
stitution of surplus foodstuffs for 
normal food products. Another ob- 
jection is that the plan merely will 
raise WPA pay and result in larger 
purchases of clothing and products 
other than food. 

As to the objection that the dis- 
tribution of the blue stamps may 
disrupt the sale of products not on 
the surplus list, Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation officials admit 
that there may be some shift in the 
demand for food products. But they 
point out that this shift should be 
minor and that the total volume of 
purchases of commodities not on the 


"the Yeas and Na ys” 


Editor's Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 


and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 





Even if initials only are to be 
prir letters must be signed and 


Dangers of Isolation 
Sir:—Your editorial “Minding Our 
Own Busine 





S 





should impress the iso- 
‘ationists with the futility of their posi- 
ton from an economic viewpoint. 
Worst of all, it is the position of the 
Welsher in a society which must depend 
upon cooperation of neighbor democratic 


Nations if any are to survive. 
fC ianity is not so much hum- 
bug, then it must denounce a national 
Policy of isolation and demand an ac- 
® part in world affairs to the point 


ng aid to build up trade and 
Peace, and, if need be, fighting the com- 
ny of democracy. 
ho fought in 1918, I feel com- 
— to fight again to save the honor 
m) tion which the isolationists 
‘n away in the name of self- 
Mtained security, and to reconstruct 


® peace machinery that will save my 
nting a war of revolution in 
“ur try. 
” J. FRANK LINDSEY 
~~ * * 


Con A Dream Come True? 


or Lawrence's “Moral Re- 
1S a beautiful dream, and 
'S all it is or ever can be. 

peaking in a language quite 
iensible to men like Hitler, 
nd John Lewis. Force is all 
nderstand. To reason and 

are complete strangers. 
two thousand years of 
lave not succeeded in teach- 
Love, what hope is there 





PESSIMIST. 
* : > 
New Job for SEC? 


“’ Seems agreed that of the 
“S experiments of the New Deal, 


A 


Me 
Me 





M - as accomplished something of 
Tater It has caused Wall Street to 
son,1,,.. ©, to do business with some 
co yen of honesty. 
y en, i88est that if that job can 
ate the Commission, it turn its 
: 1 far more important job— 
afei.. .. 08 up the entire monetary 
DUtting © Federal Government and 
is on upon an honest basis? 
“TS reek with dishonesty. 
Ki) HAMMOND SHERWOOD. 
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TITLE REG U.S. PAT. OFP. 


* The Poor Speak for the Rich 


Sir:—While I have been dropped from 
the common class to the poor or pauper 
class, I am taking sides with the rich 
class. You can’t tax the rich to feed the 
poor. Don't tax the rich to death to 
keep up the poor. 

Let us alone and we can work out our 
own problems, and it has been proven 
that way. 


Ty Ty, Ga. E. G. 8. 


ee @ ¢ 
Justice For Veterans 


Sir:—In your May 15 issue, you un- 
dertake to catalog the 1939-40 national 
budget, and I note that you lump in 
your items, “Veterans’ Payments and 
Interest on Public Debt, $1,596,000,000", 


and it struck me as somewhat unfair to 


the veterans of this country that you 


should inferentially charge them with 
receiving a billion and a half dollars an- 
nually. 


As a matter of fact, no World War 


veteran is receiving anything except for 
injuries, and no fair-minded American 
objects to that. 


This is written to point out an injus- 
tice that I feel sure vov did not intend 
I am sure you will agree with me that 
the above is not quite fair to the vet- 
erans of this country, none of whom is 
drawing pensions, except the disabled 
(I speak now of the World War veter- 
ans). B. B.A 
Indianola, Miss. 

Sir:—Referring to the Pictogram of 
May 15, 1939, the trouble with running 
together “Veterans’ Payments and In- 
terest on Public Debt—$1,596,000,000" is 
the manifest unfairness to the veteran 
himself. 

Under this Rooseveltian regime the 
interest on the public debt has mounted 
to an all-time high, which is in excess 
of one billion dollars annually, as I am 
informed. Now, to run that staggering 
amount in with the veterans’ payments, 
the public is very liable to conclude that 
the major portion of this amount is for 
the veterans’ payments, which is not a 
iact. 

FLOYD O. JELLISON. 
South Bend, Ind. 

(Editor’s note: The Pictogram re- 
ferred to above was one intended to 
show the difficulty of reducing Fed- 


eral expenditures, by lumping to- | 


gether fired charges which Congress 
would find great difficulty in reduc- 


ing. No injustice to veterans was | 


intended, of course; the items were 


combined not because they both re- 
ferred to veterans but because both 
Conn, | were fixed charges.) 








Surplus list will remain about the 
same. 

It is believed also thatthe sale of 
the orange Stamps will insure that 
the use of the blue stamps will not 
result merely in raising WPA or other 
relief recipients’ purchasing power 
for products other than food 

Although the plan has not been in 
operation in Rochester long enough 
for final conclusions, it already has 
more than met the expectations of 
Government officials. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation reported that more than 


half of the city’s 15,000 families re- | 


ceiving some form of public assist- 
ance bought $49,989 worth of orange 
and blue stamps during the first five 
days the plan was in operation. All 
the city’s grocers were reported to 
be cooperating whole-heartedly with 
the program. 

Most important of all, in the opin- 
ion of officials, is the fact that the 


increased volume of sales resulted in | 


reductions in the retail prices of the 
Surplus products. This is held to be 
one of the most important results. 


If prices of surplus foodstuffs can be | 
Jowered, then all the population can 
benefit and the total consumption of |! 


foodstuffs may be increased to the 
betterment of national health as well 
as the farmers’ pocketbook. 


Possible Extension 


To Other Products 

Another result apparent in the Ro- 
chester operations is that the distri- 
bution is much more efficient under 
the new program than under the old 
plan whereby surplus products were 
distributed directly to relief re- 
cipients. 

Stemming from the program are 
other implications held to be of ‘vital 
importance. 

If the plan is extended only to the 
portion of the population receiving 
some form of public assistance, a 
total of about 20 million persons, or 
one-sixth of the population, will be 
affected. 

But it is hoped that the plan also 
will prove feasible for all of the lower 
third of the income group in the 
population, which, studies show, is 
not getting a proper diet under pres- 
ent conditions. 

And plans are being made for ex- 


tension of the program to other | 
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proves feasible in the pointed out recently that preliminary partment stores. food stamp plan this summer may 


of surplus foodstuffs plans have been drafted for 
Milo Perkins, head of t 
Commodities Corporation, dispose of cotton goods t 
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2 | cerlainly wish ld dol a 
LASALLEL” 


» SALLE OWNERS FREQUENTLY REPORT 


that their friends wish they'd got 
LaSalles! That's why you shouldn’t 
buy any car without getting a LaSalle 
demonstration. Almost half the people 
who try a LaSalle—buy a _ LaSalle. 
It performs so wonderfully, handles 
so easily, and rides so well—that 
it captivates everyone who tries 
it. Why not eta demonstration, 


and learn the facts for yourself? 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUB 
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JOIN THE MARCH TO 


( ‘hesterfield 


for REFRESHING MILDNESS 
for BETTER TASTE 
for MorE PLEASING AROMA 


TR 
For the things they want in a cigarette, millions of smokers 
all over the country are turning to Chesterfields. There’s more 
real smoking pleasure in Chesterfield’s right combination of 
cigarette tobaccos than in any other cigarette you ever smoked. 


4 


When you try them you'll know why Chesterfields 







The National Champion, Marlboro, Mass., American Legion Drum 
and Bugle Corps. The Right Combination of skill, precision and rhythm, 


CHESTERFIELDS ARE 
MILDER...THEY TASTE BETTER 
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HE’LL TRY ANYTHING 


lhe Pro and (on of Kational Issues 


FEEL BETTER 
ALREADY / 


- 


ONCE 


Cartoonist Homan for United Features Syndicate, Inc, 
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DIAN BORDER ™ 


“IF PAUL REVERE COULD ONLY SEE ME NOW!” 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





+ U. S. SPENDING VS. ECONOMY + 


— against the danger of a new* papers. 


spending-lending campaign by the Govern- 
ment are given by practically all commenting 
newspapers after an inconclttsive mention of the 
subject at a White House press conference. 


On one point the editors are in agreement 
with the President—that it would be unwise 
and inexcusable to use the stabilization fund of 
two billion dollars to promote a policy of 
spending. 

Various comments are in agreement with the 
conclusion of the New York Times (Dem.) that 
“our national well being fares better when the 
citizens do more spending and the Government 
does less.” 


The Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), how- | 
ever, concludes that there is “no basis for be- | 


lieving that a continuance of Government 
spending as a substitute for private investment 
ls the only course open.” 


Changes in the position of the Administration 
n two directions are observed by various news- 





In addition to commendations of the 
refusal to use the stabilization fund, several 
newspapers voice regret that tendencies toward 
spending for industrial gains lead the nation 
into the sphere of Government ownership. 

The charge is made by the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.) that “the menacing attitude that 
the New Deal has assumed toward industry dis- 
courages plant improvement and new ventures.” 

“The Administration,” says the Indianapolis 


| News (Rep.), “is siphoning savings into its reck- 


less spending program, stuffing the banks with 
Government obligations, hampering enterprise 
on all sides with stifling regulations, taxing the 
enthusiasm and initiative out of men who are 
ready and eager to go ahead.” 

“It appears,” according to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.), “that a combination of influences 
of which repressive taxation and inequitable 
labor relations are probably of primary import 
has so far reduced business profit as to make 
the return even of successful business ventures 
incommensurate with the risk.” 








PRESIDENT'S TALK 
TO BUSINESS MEN: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


| appa’ ROOSEVELT'S speech before 
the Retailers’ National Forum is interpreted 
by the press as a review of the objectives of his 
Administration and a defense of his national 
policies. Sympathetic interest is shown by 15 
per cent of the commenting newspapers, and 
disapproval of his policy by 85 per cent. 

Several Democratic editors point out that the 
Executive draws a line between the tradition 
of his party that national welfare is more ef- 
fectively promoted by beginning with the less 
prosperous citizens, and the tradition associated 
with Republican theory, based on diffusion of 
wealth from the higher ranks. 

Critics of the President take the position that 
there was a note of discord in an emphasis on 
the objectives of small business as compared 
with big business. 

According to the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), 
“He gave an adroit presentation of a theory of 
governmental responsibility and governmental 
activity which should appeal strongly to men 
whose business success depends upon the con- 
sumer purchasing power of their communities. 
The great weakness of the argument, from the 
financial view, is the failure to consider possible 
depreciation in currency purchasing power.” 


The foundations of the 
New Deal are considered 
Vs. Federal by the Kansas City Star 
Relief Work (Ind.) and that paper 

presents the query: “If 
you were a retail merchant, would you prefer 
a customer who has a job with genuine wages, or 
a customer who is on relief, paid by the Gov- 
ernment? If you were in any other kind of 
business, or if you were a worker, which would 


Private Jobs 


you prefer? 

“The question is pertinent because it lies at 
the heart of the talk Mr. Roosevelt delivered 
before retail tradesmen of the country, and it 
lies at the heart of the policies the Administra- 
tion persists in continuing.” 

“To the great mass of Americans,” thinks the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “the much 
heralded speech to the little business men will 
seem a confession of failure and the counsel of 
despair. The desperate, not to say hopeless, 
plight of the New Deal is accurately measured 
by this grim reiteration of policies which have 
failed, and failed and failed again. * * * 

“Mr. Roosevelt was apparently attempting to 
be more patient with his critics than heretofore. 
But he could not forget his old rancors for a 
whole speech. The bitterness toward his oppo- 
nents, the old effort to drive a wedge between 
big and little business, and between his favorite 
one-third and the guilty two-thirds of the na- 
tion, cropped out repeatedly.” 


“Mr. Roosevelt observes 
the consequence of his 
Is Aseribed to adventures,” states the 
U. S. Policies Chicago Tribune (Rep.), 

with the assertion: “He 
sees that he has stopped private enterprise but 
calls it the failure of private capital.” 


Slack Business 


“No reference was made by the President,” re- 
marks the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “as to when 
the remedies we have been applying may be 
expected to produce results. We are merely as- 
sured that he is satisfied he is on the right 
track and has no intention of deviating from 
the course he has been pursuing. He indicates 
unmistakably what would be his platform if his 
friends were to give him a third-term nomina- 
tion.” 

“Most amusing,” concludes the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.), “is Mr. Roosevelt’s awkward 
effort to get away from his radical tag. He asks 
his hearers to believe that he is the ‘conserva- 
tive’ and the friends of the orthodox economic 
system as we have known it throughout our na- 
tional life are the ‘wild-eyed radicals.’ 

“It just doesn’t ring true.” 

“‘Appeasement’ for business is clearly out of 
the strategy that the President contemplates,” 
contends the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), with 
the belief that “the New Deal is to be driven 
as it has been driven for six years.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt and the Democratic party,” 
says the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), “Have 
more to fear from a change of public temper 
than from a change of public policy, For rea- 
sons that even the most astute politicians have 
not fathomed, the American voter reaches at 
intervals the state of mind in which he believes 
that a transfer of political leadership is desir- 
able. 

“Mr. Voter is approaching that state of mind 
now. Democrats might as well face that fact. 
Our political offensive for the next 18 months 
must be an offensive defensive.” 
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MERRILY WE ROLL ALONG! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 











1931 DEFICIT * 463,000,000, 
\932-DEFICIT 2740,600,000, 
I933-DEFICIT 2607,000000. 
1934-DEFICIT 3.606.000.0000 
I935-DEFICIT 2938,000,000. 
I936-DEFICIT 4361,000000. 
I957-DEFICIT 2707000,000. 


I938-DEFICIT 1.4593,000,000. ) 
I93D-DEFICIT 3,11 3,006,000. (10 pare)” 
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i ee * OW Reo Ze sates Seema 
“AN INTELLIGENT NATION SHOULD REST ITS FAITH 
IN ARITHMETIC 9 


Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
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FIRST COME, 


Cartoon in the Humboldt (Calif.) Times, Eureka 





















SUBMARINE 


May 29, 1939 


* COMING SAFETY DRIVE 


+ of the 9-ton escape bells 


N\/7 
(lecmsauratca * 

ENEWED efforts in the leading 
R savies of the world to reduce the 
nesards of undersea navigation ap- 
wear likely to be a chief result of the 
tate that befell 26 men trapped aft 





America’s contributions 
to undersea safety. Seek- 
ing to eliminate more of 


the dangers. 





se submarine “Squalus” and of 
the inprecedented rescue of 33 more 
sartunate members of her crew after 
the vessel] sank off Portsmouth, N.H., 


in 


recently 
Similar Disaster 
Costly Abroad 
Two likely effects of the disaster 
that overtook one of the Navy’s new- 
est and most completely-equipped 
ubmersibles are predicted. They are: 
Immediate increase in the use of the 
“diving bell” rescue chamber that 
made four trips to the ocean floor to | 
carry 33 men to safety through 240 
feet of water; a sweeping inquiry into | 
submarine safety devices with an eye 
to possible improvements. 
The U. S. Navy at present has five 











No Tax on Income 


Jersey believes that 
es, the State and its 
prosper That is one reason why 
Jersey taxes are fair—eminently 
In There is none 


Income tax? 
seyv—either on personal 


as industry 
people will 
New 
fair 
in New Jer- 
or corporate 


New 








ir ne! Sales tax? Again, there’s none 
What's more, there’s no excise tax on 
corporations Fair taxes are but one 

of many economic advantages that | 
have caused 1347 industries to be- | 
gin operation in New Jersey during 
1938 Other great economic advan- 
tages are described in new booklet 
New Industrial Digest of 

New Jersey.” 

Write to Desk 4-U, State House 

Trenton, N. J. for your copy oj 

“New Industrial Digest of 


New Jersey. 
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NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 





DISASTERS: 


+ 


aboard res- 
cue ships at strategic points in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, includ- 
ing the ten-by-eight-foot bell that 
Saved survivors of t} De- 


he Squalus. 
Signs of the bell have been made 


available to foreign governments. but | 
so far U. S. officials know of no for- 


eign government that has installed 
the bells on rescue Ships. Neverthe- 
less, disasters among foreign subma- 
rine flotillas have not been infre- 
quent in the recent past. 

Recent disasters abroad occurred 
in 1932, when the British M-2 went 
down, with 62 lives lost: later the 
Same year when the French “Prome- 
the” was lost with 83 aboard: in 
1935, with loss of the Russian sub- 
marine B-3 with 55 men dead, and 
with sinking of a modern Japanese 
craft this year with 81 lives lost. 

Besides increased use of the diving 
bell, it is anticipated that the “Squa- 
lus” disaster will provide incentive 
for improvement of undersea safety 
equipment. 


Numerous Devices 
Adopted Since 1927 


The greatest American submarine 
disaster, sinking of the S-4 off Prov- 
incetown, Mass., Dec. 16, 1927, with 
forty officers and men lost, gave rise 
to the following safety devices: The 
Momsen lung (carried aboard the 
“Squalus”), the rescue chamber 
which worked with such success last 
week, the marker buoy with tele- 
phone attached, which provided the 
first contact between the “Squalus” 
and a surface vessel] last week, and 
the identification signal gun whose 
red flare drew her sister ship, the 
“Sculpin,” to the site where the 
“Squalus” lay helpless 

After the S-4 disaster a Navy safe- 
ty board was convened to examine 
thousands of suggestions for im- 
provement of safety undersea. It 
thought probable that a similar 
board may be set up this time after 
a court of inquiry or a Congressional 
committee determines the reason 
why the “Squalus’” 32-inch hydrau- 
lic induction valve failed to close. 

Advances in submarine safety may 
follow from the loss of the “Squalus,” 
Say naval experts, but they also 
point out that there are some haz- 
ards of under-surface navigation 
that no safety device can prevent. 
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PACIFIC ANNOUNCES 





High Speed - Air-conditioned 
All Pullman 


A new and splendidly equipped high-speed train 
has joined the famous family of fast, air-conditioned 
trains of the direct Overland Route to SanFrancisco. 
The new “Treasure Island Special’’ operates on the 
same fast schedule as the all-Pullman ‘‘Forty Niner.” 
Only 49 hours and 55 minutes between Chicago 
and San Francisco—five round trips a month. 


this new train, the 


direct Overland Route places at the disposal of 
Fair visitors three of America’s finest and 
smartest high-speed trains—The Streamliner 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO’ the ‘‘FORTY NINER,” 
and now the ‘‘TREASURE ISLAND SPECIAL,’’ 
. +.» fast, de luxe service 15 times a month in 


The “Treasure Island Special,’ an all-Pullman, 
extra fare train, offers superlative travel comforts. 

uipment includes a beautiful dining car, a smart 
buffet club car and an observation lounge. There 
are drawing rooms, double bedrooms, compart- 
ments, roomy berths—superb meals—a Registered 
Nurse-Stewardess—barber, bath and valet service. 


FINE DAILY TRAINS: Offering daily departure 
from Chicago to San Francisco are the all-Pullman 
San Francisco Overland Limited—the money- 
Saving Challenger—the Pacific Limited. 


Chicago & North Western Ry. or Union Pacific Railroad 
7 300 


Nat'l Press Bldg. 


Phone Republic 0600 E 


Washington, D.C. — 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ml, 


Wester-Inon Paci 


Sticantiners and Challengers 
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This is an artist's conception of the interior of the Navy's diving 
bell that brought 33 men to safety from the sunken submarine 


Squalus last week. 


Rescued men enter from the ship through the 


narrow bottom opening and climb to the bell’s upper compartment, 


where they crouch in about 5!5 


to the surface. 


feet of headroom until brought 





CONGRESS’ 5 MONTHS: 
WORK DONE, UNDONE 


Mecrsgatin + 


JHEN the 76th Congress convened 
on January 3, 1939, there was no 
lack of grist for the legislative mill. 
Facing the assemblage of legislators, 
whose complexion had been severely 
altered by the elections in the pre- 
vious fall, were problems of domes- 
tic recovery, foreign policy, and na- 
tional defense. 

Now, just about five months after 
the mill began to grind, only two of 
the many important issues to be de- 
cided has received the Congressional 
stamp of approval. Should Congress 





What Congress has done | 
and failed to do at this ses- | 
sion. The major measures 

| passed and those pending. | 





wish to avoid transacting the busi- 
ness of the nation during the sum- 
mer, and still settle the half dozen 
highly controversial issues before it, 
a first-rate lubricating job will have, 
to be done on the legislative ma- 
chinery. 

To its credit the 76th Congress can 
lay claim to passage of the Army and 
Navy national defense bills, in which 
record peace-time sums were pledged 
for the country’s physical protection 
against armed aggression. Also set- 
tled was the amount of power the 
President could use in reorganizing 
the executive agencies of Govern- 
ment in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. 

In contrast, Congress has yet to 
commit itself by vote to amendments 
to the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wage-Hour Law and the Social 
Security Act. Existing neutrality 
laws have yet to be revised or ex- 
tended. Still to come is legislation 
for repeal, modification or continu- 
ance of certain provisions of the 
tax laws. Still facing Congress is 
the question of how much and by 
what method Federal relief funds 
shall be spent during the 1940 fiscal 
year. The whole problem of export 
and domestic subsidies on farm 
products waits on definite legisla- 
tive action. 

Appropriation Bills 
Are Largely Finished 

This is not to say that the gen- 
tlemen of the Senate and House have 
been loafing. Scores of routine leg- 
islative matters have been settled. 
With the exception of the Agricul- 
ture Department Appropriation Bill, 
bogged down in conference, nearly 
all of the millions of dollars required 
to keep the Government functioning 
have been countersigned by Con- 
gress. 

And even on those important is- 
sues which have yet to reach the 
final voting stage, the preliminary 
step—committee hearings—has been 
either started finished 

At the time 76th C 
convened, foreign occupied 


ntion. It 


or 
the ymngress 
crises 


much of the nation’s atte 
under a cloud of Furopean con- 


an armament-minded | 


was 


flicts 


that 


+ legislature 


voted for immense na- 
tional defense funds. At the same 
time, Congress evinced little inclina- 
tion to settle on legislation which 
would clarify the United States’ for- 
eign policy. In like fashion, there 
was hesitation before the task of 
promoting domestic recovery through 
new or remedial legislation. 

A highlighted summary of the 
first five months of this session re- 
veals, in addition to the reorganiza- 
tion act and national defense acts, 
passage of the Public Salary Act 
which permits reciprocal taxation 
by States and Federal Government 
of their employes’ earnings. 

Four years after the legislators’ at- 
tention was first directed to it, the 
Townsend old-age pension plan was 
forced out of committee for consid- 
eration by the House, but under a 
“gag” rule which limited debate 
Designed as a strategic “show-down,” 
the move was expected, once and 
for ali, to settle this highly-con- 
troversial issue. 

Senate action squelched a demand 
for completion of the Florida ship 
canal. House action netted a new 
rivers and harbors bill. Between 
the two houses the Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation bill bounced 
like a ball with wordy arguments 
over farm parity payments. May 1 
came and went and with it the cash- 
and-carry provision of the Neutral- 
ity Law without any congressional 
action to meet the legal deadline. 


Railroad Aid, Taxes 
To Be Considered 


When Congress got through with 
the President’s request for 875 mil- 
lion dollars for emergency relief 
funds, 725 millions was ticketed. 
When the President renewed his re- 
quest by asking for 150 million dol- 
lars to make up the balance, Con- 
gress compromised on 100 million. 

From the House side came an ex- 
tension of powers for the Federal 
Housing Administration. The Sen- 
ate agreed with the President in con- 
firming the nominations of Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas, Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins and Attorney 
General Murphy. 

Bills affecting the status of aliens 
originated in both houses. In the 
cards are several pieces of railroad 
legislation. That there will be some 
action on tax revision is assured by 
Senate and House leaders. 


Celebei ty Hour 


is almost any hour at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Its world- 
famous food and beverages, 
its distinguished atmosphere, its 
incomparable service attract 





Key people, those whose names 
are news. Reasonable rates. 


Be sure, to include historic 
Philadelphia in your itinerary 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUOE M. BENNETT, Gen. migr.| 
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, AROUND THE WORLD: 
A BLOCKADE OF CHINA ~ 


- 


GREAT BRITAIN 


" Pepeeaiger approves virtual alli- 
4 ance with Russia. 

“What is Hitler going to do about 
it?” is the question diplomats are 
asking, now that the British cabinet 
has agreed to sign a mutual assist- 
ance pact with France and Soviet 
Russia, pledging each to go to the 
the other's aid in case of attack and 
thought to include a pledge to help 
Rumania, Greece, Turkey or Poland 
if any of those powers is attacked on 
a European front. 

If the pact is signed and carried 
out, Germany would be “encircled”, 
a condition that Chancellor Hitler 
Says he will “never again” permit 
Indicated by the Cabinet’s decision 
is the collapse of one German hope, 
the hope that Germany would never 
have to repeat the 1914 experience of 
fighting a war on two fronts. If the 
prospective Russian British-French 
pact means what it says, Germany 
will have to reckon with an enemy 
On both fronts in event af war. 

That is why many diplomats now 
say that the British Cabinet’s deci- 
sion may prevent war. 


x* * * 


JAPAN 


IKYO begins stopping foreign 
ships off China Coast. 


Reaction of the United States, 
Great Britain and France to the 
tion of the Japanese Navy in stop- 
ping and searching a French and a 
British ship off the China coast is 


ac- 


being closely watched in the Far 
East. 

Japan now asserts the right to 
seize military goods destined for 


China, and experts on the Far East 
are eager to know if the western 
powers will strive to deny Japan the 
right to impose a blockade in an 
undeclared war, 

Stopping Occidental vessels is only 
the latest of a long of en- 
croachments by Japan on Weslern 
privileges in the Far East. Interna- 
tional settiements have heen occu- 
pied, bombed and policed by Japan; 


series 


a British ambassador has been 
strafed with bullets; an American 
ship has been bombed; river traffic 


on the Yangtze has been monopol- 
ized by Japan; Occidental trade has 
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S. PATENT OFFICE 


When you taste the rare 
flavor of this famed 


Kentucky whiskey, 


you'll know why 


been made subject to tariff and cur- 
discriminations, and in a 
of other ways Japan has made it dif- 
ficult for westerners to maintain 
tneir position in China, 


rency host 


x~ *« * 





FINLAND 


YERMANY backs Finnish move 
F to fortify Alands. 


A showdown between Europe's 
great powers over the question 
Whether the Aland Islands, 


manding approaches to Soviet Rus- 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 


come 


Sian ports, shall be fortified is now WHISKEY 

viewed as a potential major test of 

strength. IS HEAD OF THE 
Sweden and Finland 


are asking ‘ BOURBON FAMILY 


to fortify the tiny islands 
which command the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Germany backs their demands. But 
Great Britain, France and Soviet 
Russia are moving to protest fortifi- 
caulon, presumably because in time 
of war Germany might seize the pro- 
posed forts and block 

and out of Leningrad. 

The islands are small, the contest 
fortify them has received little 
notice, but military advantage is at 
stake. Consequently informed Eu- 
ropeans expect fireworks before the 
issue 


the right 


shipping in 


to 


is settled. 


OLD G 
bas SRAND DAD 


~ Analg 
The Maximum War Tax 
Under Senator Bone’s Bill 


In the May 15 issue of The United 
States News, in an article on page 3 
analyzing three plans prepared in 
to prevent war, it was 
that under a bill (S. 1885) in- 
troduced by Senator Bone a person 
than $75,000 a year 
might have to pay more in State and 
Federal taxes than the amount of 
his income. 

The United States News was in 
error in making this statement. 
Section 23c of the Bone bill makes it 
impossible for a person to be 
quired to pay more in taxes than he 
earns in income. The clause does 
this by permitting the taxpayer “to 
deduct taxes paid, other than Fed- 
eral, from his taxable income, so 
that the Federal tax proposed by 
Senator Bone would be levied only on 
that portion of income that remains 
after other taxes are paid. 


Congress 


stated 


earning more 


re- 











_ GULF SCIENTIST is tak- 
ing a reading on a remarkable 
machine ... a machine that en- 
ables him to predict an event 
that will happen in the future. 
For, with this new Gulf ma- 
chine, the scientist can determine 
the service life of a bearing under 
any given set of operating condi- 
tions. 
knowledge Lo 


Gulf turns this 





This man 1s toretelling the future 





By 
upon the axiom that the life of a 


of the future—is one of the rea- 


sons why Gulf offers to industry 


ingemous account. working 


bearing is dependent upon the _ the very finest oils and greases. 


Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refin- 


ing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


characteristics of its lubricant, 
Gulf determines with greater ac- 
curacy the particular qualities ; 

, sylvania, 
necessary in various types of lu- 
bricating oil. 


This ability to determine the 





Jubric ation needs of the present 


LUBRICATION 





as well as to anticipate those 
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+ SPENDING, TAXES, BUSINESS CONTROLS: PRESIDENTS POSITION + 


+ 5-cent cotton and 10-cent corn a; a 
30-cent wheat. 





+ we will have to cut every item 10+ 
per cent or 20 per cent or, if we do 





President Roosevelt’s address May + 
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tomers with more money? 

One school of thought is what I 
call the school of the gamblers. You | 
find some of them in every com- | 
munity—as well as in Wall Street— | 


and bankers and economists whom I | 


talk with briefly or at length in any | 


given month of the year.. 


I wonder | 


if you have any conception of the | 


variety of suggestions and panaceas 
they offer me. 


I wonder if you know the very | 
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A Letter From South Africa 
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PRESIDENT'S 
DEFENSE OF 





POLICIES 


(Continued From Page &J | 
sion that the only alternative is to 


yt them on a dole. 
That is where I make a stand. 

1 tell my visitor that never so long 
as I am President of the United 
states will I condemn millions of 
men and women to the dry-rot of 
jdleness On & dole; never condemn 
the business enterprise of the United 
states to the loss of millions of dol- 
jars’ worth of customer purchasing 

wer; never take the terrific risk of 
what would happen to the social sys- | 
tem of American democracy if we | 
foisted on it an occasional basket of 
groceries instead of the chance to 
work 

I well know the difficulties and the 
costs of a work policy. 

1 do not have to be told that 5 per 
cent of the projects are of question- | 
able value—I know it. Or that 5 per 
cent of the people on relief projects 
ought not to be on the rolls—I know 
that, too. But when you think of 
nearly three million men and women | 
scattered over all the 48 States and | 
all of the 3,100 counties in America, 
I am proud of the fact that 95 per 
cent of the projects are good, and 
that 95 per cent of the people are 
properly on the rolls. And I know 
that the American people cannot be 
fooled into believing that the few ex- | 
ceptions actually constitute the gen- | 
eral practice. 

My friend across the desk mur- 
murs something about old-age pen- | 
sions. He is a bit half-hearted about | 
this and he finally admits not only | 
the need for dignified support of old | 
age, given and accepted as a new 
American right, but he realizes that | 
over a period of years this support | 
will have to be extended rather than | 
reduced. You and I and all Amer- 
icans agree that we must work out | 
this problem for our old people. 

| 


Tax Readjustments: | 
The Problems Faced 


And so my visitor leaves convinced, 
in nine cases out of ten, that balanc- 
ing the budget today, or even next 
year, is a pretty difficult if not an 
impossible job. 

A few words about Federal taxes: 

They fall into three principal cate- 
gories—consumer taxes, like the 
taxes on cigarettes and gasoline and 
liquor; personal taxes, like the per- 
sonal income taxes and the inher- 
itance taxes; and, finally, taxes on 
corporations. Together they yield | 
nearly six billion dollars. 

For good, sound business reasons 
two things seem clear to me. 

First, especially in view of the un- 
balanced budget, we ought not to | 
taise less money from taxation than 
we are doing now. 

Second, it would be bad for busi- 
ness to shift any further burden to 
consumer taxes. The proportion of 
consumer taxes to the total is plenty 
high enough as it is. Remember, as 
business men and as retailers, that 
any further taxes on consumers, like 
& sales tax, means that the consum- 
ets can buy fewer goods at your 
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of world attention. 


tracted. 


war before now. 


Britain and France. 


BRITONS FEEL 
PEACE TREATIES 
WERE UNJUST 


I do not pursue that point. 





Africans Believe the Dictators Must Be Checked 


The delicate status of international relations, the rivalries sig- 
nified by cries of “aggression” and “encirclement,” are the center 
Barnett Potter, Editor of “The Star,” of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, has written to “The United States 
News” his views on the dispute of the dictatorships vs. the democ- 
racies, reflecting the attitude of many in his own country. Be- 
cause of the importance of the questions involved and because of 
the penetrating and lucid expression of views by Mr. Potter, his 
permission was asked and received to print the part of his letter 
dealing with international relations. The text follows: 


~ AT the moment of writing, Europe is still walking along the 

edge of the precipice. I imagine that never before in modern 
history has a state of international crisis been so acute and pro- 
I suppose it is only the fact that our sensibilities have 
been blunted by the course of events since the World War, and 
that the threatening language of statesmen and newspapers has 
become customary, that has prevented affairs disintegrating into 


We are deeply encouraged and most grateful for the growing 
sympathy which we seem to detect in the United States for 
I am by no means a slavish devotee of 
British policy, but frankly I do not see what course can be pur- 
sued at present other than that of preparing to defend ourselves 
against an axis attack at the same time as holding ourselves open 
for the reasonable discussion of any matter which may assuage 
German or Italian discontent, and promote peace. 


Practically the majority of British 
public opinion long ago felt that many 
aspects of the Peace Treaties were un- 
reasonable and unjust—although no 
more unreasonable and unjust (probably 
nothing like as much so) as the terms the Central Powers would 
have imposed upon us had they won the war. 
mitted wrong is not cancelled out by another probable wrong, so 


However, an ad- 


But Britain took the lead in the endeavor to tone down the 
severity of the Peace Treaties and restore peace and trade. This 
endeavor was for long resisted, openly and covertly, by the 
French. One could hardly complain, for they lived on the Con- 
tinent whereas we have enjoyed our island security for a thou- 
sand years. We lost a million dead, but they lost more than twice 
this number, and they had their soil desecrated by the German 
invader three times in a century. 


Nevertheless, the Peace Treaties were being revised in the 
direction of generosity and justice more rapidly, I suppose, than 
any other peace treaty of modern times. The army of occupation 
was reduced and then withdrawn, reparations payments were 
reduced and then cancelled entirely, and British and American 


, German Aggression as Seen by a Johannesburg Editor—Injustices of Peace Treaties—Why South 


money loaned to Germany for the purpose of reconstruction. 

I do not deny that there were still grievances —such as the 
Sudetenland, the colonies, Memel, Danzig and the Polish Cor- 
ridor. But it is now apparent that Germany desires to reach far 
beyond the redress of these admitted injustices. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty—that an injustice which could and should be 
redressed in favor of a peaceful member of international society, 
takes on a different complexion when the claimant is neither 


peaceful nor reliable. 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF COLONIAL 
PROBLEMS 


The colonial question, particularly in 
Africa, is an example of this. South Af- 
rica holds the mandate for the adjoin- 
ing territory of South West Africa, 
about 300,000 square miles in area or, 
I think, five or six times the size of Georgia. 


From 1920 to 


1933 I always took the liberal viewpoint that we should not have 
taken this territory from Germany, and that it should be restored. 


But it is impossible lightly to contemplate its restoration now 
to the Germany of Herr Hitler. There is good reason to fear 
that if we did, it would become an avowed center of Naziism, and 
that sooner or later envious eyes would be turned on us. The Nazi 
technique of fomenting domestic disaffection and subversion, 
creating “incidents” and making these the excuse for military 
intervention is, of course, quite well known now. Just the same 
applies to the British mandated territory of Tanganyika, formerly 
German East Africa, which lies 3,000 miles to the north of us. 

Such views are held not only by those of English origin who 
comprise only one-third of the white population of South Africa, 
but by an increasingly large majority of Dutch-speaking South 


Africans. 


Many of them still cherish bitterness as a result of 


the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902—not, I admit, without justi- 
fication, for that conflict was not the most creditable incident in 


British history. 
ATTEMPT MADE 
TO REDRESS 
INJUSTICES 


But every endeavor has been made to 
redress the injustice of that time. Only 
four or five years after the conclusion 
of that war the conquered Boer Repub- 
lics had self-government 
them; in 1911 the two Boer colonies and the 


restored to 
two English 


colonies were united, and awarded a very extensive measure of 
self-government which was expanded in 1926 to a complete do- 
minion sovereignty, in internal and external affairs alike, such 


as Canada enjoys. 


But even among the handful of Dutch for whom even this is 
not enough, and who are still critical of Britain, there is an 
increasing dubiety about Germany. The German distortion and 
even suppression of religion has greatly influenced the Dutch, 
among whom the rigid doctrines of Calvin are still powerful. 
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, BERGDOLL'S FORTUNE: 
CAN HE RECOVER IT? 


Mevosgnraca + 


LMOST half a million dollars in 
cash, real estate, mortgages, 
stocks and bonds is at stake as Gro- 
ver Cleveland Bergdoll, America’s 
most notorious war-time draft dodg- 
er, waits in an Army prison on Gov- 


| ernor’s Island for a ruling on his 
| citizenship. 
Arrested last week cn a charge of | 





Bergdoll’s thousands. 
Fate of the draft dodger’s 
fortune. 











desertion by Army officers when he 
arrived in New York harbor, Bergdoll 
now waits to know if he will get all 
or any of the fortune he left behind 
him when he escaped from prison in 
1920 and, fleeing to Germany by way 
of Canada and Great Britain, began 
a self-imposed 20-year exile in the 
land now ruled by Adolf Hitler. 

Son of a millionaire brewer, Berg- 
doll was a wealthy man when he 
evaded draft authorities in 1918, was 
arrested, sentenced to five years’ 
hard labor and then escaped in 1920 
Prominent socially, he was known as 
“The Playboy of the Eastern Sea- 
board.” 

But the Alien Property Custodian 
took Bergdoll’s fortune after his es- 
cape from the United States, and to- 
day, in the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Bureau of the Department of 
Justice, a United States official stands 
watch over Bergdoll’s riches. They 
include $308,284.39 in cash, 20 par- 
cels of real estate, appraised five 
years ago at $146,450; eight mort- 
gages with a face value of $19,500, 
miscellaneous securities with an ac- 
tual value of $7,000 and stock of un- 
known worth in the Bergdoll Brewing 
Company. The total Bergdoll fortune 
is estimated to be at least $481,204.39. 

Whether or not the draft dodger 


| will get part or all of this sum de- 
| pends on whether he is declared to 


be an American citizen. The Trading 
with the Enemy Act, a war measure, 
forbids paying seized fortunes to 
fugitives from justice; consequently, 


+ temburg, Germany, he had no claim 
} on the money 


Now that he has re- 
turned to serve out his jail term, he 
would have more of a claim. But first 
he must show American citizenship. 

Last week the Labor Department 
asked the Attorney General for a 
ruling on Bergaoll’s status as a citi- 
zen, but the Justice Department ré- 
fused the ruling, pending court ac- 
tion. 

Seizure of Bergdoll by the Army 
represented a quiet victory for the 
War Department in a struggle with 
the Labor and State Departments for 
custody over Bergdoll. At the last 
moment the Labor and State Depart- 
ments withdrew their claims to the 
returned fugitive, leaving the way 
open for Army men to meet Bergdoll 
in New York bay and incarcerate 
him in Fort Jay. 
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called deterrent taxes on business + conditions, which are based on prin- + pay out, principal and interest, over + level where Government can do the 
corporations, we must find substitute ciple. 


taxes to lay on business corporations. 
That language is as plain as an old 
shoe. 


Let me give you an example of 
what I call making a mountain out 
of a mole hill. There is a hullaba- 
loo for the repeal of the undistrib- 
uted earnings tax. You would think 
that this was the principal deterrent 
to business today. Yet it is a simple 
fact that out of one billion one hun- 
dred million dollars paid to the Fed- 
eral Government by corporations, 
less than twenty million dollars 
comes to the Government from the 


undistributed earnings tax — less 


store 


Therefore, I want to leave the pro- | 
Portion between these three groups | 
of taxes just where it is now. 


Let me proceed. 


than 2 per cent of the total. 

Iam wholly will- 
ing to have this twenty-million-dol- 

| Jar tax, less than 2 per cent of the 
That means that if we reduce so- ' total, wholly repealed on two simple | 
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YOUR BEDROOM 


IS READY! 








Double Bedroom Pullmans are now 
in year-round service between 
Chicago, the Twin Cities, Seattle 
and intermediate points on North- 
ern Pacific’s transcontinental 


NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


These new-type cars supplement 
standard Pullmans, Tourist sleep- 
ing cars and de luxe coaches —all 
air-conditioned —and provide 


privacy with economy. 


“GREAT BIG” BAKED POTATOES 


and other distinctive dishes have made Northern 
Pacific dining car service a favorite among Western 
travelers for many years. 

If you contemplate a trip West, plan to go or return 
by way of the colorful Pacific Northwest on the air- 
conditioned, roller-bearing NORTH COAST LIMITED. 
We'll gladly prepare a complete itinerary for the asking. 


E. E. NELSON 
299 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 













prises, like Boulder Dam, which will 


The first is that this twenty mil- 
| lion dollars shall be raised by some 


other form of tax against corpora- 
tions and not against other groups 
of taxpayers—and that it shall be 
raised in such a way that it will be 
paid by the twenty-elght thousand 
bigger corporations, earning more 
than $25,000 a year, and not by the 
one hundred and seventy-five thou- 


| sand little corporations earning less 


than that sum. 


Avoiding Loopholes 


In Revenue Laws 


The second condition is that in the 
repeal of this tax we shall not re- 


turn to the old tax evasion loophole | 


by which a small group of very rich 
people were able to leave their 
profits in closely held corporations, 


thus avoiding the full rates of the | 


higher brackets on their personal in- 
comes. 
want to go back to that pernicious 
habit. 

I have talked with you at some 
length about the radicals who have 
the hunch that we ought to go back 
to the conditions of 1929; about per- 
forming a major operation by ampu- 
tating present functions of Govern- 


| ment; and about the efforts of some 


who would reduce corporation taxes 
and add to consumer taxes. 

But I would not have you believe 
that the conservative attitude of this 
Administration plans as any. perma- 
nent part of our American system 
an indefinite continuation of excess 
of outgo over cash receipts. 


The Debt Problem 


Of the Government 


This week is dedicated by the op- 
ponents of the Administration to 
merchandising horror about the na- 
tional debt. We are having a Na- 
tional Debt Week like a National 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week. 

Let us talk about the debt in busi- 
ness men’s terms. 

In the first place, a nation’s debt, 


| luke the deposit liability of a bank, 


must be considered in relation to its 


| assets. 


A large part of the Government 
debt is offset by debts owed to the 
Government—loans of many kinds 
made on a business basis by the 
RFC and the Farm Credit Ad- 


| ministration, for instance, and now 


being repaid on schedule. These 
assets are just as sound as the loans 
made by the bankers of the country. 

Another portion of the debt is 
invested in federally-owned enter- 


a period of years. 
A third part of the debt has been 


| invested in works like flood control 
| dams and levees, to save us from 
| heavy future losses. 


They will pay 
for themselves in a very few years 
by eliminating annual property dam- 
age which each year has sun into 
hundreds of millions—pay by the 
saving of taxable values which other- 


wise would have floated off down | 
| possible? 


stream. 


things that have to be done to pre- 
serve our people and our resources 


than to play the speculative hunch | 


and withdraw Government from 
lending and investment, from con- 
serving property and from providing 
work for our capital and our people, 
in the hope that in some mysterious 
way a miracle will occur—a miracle 
which our only experience under 
modern conditions has proved im- 





I keep saying “Do not lose sight of 
the forest because of the trees.” Let 
us always distinguish principle and 


The next thing to remember about 
the debt is that Government, like 
business men, is investing in order 
to create a higher volume of busi- | Objectives from details and me- 
ness income and, therefore, a bigger | chanics. You cannot expect this 
net yield for Government. National | Administration to alter the principles 





| income will 


Patriotic people will not | 


capital and put idle labor to work. 


How National Income 
Has Fallen and Risen 


The year before I took office our 
national income was thirty-nine bil- 
lions. In 1937 it got up to sixty-nine 
billions. In 1938 it went back to 
sixty-two bililons. Today it is run- 


ning at the rate of sixty-five billions. | 


At eighty: billions, the income from 
present taxes will be sufficient to 
meet expenditures on the present 
scale—and actually to reduce our re- 


| lief appropriations. 


Today with no danger of surplus 
of goods overhanging the market— 
just because we have tried to keep 
consumer purchasing power up to 
production—the nation is in an ex- 
cellent position to move forward into 
a period of greater production and 
greater employment. 

And, when this week you see all 
the crocodile tears about the burden 
on our grandchildren to pay the 
Government debt, remember this: 

Our national debt after all is an 
internal debt owed not only by the 
nation but to the nation. If our 
children have to pay interest on it 
they will pay that interest to them- 
selves. A reasonable internal debt 


| will not impoverish our children. 


But if we do not allow a demo- 
cratic Government to do the things 
which need to be done and hand 
down to our children a deteriorated 
nation, their legacy will be not a 
legacy of abundance or even a legacy 
of poverty amidst plenty, but a 
legacy of poverty amidst poverty. 


Working to Balance 
Income and Outgo 


Don’t you agree that it is better 
to work unitedly to balance the na- 
tional income in national outgo at a 


be greater tomorrow | 
than it is today because Government | 
| has had the courage to borrow idle 


and objectives for which we have 
struggled the last six years. 

But if you approve of the pur- 
poses that lie behind our policies, 
but believe our operating methods 
can be improved, then your help and 


your counsel are welcome—doubly | 


welcome in this Administration. 
That relates to the details of taxa- 
tion, details of relief, the details of 


every administrative branch of the | 


Government. 
Preventing “Aggression” 


By Groups and Individuals 
If I have spoken to you seriously 


tonight, it is because I believe that | 


you, too, are thinking of the well- 
being of every man, woman and child 
in our country—that you go along 
with me in every effort that I can 
make for the preservation of world 


peace and for the preservation of do- | 
mestic peace—not merely an armed | 


peace which foregoes war for the mo- 


ment, but a peace that comes from a | 
knowledge, both abroad and at home, | 


that there will be no further acts of 
aggression on the part of nations, on 
the part of groups or on the part of 
individuals. 

You think, rightly, of profits in 
your own business—so does every 
other American—so do I. But we 
are not ruled by the thought of 
profits alone. More and more we 
seek the making of profits by 
processes that will not destroy our 
fellow men who are.our neighbors. 

That is one of the functions of 
your Government. It seeks your co- 
operation in the extension of that 
ideal. It is open to your advice and 
your help—because it believes that 


its fundamental ideals and yours 


are the same. 


That is why I came to you, not in | 


the spirit of criticism, not with a big 
stick, but with a simple plea for your 
assistance as American citizens in 
working out our common problems 
with good will and with the mainte- 
nance of the ideals of peace. 








TO KEEP FRESH FRUITS FRESH 
ERIE TAKES REFRIGERATOR CARS TO SEA 


j Problem: How to get soft fruits for export from re- 
frigerator car into steamer’s hold — without 
exposing them in transfer. 









Now... Erie has the answer. Instead of unloading 
fruit shipments into barges at New York Harbor, 
refrigerator cars are floated alongside waiting 
steamers. Fruit is unloaded directly into the vessels’ 
pre-cooled chambers for the long voyage across the 
pond. From shipper to ship fresh fruits are kept 
fresh under constant refrigeration! 





— 


You may not export soft fruits. But when you ship 
via Erie the same concern will be shown for the 
safety of your product—whatever it may be. 
Chances are Erie will deliver it faster and more 
economically, too! Call the Erie agent on your next 
shipment and get the proof! 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





Tightening transportation con- 
Full speed on defense and 
Mid-July ad- 


trol. 


farm legislation. 





journment visioned. 














HE legislative program is being shaped 

around a tentative plan of the leaders of 

both houses to adjourn Congress not later than 
mid-July. 

Congress is a little behind last year’s record in 
passing appropriation bills, but they are far ad- 
vanced, with the bulk of them already law and 
all the others on the way. To the leaderships, 
these annual supply measures, involving bil- 
lions of dollars in the aggregate, are the first 
concern, as it is upon them that the maintenance 
of the Federal departments and agencies de- 
pends. All are safe for enactment when Con- 
gress quits. 

While the proposed railroad reorganization 
court and other rail relief measures marked time, 
the Senate debated and passed the Wheeler bill 
to tighten Federal regulatory powers, through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, over the inter- 
related freight and traffic rates on inland, coast- 
wise and intercoastal shipping, interstate motor 
bus and truck rates and rail rates. (Details of 
debate on this page.) 

The Senate later debated the Railroad Reor- 
ganization Court bill. 


Tax Revision Plans 


Still in the Making 


Tax plans for this session are still in the mak- 
ing. More conferences were held at the White 
House and the Treasury, without a specific pro- 
gram. 

Farm measures are being pressed. The big, 
record-breaking annual appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture totaling almost one 
and a quarter billions, is in conference, sent 
there by the unusual procedure of a special rule 
in the House to expedite it. The main contro- 
versy is over its subsidies of $225,000,000 for 
farm parity payments and $113,000,000 for dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities, written into 
the House bill by the Senate. 

Two bills passed by the House would provide 
that Federal allotments of acreage for wheat in 
future years should not exceed the 55-million- 
acre maximum prescribed for 1939 and that the 
Federal cotton allotment of eleven and a half 
million bales for 1939 should be extended in- 
definitely. 

To strengthen the Coast Guard as an arm of 
national defense, the House passed a Senate bill 
authorizing construction of a Coast Guard air 
base at Kodiak, Alaska, at a cost of $2,733,000, to 
be built jointly. with a naval air base there; 
also authorizing building of new cruisers at a 
total cost of $9,000,000, and the construction of 
fifteen new Coast Guard airplanes totaling $2,- 
490,000 in cost. 

The House accepted Senate amendments to the 
$54,000,000 nevai public works authorization bill 
and sent it to the President. The amendments 
authorize purchase of the Hunter’s Point dry- 
docks at San Francisco, Calif., from the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, for $4,000,000, 
but, if purchase is not negotiated, the Navy will 
build its own drydocks at not exceeding $6,000,- 
000. The bill also authorized $2,545,000 for work 
on the South Boston, Mass., drydocks, to accom- 
modate big battleships. 


Mortgage Insurance 


System Expanded 

The Federal. Housing.Authority’s power to in- 
sure mortgages is to be extended to July 1, 1941, 
and the amount of such insurance it can issue 
is increased from three to four billion dollars 
under a bill agreed to in conference and about 
to go to the President. 

The Townsend old-age pension plan has 
emerged into the House. While a temporary vic- 
tory for the Townsendites who have been seeking 
for years a record vote in the House, it is also a 
strategic move by administration leaders to kill 
the bill. (Details on this page.) 

The Social Security Act amendments, also 
ordered favorably reported to the House by the 
Ways and Means Committee, will be expedited 
in both houses with administration spur. They 
would “freeze” old-age insurance taxes at tne 
present one per cent; would inaugurate payment 
of these benefits in 1940 instead of 1942; and 
would restrict ywnemployment. compensation 
taxes to wages of $3,000 per annum or less. (De- 
tails on page 2.) 





Record of Legislation 


WNSEND old-age pension bill (H. R. 2); re- 


ported to House without recommendations 
May 24. 
Record-breaking peacetime 1940 annual naval 
appropriation bill (H. R. 6149); President signed 


May 25. 

Removal of 30-billion-dollar limit on Government 
bonds outstanding at any one time, without changing 
the maximum national debt limit of 45 billion dol- 
lars (H. R.5748); House passed May 23. 

National transportation policy for regulating water 
carriers, motor busses and trucks and railroads (S. 
2009); Senate passed May 25. 

Taking profits out of war by steeply graduated in- 
come and other taxes for national defense (S. 1885); 
introduced jointly by Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Agriculture appropriations, next fiscal year, $1,218,- 
666.514 (H.R.5269); sent to conference May 23. 

Department of Labor annual appropriations, $30,- 
000,000 (H.R.5427); sent to conference May 22. 

Minimum national allotments for cotton and wheat 
(H. J. Res. 246 and 247); House adopted May 22. 


50 Senators; 


Amending Social Security Act “freezing” present 
one per cent old age insurance tax, etc. (H. R. 6497); 
Ways and Means Committee agreed to, May 24. 
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Hands Tell A Story Under the Capitol Dome 





GEORGE DEATHERAGE 


Hands Upraised: George Deatherage, leader 
of the Knights of the White Camelia, appear- 
ing before the House committee investigating 
alleged anti-Semitic and fascist propaganda, 
denies subversive activities but professes the 
need for nationalistic group to lead the nation. 


PROF, HAROLD JACKLIN 


Hands Folded: Professor Harold Jacklin, of 
Purdue University, tells a Senate Finance sub- 
committee that he favors the adoption of two 
bills by Senators Gurney and Gillette to re- 
move the tax upon gasoline mixed with grain 
alcohol, in order to remove farm surpluses. 











T. A. M. CRAVEN 


—Harris & Ewing 


Hands Pointing: T. A. M. Craven, member of 

the Federal Communications Committee, tells 

a Senate Interstate Commerce subcommittee 

that no time should be lost in making a thor- 

ough investigation of the telegraph industry, 
as proposed by Senator Wheeler. 
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Problems of Shipping, Railways, Trucks, Busses: 


The Senate Debates a New Transportation Policy 


The Wheeler bill (S. 2009), declaring a national 


transportation policy and expanding ICC regulatory 
powers over water carriers, busses, trucks and rail- 
ways, comes up for debate in the Senate. Excluded 
from the bill is a proposal for pooling of revenues 
from future rate increases, under certain conditions, 
to aid weaker carriers. 
follow: 


Excerpts from the debate 


R. WHEELER (Dem.), Mont., Chairman, Com- 











mittee on Interstate Commerce: The bill we pre- 
sent here today is not a panacea for all ills of the rail- 
roads, or a panacea for the bus and truck people or for 
the shipping people. 

All we seek to do is to regulate all forms of trans- 
portation in exactly the same way—water carriers, rail- 
roads and busses and trucks. Broadly speaking, there 
is general satisfaction on the part of the bus and truck 
people and the railroads with reference to regulation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Some water carriers do not want to be regulated at 
all. Our country is committed to regulation and if it 
is committed to regulation of railroads and of trucks 
and busses, what excuse can there be for not regulating 
competing forms of transportation? 

Mr. BROWN (Dem.), Mich.: I agree about water 
carriers generally, but when American water carriers 
are in competition with foreign carriers, as on the 
Great Lakes, where the grain, iron-ore and coal trades 
are handled in both Canadian and American vessels, 
there should not be regulation of American shipping when 
the United States cannot in any way affect the Canadian 
shipping. 


Companies That Transport 
Own Goods on Rivers 


Mr. DAVIS (Rep.), Pa.: We have a number of in- 
dustries in Pennsylvania which transport their own 
goods from one place to the other on the rivers. 

Mr. WHEELER: There is nothing in the bill that 
affects private transportation on boats privately owned 
and controlled. Much as we may think it should be 
regulated, yet there exists no basis on which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States can regulate a ship which 
is owned by a man who transports his own goods from 
one place to another. 

Mr. REED (Rep.), Kans.: I do not fully concur in 
that statement, because I think the time may come when 
we shall have to regulate the transportation of private 
property by the owner of such property when it is trans- 
ported for commercial purposes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich.: The definition 
the Senator has given, sustained by the Senator from 
Kansas, of this particular section, goes to the very heart 
of one of the chief fears upon the Great Lakes. The 
Senator from Montana makes the unequivocal statement 
that this measure is not intended to reach the bulk car- 
rier which is self-contained, within an operating business 
unit. 

Mr. WHEELER: That is 

For years on the floor of the Senate I have advocated 
deepening and widening of the channels of the Missis- 
sippi River, the Ohio River, and the Missouri River; I 
have been in favor of that. We have taken a billion 
and a half dollars out of the Treasury to widen and 
Who has paid the taxes 


correct. 


deepen those river channels. 
to provide that money? 

All the people of the United States, including the 
railroads of the country, have paid those taxes. They 
have helped to pay for the widening and deepening of 


+ those channels with their own money. They should at + 











least submit to having their rates regulated upon a fair 
basis with their competitors. 

The claim is made that the consuming public gets the 
benefit of the channéls we have made in the rivers. 
The fact is that when the oil companies, the steel com- 
panies, or any of the rest of them ship their products by 
water they receive a benefit, but the consuming public 
does not get one 5-cent piece benefit out of it. When 
the companies ship oil or steel on the Mississippi River 





Passenger and freight rates on in- 
land, coastal and intercoastal ship- 
ping, on interstate motor busses and 
trucks and on the already heavily- 
regulated railroads will come under 
a new, comprehensive national trans- 
portation policy if the Wheeler bill 
before the Senate becomes a law. 
Primarily aimed at stabilizing water 
competition with other modes of 
transportation, it carries far-reach- 
ing new powers for the Interstate 
Highlights 
of Senate views on the bill are pre- 


Commerce Commission. 


sented herewith. 











they charge the railroad rate from Pittsburgh to the 
particular point, whether the commodity is shipped by 
water or whether it is shipped in any other way. 

Mr. MILLER (Dem.), Ark.: The Senator said that 
shipments by water bear the railroad rate. That rate, 
however, is much less than it would be if we did not 
have water transportation, is it not? 

Mr. WHEELER: The Senator misunderstood me. 
I said that when most of these shippers ship by water 
up the Mississippi River or down the Mississippi River, 
or up the Ohio, they pocket the difference they would 
have to pay if they shipped by rail. Steel, oil, and other 
corporations receive the benefit of the lower rates, but 
they do not pass the benefit on to the consumer. They 
put it in their pockets. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (F.-L.), Minn.: It is a matter of 
price fixing instead of transportation. 

Mr. WHEELER: Not entirely. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD: A monopoly has the power to fix 
prices f. o. b. the factory, and then can take its own 
load, unregulated, and haul it for a third of the com- 
mercial rate. That is a matter of price fixing. 

Mr. WHEELER: We have taken the money out of 
the pockets of the railroads to build these channels, and 
have taken the traffic away from the railroads and turned 
it over to the shippers of oil, steel, lumber, cement, and 
other products. I submit that when shippers receive a 
benefit from such a project, as they have been doing, 
they ought to pay something toward the building and 
maintenance of the channels. , 

Mr. NORRIS (Ind.), Nebr.: The inherent advantage 
water transportation gives ought to be preserved and 











ought to be taken into consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McNARY (Rep.), Oreg., Minority Leader: The 
able Senator and his fellow workers have done a very 
excellent job, although some amendments may be re- 
quired that will not only clarify present provisions but 
perhaps change substantive provisions. I was curious 
to know if anyone, save the railroads, has asked for 
regulation of water carriers, 


Mr. WHEELER: The water carriers asked for it. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has repeatedly 


urged regulation of water carriers. 


Mr. McNARY: If transportation on the Columbia 
River, far distant from the sea, is regulated under the 
pending bill, would it in any way affect the cost the 
farmers must pay for sending their wheat in bulk to be 
converted at mills on the Sound, and at Portland, and 
I am interested in the cost 
the farmer must pay for transportation of his wheat to 


at The Dalles, or elsewhere? 


the mills and thence, converted into flour, to the Orient. 


Mr. WHEELER: There should not be the slightest 
If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is honest and does an honest job—and we all 


difficulty in the world. 


think they are honest—then there cannot be any damage 
at all. 
they shall take into consideration the advantages of in- 
land water transportation. 

Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Ida.: To what extent has there 
been any competition between water carriers and rail- 
road carriers of recent years? 

Mr. WHEELER: There is a great deal of it. 

Mr. BORAH: Those in charge of the bill have reached 
the conclusion that it is a wise policy to eliminate com- 
petition between railroads and water carriers? 

Mr. WHEELER: No; we say that there should be 
competition, but we have written into the proposed legis- 
lation a provision that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should recognize the inherent advantages in 
waterways and railroads. If there is to be competition 
between them, then it should not be one-sided compe- 
tition. 


Rejection of Pooling 


Of Rate Increase Revenue 


Mr. BORAH: I think that once we enter the field of 
regulation, the effort to limit and curtail competition to 
fit certain natural situations is imposing upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a very difficult task. 

Mr. REED: It has been suggested that perhaps the 
pooling provision went into the bill by the back door. 
Nothing could be farther from the fact. 

Mr. BYRD (Dem.), Va.: No hearings were held be- 
fore the full committee with respect to the provision. 

Mr. REED. The ICC on Page 12 of their letter to the 
House recommend the enactment of a law to give the 
Commission authority to pool not only revenues from 
rate increases but existing revenues, existing traffic and 
existing facilities. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD (F.-L.), Minn.: As I understand 
it, the funds which are raised for the purpose of pooling 
can only come from increased rates. 

Mr. REED: That is correct; and if there should be 
no increased rates, there could be no pool. There, is no 
thought of trying to pool the earnings of railroads with 
the earnings of water carriers and motor carriers. 

(The Senate rejected the amendment to pool revenues 
from general railroad freight increases for benefit of 
weaker roads, and passed the Will May 25.) 





We have written into the bill a provision that 
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TOWNSEND PLAN 
AT ZERO HOUR 









The Townsend plan at last near a 









* vote. Strategy and arguments on 


the measure. 





BOUT the same time social Security legisi,- 
tion was being prepared by the Administ: 
tion for submission to Congress, a movement was 
developing in California for another form of a}- 
tack on the problem of providing for the aged 

Now this pension system for older persons—the 
Townsend Plan—more than five years after 
was originated and more than four years afte; a 
bill to establish it was first introduced in c 
gress,—has reached the stage where the Hoyse 
is scheduled to vote on it this week. 

A bill was reported to the House last week | 
the Ways and Means Committee embodying the 
Townsend Plan as it has been revised to incor- 
porate the latest ideas of Dr. Francis E. Tow 
send, its originator, who is now head of 
Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc. 


The years since February, 


Townsend, 


a retired physician, 


1934, when Dr 


joined wit 


friends to organize Old Age Revolving Pensions 


Ltd., in California, have seen a tremendous o 


Ral 


in popular support for the program. Within a 


comparatively 


short 
claimed several million members. 


time, the organizatior 


It has co 


tinued to hold wide popular support and con- 
Sequently has become an important political fac- 


tor in many sections. 


Unusual Maneuvers 


In Reporting Measure 


An unusual maneuver was recorded in the 
handling of the bill when the Ways and Means 
Committee avoided any recommendation but 
asked the Rules Committee to provide for prompt 
consideration by the House. 

Among other things, the bill proposes a tax of 
0.5 of 1 per cent on the gross revenues of 


producers, manufacturers, 


bers. 


wholesalers or 


It also levies a 2 per cent tax on sales of 


other businesses not coming within this pro 


vision. 


No fixed pension is provided in the bill but 
the pension money is to be divided proportion- 
ately among all citizens over 60 years of age who 
can prove they do not have a penal record, ac 
cording to the amount of receipts from the tax 
levies. A maximum amount of pension is set a 


$200 a month. 


Under the terms of the bill, the persons re- 
ceive the pension only if they agree to spend it 
within one month and if they retire from ail 


gainful business. 


Dr. Townsend estimated that the proceeds 
from the taxes would immediately provide a 
pension of $50 a month to all eligible persons 


more than 60 years of age. 


He believes that 


the spending of the pensioners speedily would ' 
improve business up to a point where a maxi- I 
mum pension of $200 a month might be paid 

The supporters of the Townsend Plan include 
these among the arguments in its favor: 

1. Prosperity would be restored “through rapid 


and continuous and compulsory circulation 


—f 


existing money in trade channels, sufficient |: , 
volume to immediately restore maximum buying 


power and normal 


buying of every form 


manufactured goods, food products and profe 


Sional services.” 


2. Such an increase in spending would res 


in creating a 


new 


market for higher-priced 


goods and thus create additional employment 
industries making such products. 
3. The cost of living would be reduced as 4 


result of the increased demand which 


would 


enable mass production and savings through v 


ume production. 


4. The recovery induced by the plan would per 
mit the saving of the money spent for pres‘ 


relief activities. 


5. Retirement of persons over 60 years of 4-* 


would open up approximately 4,000,000 jobs ‘™ 


younger workers. 


a 


What Its Opponents | 


Say of Program 


Opponents of the plan offered the follow 4 t 
arguments against it during the hearings 
winter before the Ways and Means Committee 

1, Retirement of persons over 60 and their ! t 


placement by younger workers would add not 
ing to the total volume of 


employment 


would do nothing to increase buying powe! 

2. Payment of large sums to older persons © ‘| 
the provision that they spend this rapidly w° 
merely shift a few billions of dollars from 


person under 60 to those over 60. But the tot? 
volume or speed of spending might not P 
affected. 

3. The sales tax would rapidly increase priccs \ 


because business men would have to pass it 0 


consumers. 


4. The taxes would be unfair to some types 


business. 


of 


Economic effects of enactment of the bil! 
summarized by Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, & 
omist of the Twentieth Century Fund, woud 


as follows: 


The 2 per cent transactions tax would yiec 


about $6,200,000,000 on 
income at about the 1936 level 


the basis of a natio 
(this was 


slightly under the level of last year). 


About 


actions 
montk. 


10,100,000 persons 
qualify for old-age pensions. 
tax would provide only 


would be 
Thus the tra 
about $51 





Cost of pensions at $200 a month would 
about 29 billion dollars a year on the 1936 


come basis. 


This would mean that about 8 
cent of the population would get nearly 46 
cent of the national income. 
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UMANS have the homing instinct as 
well as pigeons. Just watch the crowds 
pour from New York office buildings 

late some afternoon. You'll see them head for 
the nearest subway, train, bus, or ferry that 


takes them to wherever home may be. 


The one interruption is the pause to buy a 
paper. Watch any typical newsstand in New 
York and you'll note homeward-bound people 


of the alert, substantial type buying The Sun. 


‘The United States News 














That segment of New York’s population turns 
as naturally to The Sun as it heads for home 


when the day’s work is done. 


The Sun's only “home delivery” System is in 
the hands of those who buy and read it on the 
way home and carry it through the front door 
for the family. It’s this strong home and 
family-influence of The Sun throughout New 
York’s good residential areas that keeps 


getting sales for Sun advertisers, 
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NEW EVIDENCES 
OF AN UPSWING 





Business encouragement. A bet- 
ter outlook. War and 


abroad. 


recovery 





BIT more encouragement over the outlook foi 

business during the months just ahead now 
is given by the Government’s principal fore- 
casters. 

This encouragement derives from the possi- 
bility that Europe’s war scares are over for at 
least a brief period. It also derives from the 
return to production in soft coal and from the 
prospect that the level of home building and of 
Government construction will hold at a rather 
high point during the next few months. 

Steel production is a bit better than some had 
expected, at just under 50 per cent of capacity. 
Car loadings have shown more than a seasonal 
gain, due in important part to the heavier move- 
ment of coal. Construction figures are some- 
what mixed. Automobile sales are running at a 
fairly high level] above consumption so that some 
of the inventories can be worked off. 


Immediate Prospects Are 


Not So Bright 


But, so far as the immediate picture is con- 
cerned, the condition of business is far from 
bright. 

The Federal Reserve Board reports that in 
April its index of industrial production dropped 
to 92 per cent of the 1923-25 average rate from 
98 per cent in March. The Board reports that 
this reduction was caused chiefly by shutdowns 
of the bituminous coal mines, now ended, and 
by a decline in activity at textile mills. 

Preliminary estimates of the May rate of pro- 
duction suggest that it will continue under 95 
per cent. A decline of 7 per cent in the valu- 
ation of April building permits, as compared 
with March, reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was another adverse development. 

At the moment the United States is a laggard 
among the world’s industrial nations as far as 
industrial activity is concerned. 

England's war preparations are resulting in a 
steady rise in activity and a steady decline in 
unemployment. The London Economist refers 
to a prospect that labor shortages may soon ap- 
pear in some industries. 


War Preparations 
Speed French Industry 


France is gaining momentum in production for 
the same reason that England is gaining. War 
preparation in that nation has resulted in an 
end to important labor disputes, to longer hours 
of work in war industries and to a better or- 
ganization of the economy. 

Germany is operating at maximum capacity, 
straining her resources both of manpower and 
machinery. Any further increase in armament 
will of necessity have to come out of consump- 
tion goods, adding to the possibility of unrest 
among workers and the people generally. At the 
Same time any increase in production of con- 
sumption goods will have to be at the expense 
of armament, thereby causing Germany to lag. 

The result of that situation is found by this 
Government’s economists to be rather critical 
for Germany and can lead either to trouble or 
to a greater readiness to talk rather than to 
fight. 

So long, however, as Europe is straining to get 
ready for war, with emphasis on self-sufficiency, 
there is little encouragement from that quarter 
for a return to normal conditions inside the 
United States. Officials point out that this coun- 
try, too, could recover if it wanted to go on a 
war basis. There are some moves in that di- 
rection but, generally, the emphasis is on the 
problem of recovery on a peace-time, rather 
than a war-time, basis. 
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The Voice 
of G overnment 


HENRY WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
IHE real problem before the country, a problem 
that is basic to producers as we. as to dis- 
tributors, is to get a much larger investment of 
capital in desirable productive uses and for de- 
sirable social purposes. 

If we are to have the measure of recovery we 
seek, capital investment must be made either by 
private business or by Government, or by pri- 
vate business with the aid of Government. 

That is the heart of the problem of recovery. 

I am sure that farmers all over the United 
States will rejoice to see the business men get 
back their faith jn the future. 

Farmers would like to see the business men 
taking a chance again. That’s how America was 
built up. That’s how America will make prog- 
ress in the future. The time to invest money is 
when business recovery is just starting, not when 
a boom bubble is ready to burst. 

When capital is flowing and employment is in- 
creasing, purchasing power will be more widely 
spread. When these things come to pass, then 
the retailers will truly be able to serve the masses 
of the American people. When mass distribution 
is accomplished, mass production can be un- 
leashed and the American people can enjoy to 
the full the abundance which nature’s generosity 
and man’s ingenuity have combined to bring 
about. 

(From an address before the American Retail 
Federation at Washington, May 23.) 
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More Billions of Federal Lending?... 


A Better Outlook.. 


. Investing at Profit 
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HE chart above, introduced into evidence at the TNEC hearings, re- 
veals a very close relationship between the investment by industry 

in new plant and equipment and the rate of industrial production. 
Essentially, the chart shows that industry’s investments are closely 
tied in with the degree of prosperity being enjoyed. When times are 


CopyYricut, 1939, By THe Uniten Statrs News PusLIsSHING CorPoRATION. 


improving business men invest in new machinery and new buildings; 
when times take a turn for the worse they spend less for these purposes. 

Such is the attitude of the Government's representatives. 
trialists often contend that increased investment must precede indus- 
trial recovery, rather than follow or even accompany that recovery. 


Indus- 











ecsqrazns PUTTING IDLE CAPITAL TO WORK: 
THE BERLE PLAN OF LOANS FOR RECOVERY 


HE President and his aides suddenly are + rate of industrial investment in plant and equip- + banking system to be‘known as a “System of 


taking as their own an issue that representa- 
tives of business have raised over the past six 
years. 

This issue rises out of the obvious failure of 
investment in capital goods, such as housing 
and industrial plant and equipment, to revive 
on a scale sufficiently broad to provide jobs for 
large numbers of the unemployed. 

Spokesmen for business have contended that 
this failure has been due to Government tax 
policies and Government restrictions of one 
kind or another, 

Spokesmen for the New Deal now are con- 
tending that this failure is due to fundamental 
changes in the world’s economic machinery and 
that to regain a level of investment sufficiently 
high to assure full employment will require 
some drastic changes in the idea of what con- 
stitutes investment and of what constitutes 
“sound” banking. 

The character of the 
thinking by important 
economists inside and 
outside the Government 
is being brought to light 
by the latest hearings of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. These hearings 
have broad significance to business for two 
reasons: First, they look like a dress rehearsal 
for a new program of pump priming through 
“public investment”; and, second, they are pro- 
viding the first comprehensive exposition of the 
flow of capital expenditures in the United 
States. 

The arguments which the TNEC is building 
through testimony of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assis- 
tant Secretary of State; Lauchlin Currie, assis- 
tant director of research and statistics of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and Prof. Alvin Hansen, 
of Harvard, last year’s president of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, are these: 

1, That the investment of new capital is too 
small to maintain an adequate output of durable 
goods, and that this is due to the failure to in- 
vest savings fully. 

2. That this failure results from lack of suf- 
ficient opportunities for profitable investment 
owing in part to the declining rate of popula- 
tion growth and to the maturing nature of 
American industry. 

3. That, in consequence, the Government must 
intervene to restore the blocked income flow by 
investing the surplus savings in projects not of 
a strictly economic nature as measured by pre- 
vious standards. 


TNEC Hearings 
As a Guide to 
Future Policies 


As the chart printed above shows, there does 
appear to be a close relationship between the 


ment and the level of industrial production. 
The question of which comes first, in this in- 
stance, however, is like the question of which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg. 

The New Deal now holds that revived invest- 
ment is a necessary corollary of recovery and, 
through Mr. Berle, offered the blue print of a 
plan to insure investment by directing savings 





A new banking system. How to get 
money to work. The Berle plan and 
business. 











into use. This plan has had White House con- 
sideration but it does not now carry White 
House endorsement, It is advanced at this time 
for educational purposes but it does carry what 
can become a vital meaning for business men 
and bankers. 

The reason for this is that Mr. Berle ex- 
pressed the opinion that the national Govern- 
ment must move much further into the crea- 
tion of wealth than has ever before been con- 
sidered necessary. He holds that the Govern- 
ment can make this move by utilizing its power 
to create an adequate supply of money for use 
in capital expansion and need not depend on an 
irregular supply of available savings. 

“The country will probably be deciding in the 
next few years whether the Government ought 
not to own, directly or indirectly, part of the 
national plant such as railroads, electric power 


and mineral resources,’ Mr. Berle told the 
TNEC. 

One reason for this 
The Investment conclusion is that other 
Needed for Government economists 


have decided that recov- 
ery at this stage calls for 
the investment annually of between seven and 
eight billion more dollars than now are being 
invested. They hold that to get this vastly 
increased investment will call for an expansion 
of investment by both Government and private 
industry. The field of Government investment 
at present, however, is limited to such things 
as roads and school buildings and hospitals— 
the need for which may be satisfied after a few 
years of really large-scale investment. 

Mr. Berle’s answer to this situation, in part, 
is to advocate a larger field of Government in- 
vestment, encroaching on fields that have been 
regarded as purely private. But then he goes 
farther and advocates creation of a whole new 


Recovery 


i 


Capital Credit Banking.” 

This proposed banking system would be op- 
erated not by the present generation of bankers 
or of investment bankers, but by a new genera- 
tion, and it would not be operated for profit. 


Furthermore, the new capital credit banking 
system would make loans only for projects that 
add to the tangible wealth of the nation—largely 
construction. These loans, however, would be 
available as readily for strictly private com- 
mercial construction as for Government or 
quasi-Government construction. The interest 
rates would be flexible, rising and falling with 
the need for construction. 

All of this, in other words, represents a turn 
to planning. 

That raises the question of who would do the 
planning and how politics would be kept out of 
the planning and out of the use of the proposed 
new banking system to finance industrial ex- 
pansion and Government expansion. Mr. Berle 
recognizes these problems and urges that the 
TNEC make a study of the whole idea, includ- 
ing the problem of divorcing political control 
from any capital credit banking venture. 

“The radicalism of the suggestion funda- 
mentally,” its author said, “lies only in a single 
field. Control over economic expansion today 
lies chiefly in certain groups mainly allied with 
the investment banking operation. Develop- 
ment of capital credit banking undoubtedly does 
shift that control. New centers are set up; 
centers which, by their nature, assume greater 
responsibility for maintaining a continuous eco- 
nomic flow.” 

Essentially, the central 
idea is that Government 
should utilize its power 
to create money and that 
it should see that the 
money created, whether by Government borrow- 
ing or otherwise, is put to work. 

Once money really started to work there 
would be an expansion of business that would 
create many problems of control not only of the 
expansion but of prices and of wages and of 
speculation. : 

Signs are that President Roosevelt, before 
displaying active interest in the Berle plan, will 
get behind a move in Congress to encourage 
long-term loans to small business men by hav- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
guarantee these loans when they meet condi- 
tions laid down by the Government. 

The present thinking on recovery problems, 
inside and outside Congress, centers on the 
task of getting money to work. 


Use of Money . 
To Be Forced 


By Government 
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A HINT FROM U.S. 
FOR INVESTORS 





Government shows business how 
Profits for U. S. 
Private vs. public investments. 


to make money. 








HEN President Roosevelt at his first inauc 

ration told the nation that “the mone: 
changers have fled from their high seats in the 
temple” few of his listeners imagined that 
six years the United States Government wo 
become one of the country’s most 
changers of money. 

Yet that is exactly what has happened. 0 
one of its ventures into the business of lend 
money the Government has made a profit t 
now excites the envy of private business 

Here is how it has been done: 

Last.May the Reconstruction Finance Cor; 
ration put up a stake of eleVen million do]! 
and went into the business of buying and se!)i 
mortgages. In eight months the RFC netie: 
profit of more than half a million dollars—a!m 
a 5 per cent return. To bankers who are draw- 
ing less than 3 per cent from large parts of ther 
assets invested in Government bonds, this m 
look like nice money—even if not privately mad 


Successf 


Housing Act Gives 


Authority for System 


Authority for the Government to go into this 
business is granted by a little used section of : 
National Housing Act, Title III of the law | 
created the Federal Housing Authority. It p 
mits creation of mortgage associations—either 
public or private—which can buy either mo: 
gages that are insured by FHA or uninsured 
mortgages. 

So far the RFC-owned association is the on): 
one set up under the Act and it has stuck main); 
to buying mortgages that are FHA-insured. T 
means that the RFC cannot lose money as long 
as Government credit is good. 

Until now private capital has held off fror 
creating such mortgage assgciations. Until t 
Act was amended last year mortgage associa- 
tions could issue bonds and debentures only up 
to ten times the value of their capital and s 
plus. Their obligations were not tax-exempt 

As the Act is now written, private business men 
who are granted a charter for a mortgage asso- 
ciation may start with a minimum capital of 
two million dollars and may issue bonds and 
debentures up to twenty times the value of ‘le 
capital stock and surplus. In addition, obliga- 
tions of mortgage associations have now been 
made tax-exempt. 


Business Leaders 


Taking an Interest 


Now that the mortgage association business 
has been made more attractive, business leaders 
are beginning to be interested in entering this 
field which RFC has found so profitable. 

Already James A. Moffett, first Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator, who is now vice president 
of the Texas-California Petroleum Company, ha 
discussed with President Roosevelt a plan to se! 
up the first privately-financed national mort: 
association. 

Mr. Moffett’s plan is to buy out the RFC-ow 
association, which now has approximately $100.- 
000,000 in insured mortgages. If he cannot do 
this, he intends to organize a new mortgage 4s- 
sociation with a capital of approximately %9.- 
000,000. By issuing debentures up to 20 Un 
capital stock value under the FHA Act, this 
sociation could furnish at least $200,000,000 
mortgage funds. 

In prospect is a new ouilet for mortgage tu 
which fiscal experts say will increase liquia!' 
of the mortgage market and draw more pri\ 
money into financing the construction of bu 
ings. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICS 


The Voice 
of Business 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of Board, National City Bank, 
New York City 
VERYBODY wants money and the banker ! 


it. Bank vaults are bursting with mo! 
when most people have too little. 





We apparently know much about how to! 
banks but little of how to run a banking syste" 
The question today may be raised whet 
the banks in their anxiety to employ funds 4 
not driving money rates to levels which ™ 
prove damaging to the banking system 








whole and to the country’s well-being 4° 
through the effect on savings. ? 

The prime essential is not simply sound, use?" 
banks, but also a sound banking system. é 
bankers’ public enemy number one is ma 
weaknesses in the banking system as a whole 

What the bankers themselves do about thei 
profession is perhaps more potent than the « s 
tion Government takes, and will indeed lare® 
influence legislation and Government adminis 
trative action. Here there are encouraging sign. 

For some years now the American Bankers 
Association has been bringing together 4 gro . 
of the best young men in banking to study si 
profession in the Graduate School of Bans we 
The Reserve City Bankers’ Association 
launched a substantial program of researc’ 
(From an address before the California Bans! 
Association, Coronado, May 25.) 
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- | THE NEW ANTI-TRUST CAMPAIGN: 
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THE FINANCE WEEK + — WILL IT SPEED OUR RECOVERY? ~ ! 
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' simi expedients. cultural Adjustment Act and later | gram were continued at the rate at | work. This will permit the anti- | ment is forbidden to issue advisory fastest of all California daily trains, and the only 
. a under the Silver Purchase Act of | which it has progressed in recent trust division to hire some 75 more | opinions at present. daily streamliner between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
Basis of Opposition June 18, 1906, its selgnorage or profit | years and all the silver were coined lawyers and open new branch offices |__Lines that the incipient campaign | Ser reservations, cto, jus emai 
To Use of Funds on the monetization of the silver it at the full monetary value of $1.29 an | at focal points, probably on the Pa- | against combinations in restraint of 3b Breekle eet rete ait Sarat y 
ass ane Gs tes Caen cn ee has purchased nas _smounted to ounce, from 500 million to 600 million | cifie Coast, in the Midwest, South- | trade will take have already been “Promess Mittenhouse 4464-1466, Race 8040" 
Just why do the Fresicent a over 700 million dollars. This profit | dollars a year might be added to the | east, Rocky Mountain area and an | made plain by the Attorney General 
Treasury re gard it unwise to agen has been used to defray the cost of | excess reserves of the banks. expanded force in New York City. | and Mr. Arnold: 
: additional ee, = = —== | Added power for the drive is ex- The building trades are now being 
sour which might we “ee pected to come trom Secretary of | investigated by a small staff and 
from th er ~ get Mera LABOR: NEW T PERILS Commerce Harry Hopkins, who is | court action will be instituted as 
“ . aa pra held by the e | planning to put the economic knowl- | soon as the Government feels its case 
) Treasul = — — = = 
° The Treasury in buying silver pays FOR DIVIDED UNIONS 
for it two different rates. The 
‘ ol ‘eacia: sieat Galas tanh + to protest State labor legislation ad- 
. of the 1 vs mae inthe has Mewrsauaia * | vocated by new Republican Gover- 
f iat + 43 cents an ounce while nors of Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. ‘ 
d the price for domestic silver has been ABOR leaders, manufacturers, | She said Pennsylvania under Gover- 
e about 63 cents an ounce. 4 Government officials and con- | 0F Arthur H. James is “destroying” | 
: The difference between the price | Sumer representatives who believe, its Workman’s Compensation Act | 
n ae ry has to pay for silver | With President Roosevelt, that the | and that Wisconsin under Governor | . 
: : | two factions of labor ought to make | sata te sy por of “all | 4 
ca ae peace see in the events of last week | Protective devices for its status.” 7 
OE ee | pointed support for their belief. The week’s three events which | 
The anti-trust laws were invoked | labor peace advocates view as | 
UNION CARBIDE against a labor union for the sec- Be gry _ yl ‘an 
s ; . ne, the Republic Steel Corpora- , 
s " ND CARBO ad | . | tion filed suit under the Clayton Act | 
8 CORPORATION ‘ | for $7,500,000 against the CIO and : 
v Troubles that face di- its officials, asking treble damages as | ¢ 
A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50e) vided labor forces. Threats a result of closing of its plants in i q 
per share on the outstanding capital ’ ! : Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Illi- mY), 
s stock of this Corporation has been to unions’ free action. nois, New York and other States dur- ia 
t declared, payable July 1, 1939, to ing the ““Little Steel” strike in 1937. { 
stockholders of record at the close of ro The suit came as if in answer to a 
business June 2, 1939. ond time within two months; the claim filed one week earlier with the 
ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer C1O part of an auto workers’ union National Labor Relations Board by 
‘ - . : that is split into two factions called the CIO asking $7,500,000 back pay j 
.) a strike in Detroit and observers from the Republic Steel Corporation 2 
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; : lated individuals or industries re- lier this year, will be resumed. } 

HE Federal Government has in its + + buying silver in accordance with the S PART of a Government-wide ef- lated to the construction industry, Firms submitting identical bids on ; 
T ; sion silver which at full terms of the Silver Purchase Act. fi fort to lubricate gummed-up the Justice Department plans to file | Government and private contracts ' 
alue is worth about $3,- The Act has set this goal: Pur- | gears of the nation’s economic ma- a single complaint naming all groups | are to receive legal attention from : 


about $1,650,000,000 of sil- 
‘ates has been issued. 

$1,400,000,000 more 
might be 
Government if 


eans 


it chose 


Our huge silver hoard. 
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suggestions have been 
Capitol Hill and in some 
f the Administration that 
two-billion-dollar stabili- 

i might be used to finance 
nding-spending program. 
The t available from the full 
: n of the silver bullion also 
d, it is suggested, in place 


§ iy ving to meet Federal deficits. turning the bullion into money. or The other 67 ounces of the silver | eral, Frank Murphy, and his assist- posal of the Justice Department. ef 
os + Roosevelt, discussing re- | What is technically known as sate tan kept in the silver bullion vaults | ant, Thurman W. Arnold. addition, the Commerce Department, @ In these magnificent all-Pullman extra-fare stain- at. 
ds , di lendin niorage - of the Treasury and is valued at its Fuel for the move against trusts | through its projected Bureau of In- less steel streamliners, Santa Fe offers transcontinen- ; 
ports that a new spending-lending ; ' purehase price of $28.63. It is from | is expected to come from Congress, dustrial Economics, intends to ad- tal travelers the utmost in beautiful appoiatments and 


being studied, has ex- 
emphatic opposition to the 
stabilization fund or other 
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WHITE METALIST 
Chairman Pittman, of the Senate 
Special Silver Committee, active in 
moves to raise the purchase price 
of newly-mined domestic silver. 





and the monetary value—$1.29 an 
ounce—represents the profit made by 


Since the Treasury set out on its 
Silver-buying program, first under 
the Thomas amendment to the Agri- 











commented that the rift in the ranks 
of organized auto workers gave their 
employers an advantage in the strike 
situation; contrast between the views 
of the CIO and AFL was accented in 


mittees to defend the Act they ad- 


minister against amendments which ' 


the AFL’ sponsors and the CIO op- 


their differences or else face a zgen- 
eral curtailment of the freedom of 
labor unions in the near future. 
Signs that such restrictions may 
grow reappeared last week when Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins spoke out 
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chases of silver until either the price 
of silver rises to $1.29 an ounce or 
the silver holdings of the Treasury 
are equal in value to one-fourth of 
the total monetary value of all gold 
and silver stocks in the country. 
Now, in addition to 
seigniorage or monetization profit 
which has been used, there remains 
Silver which might be used as the 


ever, follows the the 
| Treasury. 
| A purchase of 100 ounces of for- 
eign silver is made. The cost of the 
purchase is $42.75. Silver certificates 
are issued against 33 cunces of silver 
at the monetary price of $1.29 an 
ounce, or in sufficient amount to 


equal the actual purchase price. 


procedure of 


this silver that the additional seigni- 
orage profit might be obtained. 


the silver | 


| Committee 


If the present silver buying pro- | 


in connection with the same strike. 

Apparent inspiration for the suit 
was a recent Federal court decision 
in Philadelphia awarding treble dam- 
ages of $711,932.55 to the Apex Ho- 


growing out of a sit-down strike in | 


the company plant in 1937. 
Second of the week’s significant 
events in labor was a strike in plants 


bile Workers of America. As a re- 
sult of halts in production caused by 
the strike, about 72,000 automotive 
workers were idle. 

Briggs Company officials were said 
to see advantage in the split 
divides organized auto workers into 
a CIO wing and a wing which Homer 
Martin seeks to lead into the AFL. 
With Mr. Martin asking a conference 
with the company and CIO leaders 
opposing his request, observers pre- 
dicted a “showdown” testing union 
strength in the auto industry. 

Third event that highlights dissen- | 
sion in labor was testimony to the 
Senate and House Labor Committees | 
by Chairman Madden of the NLRB |; 
and Donald Wakefield Smith, whose | 
reappointment to the Board was 
blocked by the AFL. | 

Manufacturers and employes in the 
vast textile and hosiery trades heard 


that | 


Menmsgraua 


chine, the Justice Department will 


soon renew a drive against combina- | 


tions in restraint of trade. 
Economists behind the move feel 





A new way to make eco- 
nomic machine work. Lu- 
bricating business by anti- 











down through the machine and start 
Sticky prosperity gears moving, 
Trusts’of business and of labor are 
felt to be holding back the economic 


machine in key industries—building, | 


oil, fertilizer, milk, rubber tires, mo, 
tion pictures, newsprint, and others. 

Spark plugs of the new anti-trust 
activity are the new Attorney Gen- 


where the House Appropriations 
already has earmarked 


an additional $500,000 for anti-trust 


—_——¥+ 





O. John Rogge, SEC assistant gen- 

eral counsel, is nominated by the 

President to the post of Assistant 

Attorney General in charge of the 

Department of Justice’s Criminal 

Division, to succeed Brien Mc- 
Mahon, resigned. 





edge of his Department at the dis- 
In 


vise business men informally what 
they must do to comply with the 
anti-trust laws. The Justice Depart- 





+ is adequately prepared. 


building trades. 


Instead of proceeding against iso- 


or individuals whose illegal activities 
are thought to be holding back the 
Contractors, trade 
associations, labor unions, distribu- 
tors—wholesale and retail—and 
manufacturers of building materials 
are all being examined now by the 
Justice Department preparatory to 
filing of a complaint. 

Chief charge, it is expected, will 


| be combination by some of those en- 





+ 


milkshed. Also, activity against the 
motion picture industry, begun ear- 


Mr. Arnold's staff. Among industries 
placed in this classification are the 
rubber tire manufacturers. 

Investigation of conditions in the 
fertilizer industry will be pushed and 
action already under way against the 
oil industry in the “Madison, Wisc., 
cases” will be extended to the East 
Coast. 
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smooth-riding speed @ The Super Chief, racing be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles in just 39% hours, 
departs from Chicago every Tuesday,and Saturday 
evening © The Chief, leaving Chicago every day, is the 


























Whef a woman wants to get a quantum of heat into a mess of 


victuals, she doesn’t fool. 


She reaches for an Aluminum Cooking Utensil. 


At least that is what seven out of eight housewives do, which 


counts up to about 26 million rule-of-thumb heat engineers who 


endorse Aluminum. 


Yet no woman of our acquaintance ever heard that k = 1509, 


which is the engineer’s way of saying what every woman knows 


from experience: Aluminum conducts heat rapidly. 


A sauce pan is a simple heat exchanger; its big brothers, 


resplendent with tubes and baffles, and what-not, are saving 


money in many applications in the process industries. 


Diesel engines are designed around the superior heat con- 


ductivity of Aluminum. It has made possible higher compression 


ratios in automobile engines. It is put to work by alert engineers 


in autoclaves, waffle grids and air conditioning units, and in 


both heaters and refrigerators. 
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last week what minimum wages are 
| recommended for them by industry | 
committees under the Fair Labor | 
Standards Act. 
A minimum of 3242 cents an hour 
was advocated for the makers of all 


om from the top deck of , y , 
the Observation Roof This is a large engineering fact, because this natural con- Aluminum conducts heat rapidly. Can we help you use that 










ductivity is now teamed with the strength and versatility of the property? Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf Build- 





. ee alloys of Alcoa Aluminum. ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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public hearings, approve the 

minimums and proclaim them law, 

or else he can resubmit the ques- 

tion to the same or a newly ap- 
| pointed industry committee. 


Observation Roof only—40¢ 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








S THE annual term of the Supreme Court of the 
United States draws to a close, it is customary 
to appraise the work of the tribunal. This year 
such retrospective analysis seems all the more 

desirable because, as Justice Frankfurter wrote in one of 
his concurring opinions there has been “an important 
shift of constitutional doctrine . . . announced after a re- 
construction in the membership of the Court.” 

That there has been a shift in decisions since President 
Roosevelt in February 1937 launched his attack on the 
Court in a nation-wide radio address is a matter of his- 
torical record. Whether such change, however, was the 
direct result of the unprecedented assault on the judiciary 
by the head of a coordinate branch of the government and 
by his political allies in the legislative branch, will always 
be open to dispute. 

The niceties of legal expression mingling an array of 
plausible citations with the 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


They had thought “manufa turing” was not “commerce’ 
and that regulation of labor was a state power. But the 
Supreme Court ruled from another approach that the Con- 
gress of the United States has the responsibility of pre- 
serving order—of maintaining domestic peace and pre- 
venting violence as it might arise from the exercise of 
physical and economic force by big unions or big corpora- 
tons acting in concert to restrain or interrupt the nation’s 
commerce. 

In that same decision the Court pointed out that be- 
cause a law was one-sided it need not be held invalid thus 
depriving Congress altogether of the power to deal with 
labor disputes. 

But the Court then and there assumed an obligation to 
correct not the one-sidedness of the law itself as Congress 
wrote it but any possible one-sidedness in administration 
of the law by the Labor Board. The test of the Court's 


Our “RECONSTRUCTED” COURT 


Recent Decisions Create an Apprehension That the Supreme Court May Be Surrendering 
Its Function of Checking the Arbitrary Power of the Executive 
And Legislative Branches of the Government 





has been intimately identified with the operations of 
the New Deal. Each comes into the Court from behind 
the scenes in the Roosevelt regime itself. One was an 
Administration Senator, two were office-holders in execu- 
tive agencies of the Administration, and one was intimate 
adviser on legislative policy for the Administration now 
in power. 

There is nothing inherently wrong in appointing to the 
Supreme Court four justices in whom a President has 
confidence and whose respective personal equations he 
knows. Members of the Supreme Court in the past have 
turned against legislation sponsored by the very Presi- 
dent who gave them their high offices. Independence is 
a matter of integrity and conscience and the nation would 
prefer to assume that all four justices are independent of 
political influence. This is more satisfactory than to ac- 
cept the theory that the appointees because of their con- 

sistent upholding of New Deal 





outright reversals of constitu- 
tional doctrine give us no con- 
clusive answer to the charge 
that the Supreme Court, most 
venerated of our institutions, 





Supreme Court of the United States 


Present Membership 


laws in recent months are try- 
ing to carry out the philo- 
sophical jurisprudence of their 
former chieftain. 

It is much better indeed to 











has succumbed to political in- 
timidation and the taunting 
barbs of the left wing radicals. 

If one seeks to classify the 
present justices by “liberals” 
and “conservatives” a study of 
the dissents by no means re- 
veals a stable majority for what 
might be called liberalism or 
conservatism. Most of the 
cases are so technical in their 
relation to economic and so- 
cial forces that clear-cut con- 
stitutional interpretations as 
such are rare, indeed. 

And yet there has been a 
sweep in a given direction. For 
more than two years now the 
Court has not invalidated a 
single act of Congress though 
prior thereto we read unhesi- 
tating condemnations of what 
was termed by the majority of 
the Court to be congressional 
and executive usurpation of 
power. 

It has long been contended 
that Supreme Court justices 
are influenced by public opin- 
ion. The cynical-minded have 
relied on an expression of the 


age eng: left to right: Associate Justices Harlan F. Stone, James 
Clark McReynolds, Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, Asso- 
ciate Justices Pierce Butler and Owen J, Roberts. 


Reed and William O. Douglas. 





Standing, left to right: The more recently appointed Associate 
Justices Felix Frankfurter, Hugo LaFayette Black, Stanley Forman 


build one’s faith on the premise 
that the new members of the 
Court in taking their oath have 
become aware of the august 
traditions of the bench and of 
the very high obligation which 
they owe not to one adminis- 
tration but to the future of 
American __ constitutionalism. 
For the four recently ap- 
pointed justices, young in 
years, must earn and maintain 
respect for the Court as an in- 
stitution long after the squab- 
bles of the present administra- 
tion have been obscured by an 
entirely new set of squabbles 
arising out of the contests of 
future years. 

Now if it be true that public 
opinion veers from left to right 
and perhaps back to the middle, 
then, in these days of world 
wide upheaval, it is more than 
ever necessary for one institu- 
tion in the controversial pre- 
cincts of our national capital to 
maintain poise and objectivity. 

If the thesis be accepted that 
the Supreme Court itself has 
been in danger of destruction 
because of an intransigeant at- 
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late Finley Peter Dunne who 
in one of his humorous monologues, said the Supreme 
Court “follows the election returns.” . 

This bit of political legendry will not be accepted by 
all thoughtful Americans who notwithstanding the trend 
of the times maintain a deep reverence for the Court and 
its essential honesty. What may be a more acceptable, if 
not euphemistic, explanation of the cycles of legal evolu- 
tion, is that the Supreme Court Justices are influenced by 
the facts which envelop America’s economic life in which 
they cannot refrain from participating as passive observ- 
ers. For the members of the Court do not live in an “in- 
tellectual vacuum,” as Chief Justice Hughes once phrased 
it, and they cannot but absorb from a reading of current 
events a realistic knowledge of the economic currents and 
world-wide forces which move like the tides across the 
seas of modern civilization. 

When the Supreme Court, for instance, was hearing 
argument on the validity of the National Labor Relations 
Act in February, 1937, a sitdown strike was in progress in 
Michigan’s automobile industry. The Governor of the 
state appeared powerless to secure withdrawal of the tres- 
passers, whereas the federal authorities supinely took 
the position that the dispute was a matter for the state 
police power. 

Then came the famous decision made public in April 
but prepared by the Court in the atmosphere of union war- 
fare that had paralyzed a major industry. The Court held 
that Congress and the federal government were not 
powerless, that labor disputes within a state could be 
legislated upon and means could be provided to settle 
them. At first the conservatives were dumbfounded. 
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real statesmanship in dealing with labor problems is yet 
to come. 

It is a grave responsibility for the Supreme Court to 
amend the Constitution by judicial interpretation. Much 
of the outcry against the Court by the New Dealers was 
based on the theory that the Court for years had been 
amending the Constitution by refusing to give Congress 
full sway. P 

We now have two groups—the left and the right—con- 
tending that the Court has been or is susceptible to po- 
litical pressure. Confidence in the highest tribunal of our 
Republic is as important as patriotism itself. It would be 
tragic, indeed, if in a few years a substantial part of the 
American public should come to believe that they have 
had a “packed” court after all and that membership on 
the Supreme Court is just another of the instrumentalities 
of our political warfare. Insincerity and hypocrisy on 
Capitol Hill have tended to reduce the regard of the people 
for members of Congress. Let us hope the judicial and 
legislative branches will never become coordinate in that 
respect at least. 


The future of the Court in the esteem of the American 
people does not rest with the five men in the front row in 
the picture adjacent to these columns—the men who were 
part of the original nine who unanimously invalidated the 
National Industrial Recovery Act which was termed by 
Justice Cardozo “delegation running riot.” The prestige 
of the Supreme Court rests rather with the four men in 
the back row who have been appointed by the present Ad- 
ministration, 

This is because, adventitiously, every one of the four 
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titude toward left wing philosophy which sought to break 
down the legalisms of the past, so also is it dangerous for 
a “reconstructed” Court ever to abandon its check either 
on the Congress or the federal boards which may be usurp- 
ing the rights reserved to the people. 

One no longer says the “rights reserved to the states” 
for these have been in large measure obliterated. There 
remains only the “rights reserved to the people” because 
these touch the preservation of democracy itself. The 
device of an Administration whereby more justices of its 
own viewpoint are added to the courts is not unlike the 
Nazi conception of courts of “public sentiment.” 

Anybody who reads some of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court sanctioning, for instance, the right of 
Congress to exercise production control on the farm, re- 
versing within three years the famous AAA decision, must 
concede that fascism and communism are constitutionally 
possible without further restraint by the Supreme Court. 

Whatever remedy the people may think they have 
against such usurpations of power is no longer to be found 
in the courts, to be sure, but in the controlled ballot boxes 
of pressure groups and subsidized factions. The Court’s 
sole opportunity, therefore, to maintain democracy is in 
these two clauses of the Bill of Rights of our Constitution 
which say: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 
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Rest cure for business .. . taxes, 
labor laws, finances . . . the pension 
outlook . . . Congress in action. 








THE PRESIDENT seeks at this time to 
try the country out on a brief “rest” cure, 
Emphasis is on avoiding fights; on giving 
frayed by recent war threats a chance 


eae - on letting things coast along in the 
ane at business will respond. 

Included in the rest cure prescription are 
the following: 

A decision not to push legislation at this 
Congress session that would be frightening 
to siness men. 

Support for the plan to use Government 
cred + to insure bank loans to small business- 
men. Jnner New Deal sentiment is swing- 


to the idea that, even if some losses 
ur, there are gains from having business- 
men rather than Government do the spending. 


Angling to get Congress out of town, both 
in the interest of quiet and in the hope of 
avoiding important changes in existing New 
Deal laws. 


* * * 


Principal businessmen complaints to the 
White House now concern taxes, labor laws 
and Government finances. 

Taxes are being modified slightly to re- 
move some of the “irritants.” Both the White 
House and the Treasury are convinced that 
business men now have made up their minds 
that heavy taxes henceforth will be neces- 
sary. Most attention is to be paid to tax 
inequities. 

The gap between employer spokesmen and 
the White House on labor policy is tending 
to narrow a bit. Business asks: (1) a five- 
man instead of a three-man Labor Board 
and might get it (2) more freedom of speech 
on union matters and may get some more 
through amended Labor Board rules (3) 
more mediation of disputes and less persecu- 
tion through the Labor Board and may get 
better mediation machinery independent of 
the Board (4) the right for employers to 
petition for worker elections to determine 
bargaining agents and will get that right 
carefully circumscribed (5) more definite 
tules governing evidence submitted to the 
Labor Board and will get that through Su- 
preme Court watchfulness. 

When it comes to the White House bud- 
get policy, business and the Government are 
t as far apart as ever, although more 
mphasis on Jending through business and 
less on spending through Government may 
alter that situation. 

*_ * * 


‘ Defeat of the Townsend Old-Age Revolv- 
ing Fund pension does not mean the end of 
the old age pension issue or of the problems 
It raises 

_ Congress now will vote to change the ex- 
‘sting old age insurance plan so that workers 


ng 


0 65 retiring after next January 1 can draw 
‘nuities for life ranging from $30 to $60 a 
month, depending on past earnings. Widows 
will 


Share in the annuity rights. 


Congress is likely also to vote more liberal 


Federal Government support for state old 
*€ pension systems that now provide month- 
‘Y Payments to the indigent aged. 
Old age pensions are to continue to be a 
major political and financial problem. 
* * al 
sander n Congress are guessing, for the 
oe *, that this session will end by July 
». Others set the date at August 1. 
At ‘he present stage the situation looks 
like thj 
» Mr. Roosevelt will insist upon a cash- 
i ‘try neutrality law as insurance against 
te € with arms aid to the British 
‘ae . 
ia ~erstess will continue to vote for 
dens 2t8er than that asked by the Presi- 
nt. A $so eae 
fund “ 990,000,000 addition to flood control 


ds j 


the latest sample, 
°me new public works spending pro- 
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Btam js , : “ 
Wh. ., ~ nerating in Congress without 
.? “ouse support. 
aur. "Sed hearings promise to prevent 
“ike Wagner Labor Relations Act 
nts at this session. 
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1929. 

Federal expenditures have almost trebled in 
the same period. 

Treasury tax experts now hold the opinion 
that tax burdens cannot be made much heavier 
without adversely affecting present economic 
conditions. Yet neither is there any indication 





that public spending will decrease in the near 
future. 

As a result, Government fiscal experts are 
depending upon a rise in the national income 
to balance receipts and expenditures. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt estimated in his last budget 
message that a 90-billion-dollar national in- 
come would yield 10.6 billions in tax revenue 
at present rates, and that sum should be suffi- 
cient to support present governmental ac- 
tivities. 


A RECORD HIGH IN 1938 


The pictogram above graphically depicts the 
rise in Federal tax collections since the depres- 








sion. Collections in 1930 represent yields in 
1929, when the national income approached 81 
billions. The 6.7 billions collected in 1938—an 
all-time high in Federal tax receipts—were 
taken from the 1937 national income, which 
exceeded 69 billions. 

Almost half the Federal revenue is supplied 
by individual and corporate income taxes, which 
today yield but slightly more than they did be- 
fore the depression, although tax rates are 
higher. This fact is explained by the drop in 
the number and amount of taxable incomes 
since the depression. Large increases, how- 
ever, have been realized from state and gift 
taxes, which were boosted in 1932. 

The remainder of Federal revenue 
largely from taxes which place an invisible 
burden upon the shoulders of every resident of 
the United States. Burdens on the lower in- 
come groups are, in fact, increasing through 
social sectirity taxes, which bear directly upon 
millions of employes as income taxes and in- 
directly on consumers as pay-roli taxes, which 
presumably are shifted to prices charged for 
goods. 


SOCIAL SECURITY REVENUES 


Social security taxes constitute more than 10 
per cent of Federal revenues estimated for this 
year, and to this sum must be added more than 
700 millions collected from employers for State 
unemployment insurance funds. The Federal 
Government levies a 3 per cent pay-roll tax for 
this purpose, but 90 per cent of these receipts 
are held in trust for State unemployment com- 
pensation. They do not, therefore, appear in 


comes 
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A Doubled Tax Burden, Tripled Spending: 


Cai: Business Bear Stilk Heavier Levies? 


EDERAL tax burdens have doubled since + Treasury statements of tax receipts, but are, f 


nevertheless, additions to the tax burden. 


For old-age insurance, employes pay a 1 per | 


cent income tax on their wages and employers 
pay an equal amount as a pay-roll tax. Last 
year 604 millions were collected in social se- 
curity taxes, and this year collections are esti- 
mated at 611 millions. 

Social security taxes represent the largest 


source of new revenue tapped recently by the - 


Federal Government. Another source is found 
in liquor taxes, which last year yielded 568 
million dollars. Other fruitful tax sources of 
the Federal Government include customs re- 
ceipts, tobacco taxes and various excises levied 
on manufacturers, paid principally by the auto- 
motive industry. The so-called “nuisance 
taxes,” levied on such items as capital stock 
transfers, telegraph and telephone tolls, also 
have contributed to increased Federal revenues. 

Most of these items are what is known as 
indirect taxes, or taxes which can be shifted 
to consumers in the form of higher prices. 
Treasury experts estimate that last year indi- 
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AL TAX 
CTOR 


rect levies accounted for 46.6 per cent of total 
internal revenues, and claimed 4.1 per cent of 
the national income, estimated at 61.5 billions. 
Indirect levies amounted to more than 2.5 
billions. 


NEW FIELDS FOR TAXES 


One new source of Federal revenue remains 
to be tapped, but politicians eye this field 
charily. It lies in the middle and lower income 
brackets, and could be paid by persons whose 
incomes are between $1,000 and $50,000 a year. 
That this is a fertile field for more taxes is 
indicated by the fact that only 6,231,431 per- 
sons filed income tax returns for 1937, and of 
these, only 3,309,753 paid taxes. 

By lowering exemptions on incomes and by 
raising rates in middle brackets, additional 
millions could be added to Federal revenues. 
Some experts estimate that 700 millions in new 
taxes could be collected easily from this group. 

But these potential taxpayers are politically 
numerous and powerful, and to date, Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin is the only member of 
Congress who has risked their censure by ad- 
vocating higher taxes on them. 


THE SPENDING PROSPECTS 


Hopes for decreased spending as a means of 
tax relief are not considered well grounded by 
most tax experts. Social security payments 
are bound to increase as more oldsters demand 
pensions; an “economy Congress” recently 
added 383 millions above what the Secretary 
of Agriculture had asked, and pressure groups 
representing labog have asked that Work 
Progress Administration projects be based 
upon a work-relief force of 3 million jobless. 

Moreover, few voices have been raised 
against the costly national defense program, 
which now takes 1.4 billions in a year, whereas 
seven years ago only 500 millions were re- 
quired. The present national debt requires a 
billion a year in service charges. 

Current estimates are that the fiscal year 
of 1940 will see expenditures boosted by an- 
other billion dollars, without any commensurate 
increase in revenues. 

Pressure for subsidies is unlikely to subside 
and Congress has yet to evince any tendency 
to withstand this pressure. It appears that 
there will be no cessation in expenditures for 
national defense, relief and public works, and 
agriculture, which comprise the largest items 
of Federal payments. 

Taxes, therefore, will continue to rise, and 
perhaps must exceed the 9.7 billion-dollar goal 
which fiscal experts hope an enlarged national 
income will realize. 
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Congress goes to work . gs 
pensions and politics . . . peace 
plans . . . war preparations. 








oe spending and fewer taxes were the 

theme of the week in Washington. 
After dallying for several months, Congress 
got down to cases on taxes and promised 
sops to both business and the aged. Busi- 
ness promises included “freezing” social se- 
curity taxes and erasure of “irritants” from 
corporation taxes. Promises to the aged 
included a decision to pay social security 
benefits next year instead of 1943. 

The latter concession, however, was weak- 
ened for old folks who see Utopia in the 
Townsend Plan, forthe House rejected that 
economic panacea. The rejection was really 
a slap by Democrats at economy-preaching 
Republicans who flirted with Townsendites 
at the last election. The flirtation may lead 
to political breach of promise action. 

Thoughts of the last election lead to the 
next. Michigan’s Senator, Arthur Vanden- 
berg, who coyly eyes the G, O. P. nomina- 
tion for President, urged that the Repub- 
lican nominee promise to serve for only one 
term, on the supposed theory that four years 
of any one man is enough. Democrats are 
expected to disagree, for whispers of a 
Roosevelt third term are gaining volume. 

TWO VIEWS ON ARMS 

In Geneva, Switzerland, home of the mori- 
bund League of Nations, America’s John G, 
Winant, head of the International Labor Of- 
fice, decried the arms race as a needless bur- 
den to workers. But in Washington Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull may have given 
armament building a fillip by calling for a re- 
peal of the arms embargo to belligerents, 
along with a cash-and-carry neutrality law. 

The Hull proposal is seen as an aid to 
Britain and France, who may thus gain easy 
access to American supplies, thereby coun- 
tering the advantage gained by Germany 
when she captured the Skoda munitions 
works along with Czechoslovakia. Memo- 
ries of that unhappy nation were recalled at 
the New York Worlds Fair, when the Czech 
flag hung at half staff as the Czech pavilion 
was dedicated. 

In Europe, Britain and France were still 
dangling an assistance pact before Soviet 
Rusisa, but the Bolsheviki continued to in- 
sist on stronger meat before they nibble. 
The inconsistencies of world politics were 
further demonstrated when Rumania, viewed 
as a member of the “democratic front,” voted 


[Coniinued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


eat eight leading industrialists 
walk into the President’s second floor 
study for a heart-to-heart talk on bar- 
riers to recovery, important develop- 
ments might be expected to pop at any 
time. And when one of these indus- 
trialists leaves the parley for a radio 
broadcast on the very topic discussed 
at the intimate conference, the nation 
has every right to be fully informed 
about everything said. 


With that in mind, The United States 
News prints every word of what Mr. 
Charles R. Hook, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
had to say. That will be found on Page 
5. In addition, on the same page there 
is a newsgram on what happened at 
that vital White House session. 


* * * 


Just before it came time for the 
House of Representatives to cast its 
vote on the Townsend old-age pension 
plan, our correspondent on Capitol Hill 
looked across the gallery to where the 
founder of the plan sat staring intently 
down at the scene below. No doubt about 
it—it was a historic scene. After hours 
of heated debate, the vote came and 
with it defeat of the measure. But on this 
page there is an authoritative article 
which shows that, although defeated the 
issue raised by the Townsendites still 
confronts Congress. 

And just to keep the record straight, 
on Page 8 there is printed a complete 
score of the vote—with every Repre- 
sentative’s “Yes” or “No” set down. 
Also, there is a significant part of the 
debate, reproduced word for word. Fin- 
ally, on Page 6 there is a summary of 
what the press of the nation thinks 
about the House action. 


” . . 


When the Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, sat down to draft his letters 
to Congress on what the Administra- 
tion’s views were with regard to United 
States foreign policy, he was meticu- 
lous in his phrasing. Just as meticu- 
lous was The United States News in 
asking its “Question of the Week.” To 
specialists in foreign affairs was ad- 
dressed a letter asking for their views 
on Mr. Hull’s proposals. What the 
Secretary of State had to say will be 
found on Page 10. What the specialists 
had to say will be found on Page 4. What 
the editors of the country had to say 
will be found on Page 6. And reading 
between the lines of what Secretary 
Hull wrote, our own specialists offer a 
significant article on Page 10. 

. * + 

“Federal tax burdens have doubled 
since 1929. 

“Federal expenditures have almost 
trebled in the same period.” 

Those two sentences are taken from 
the start of an unusual article found 
on Page 1 directly under the Pictogram. 
Between the story and the pictorial 
chart our staff has had a chance to get 
to the bottom of the tax problems fac- 
ing Congress and the nation. Seldom 
has this intricate subject been treated 
with such clarity and simplicity. 

While getting to the bottom of the 
tax problem, our staff also managed to 
keep an eye on the Government’s own 
set of account books. Those dollar signs 
which keep Uncle Sam’s bookkeepers 
busy day in and day out tell an amaz- 
ing story—that is, when someone who 
really knows about Government finances 
does the translating, such as we pre- 
sent on Page 13. 

* * 7 

Twenty-five and a half billion dollars 
is a lot of dollars—and it’s exactly what 
the nation’s railroad investment 
amounts to. No wonder, then, that Con- 
gress is once again talking about a tonic 
for the ailing Iron Horse. Just what 
this tonic may turn out to be is set forth 
in an article on Page 8. 

. = * 

After many conferences with Admin- 
istrative agencies, our business re- 
search staff reported with the latest 
inside information on what may hap- 
pen to the Federal “spend-lend” pro- 
gram. With so many conjectures float- 
ing over the Capital, the article on Page 
12 comes at an opportune moment. 

E. WortH HIGGIns 
Managing Editor. 


+ 





Investigating U. S. Spenders 


Neutrality, 


The country’s “G” men never 
were so busy as they are right 
now investigating — not crim- 
inals — but the ope. ion of 
the Federal Government’s vast 
spending machine, and its of- 
ficial family. The Department 
of Justice is reported by insid- 
ers to be concentrating on the 
task of “purifying” the Govern- 
ment service, 


x** 


A rapidly spreading but still 
quiet “draft Roosevelt” move- 
ment is drawing no opposition 
from the White House. Word 
from sources close to headquar- 
ters has it that the decision for 
or against a third term candi- 
dacy will depend on the state of 
business in 1940. 


x~x«rk 


Harry Hopkins is more deter- 
mined that ever to bring about 
Government-business joint “ap- 
peasement” by getting an ex- 
change of viewpoint between 
the President and employers. 
The catch so far is that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s associates report 
that he still is “hot under the 
collar” over what he regarded as 
a demand by business that the 
New Deal be scrapped as the 


a ‘Must’ 


+ 


Bill 


The President is running up 
egainst a problem in his desire 
to name Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer 
to head the new Federal Security 
Agency. Dr, Altmeyer feels he 
still has much to do in the chair- 
manship of the Social Security 
Board, which would remain a 
unit even though embodied in 
the new agency under “Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1.” 


x * * 


Preparations to continue studies 
by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee into 1940 are 
proceeding, regardless of 
whether Congress appropriates 
sufficient money. Its leaders 
predict continued White House 
support and the emergence of a 
major domestic issue for the 
1940 presidential election out of 
the inquiry. 


x*x«rk 


A move is on in Congress to lib- 
eralize old-age pensions pro- 
vided under State old-age assist- 
ance programs even more than 
recommended by the Ways and 
Means Committee. One strategy 
would be to give the Federal 
grant for old-age pensions to the 
States outright and not on a 


| 
| 





. The 


matching basis. Thus a mini- 
mum nation-wide pension would 
be guaranteed. 


x~x«rk 


The latest count, as reported in 
German sources, shows about 
1,000 members of the Nazi party 
resident in the United States. 
Nazi party rolls have been re- 
stricted sharply in recent years, 
except for foreign residents. 


x* * 


Tom Corcoran, the first-call bill- 
drafter and best appointee scout 
for the Administration, is waver- 
ing between continuing his ac- 
tivities as a Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation employe and 
becoming one of the White 
House assistants “with a passion 
for anonymity.” Best bet is that 
he will decide to join the White 
House staff. 


* * 


Neutrality legislation is the big- 
gest single bar to early adjourn- 
ment of Congress. The Presi- 
dent intends to keep wires open 
during his planned western trip, 
with the intention of coming 
back to Washington on short 
notice if Congressional senti- 
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Investment 
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Inquiry 


ment mounts toward adjourn- 
ment before neutrality legisla- 
tion is enacted. 


x«rk 


The recent flare-up over post- 
ponement of examination of in- 
vestment bankers by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Com- 
mittee has generated plans to do 
a more thorough job than had 
been prepared. Intention now 
is to counter any testimony by 
the bankers against the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act with 
other testimony in its favor. 
Hearings are scheduled in the 
fall. 


x* 


Professor Theodore J. Kreps, of 
Stanford University, soon will 
join the Temporary National 
Economic Committee staff as a 
leading coordinator of its eco- 
nomic studies. Professor Kreps 
and Leon Henderson, of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, have teamed up on similar 
projects in the past. 


x wer 


From a prominent Nazi, touring 
in this country to report back 
home: “No war in Europe—at 
least until fall.” 





price of a better understanding. 
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PREPARING FOR ROYALTY ...A BUSINESS PARLEY ~.. . 
A COMING TRIP TO ALASKA ... ANSWERING A QUIZ 


‘te a hot August day in 1814 Dolly Madison, + ~ 


the portly but efficient wife of President 
James Madison, picked up her skirts, snatched 
the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton from a wall in the President’s Palace, and 
made history. The British were coming to 
ransack the Capital in the name of George III, 
and Mrs. Madison had to hurry to pack into 
her trunk all the silver plate and valuable 
Presidential china. 

Now, exactly 125 years later, the process is 
being reversed. Dolly Madison’s successor, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is unpacking her trunk, tak- 
ing out the silver plate, the valuable Presiden- 
tial china, and is dusting the same Washington 
portrait—all in the name of George VI. 

In a typically Dutch—Rooseveltian Dutch— 
manner, the President and First Lady devoted 
the week to “een groote beurt,” as they say on 
Zuider Zee—to a general white House cleaning 
—for the benefit of Their Britannic Majesties. 


““Face-Washing” Hyde Park, too, had its 
face washed. While rest- 
for Offices at ing there for a few days 
early this week, the Pres- 
Hyde Park ident took time out to 


put a clean blotter on his library desk, fill the 
ink-well, adjust the prints of burning ships in 
the entrance hall, pay the hat bill on his desk, 
mend the night-table next to his bed, and 
straighten Greuze’s painting, “The Broken 
Pitcher,” which hangs over the bed King 
George will sleep in next week. 

The President spent most of his time at Hyde 
Park napping on the front terrace, listening to 
the lawn mowers crop 20 acres of Krum Elbow 
grass, sunning himself in an effort to head off 
his cold and sinus trouble. Between dozes he 
read a very favorable report from Postmaster 
General Farley on the latter’s recent swing 
through the country, and another report that 
Senator Vandenberg might accept the 1940 Re- 
publican presidential nomination with a one- 
term pledge. 

To return to Dolly Madison and the burning 
of the White House in 1814: After the fire the 
City Gazette remarked: “The destruction of 
the President’s House cannot be said to be a 
great loss in one point of view, as we hope it 
will put to an end to drawing rooms and levees; 
the resort of the idle, and the encouragers of 
spies and traitors.” 

The City Gazette’s hopes were not fulfilled, 
last week at least. On Wednesday the White 
House drawing rooms were teeming with levee- 








—Harris & Ewing 


ROYAL GREETING 


When their Britannic Majesties arrive in Wash- 

ington this week they will find this American 

shield and these flags along the line of their 

drive from the station to the White House. 

British and American shields and flags will 
alternate. 





bound “spies,” idle or otherwise: The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt gave their annual dance 
for members of the press. The President’s 
head cold kept him upstairs, but Mrs. Roose- 
velt, clad in a dress of American cotton (at the 
request of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace), 
received and led the 1,700 merrymakers in their 
annual jamboree. 


Throughout the eve- 
ning the President slept 
while the fragance of 


Guests Join 


First Lady in 


—ee honeysuckle and_ the 
Virginia Reel strains of “Franklin D. 4 
Roosevelt Jones” flowed into his bedroom pure 


window, while Mrs. Roosevelt, downstairs in 
the East Room, proved that to be a social suc- 
cess at the White House visitors must join her 
in the Virginia Reel. 

The next.night there was more White House 
entertaining. In his recent address to the 
American Retail Federation the Chief Execu- 
tive wondered if his listeners realized how many 
“business men and bankers and economists” vis- 
ited him in any given month. Whatever the 
total number may be, several more business men 


—_—+? 











were added to the list Thursday night when 
the President, at the suggestion of Secretary 
of Commerce Harry Hopkins, invited eight 
top-flight industrialists to confer with him in 
his second-floor study. The President’s sinus 
trouble, again, kept him from dining with-his 
guests (Mr. Hopkins sat at the head of the 
table). 

In a frank, friendly manner, all phases of the 
economic situation, including such topics as 
labor, taxation, business legislation and Gov- 
ernment regulation, were batted back and forth 
between host and guests, Lots of things got off 
lots of chests; and everybody was pleased, 

The rest of the President's week was a pot- 
pourri made up of the following ingredients: 
A telegram received from American grape 
growers respectfully asking that American 
wines be served to the King and Queen of 
England; a request to Congress to appropriate 
$340,000 for an exploratory expedition to the 
Antarctic; an invitation to Kate Smith, asking 
her to sing before the royal visitors at the White 
House; an executive decree making Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, the most extensive closed military 
area in the United States territory; a greeting 
to American immigrants celebrating “New Cit- 
izens Day;” a list of approved delegates to the 
International Labor Conference in Geneva, in- 
cluding three representatives of the AFL and 
none of the CIO. 


Before the week ended, 
President Roosevelt had 
To California completed plans for his 

i = cross-country junket, to 
and Alaska start June 14 or 15, mak- 
ing arrangements to stop at the San Francisco 
Fair and at Seattle and to cruise to Alaska via 
the “inside route.” The trip is keyed to a July 
15 Congressional adjournment. 

For week-end reading the President had a 
little volume called “Thirty-Fifth Annual Re- 
In it were answers to a questionnaire 
sent out to members of the class of 1904 at 
Harvard. Among them were his own, as 
follows: 

“What have you written, edited, compiled, 
translated or composed?” Ans. “Altogether too 
much.” 

“What traveling have you done since 1934?” 
Ans. “About 1,000,000 miles.” 

“What is your chief aversion?” Ans. “None.” 

“What public service have you performed?” 
Ans. “President U. S.” 


Plans for Trip 





“TROUBLE SHOOTER” 


Herbert E. Gaston, closely associated with Se 

retary Morgenthau for many years, will assume 
the post of Assistant Secretary of Treasury. As 
special assistant to the Secretary, Mr. Gasto: 
acted as “trouble shooter” on fiscal problems 
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Issues left by Townsend plan 
| vote. The drive for more adequate 
pensions for aged. 





feated in the first record vote ever taken « 
it in Congress the issues raised still remain 

The chief point at issue is this: Just wha 
to be done in answer to the increasing dema 
among the older groups of the population 
more adequate governmental provision f 
aged? 

By the lop-sided vote of 302 to 97 the H 
June 1 went on record against the Tow 
Plan. That vote showed 40 Democrats, 55 R: 
publicans, 1 Progressive and 1 Farmer-Labo 
for the program. Those voting against 
cluded 194 Democrats, 107 Republicans an 
American Labor Party member. 

But that one-sided vote against the prop 
of Dr. Francis E. Townsend does not mea 
judged by other actions in Congress, that n 
ing is to be done this session for the aged. Ra‘ 
consideration of proposals to amend the S 
Security Act, will start this week and will 
volve important concessions to old people. 


New Taxes, Higher Pensions 
Asked by Dr. Townsend 


The Townsend Plan, which the House so o 
whelmingly voted down, would have done this 
1. Levied a 2 per cent transactions tax on ! 
sales and a % of 1 per cent tax on the g 
revenues of all producers, manufacturers, w! 

salers or jobbers. 

2. From the proceeds of the tax levies, pens 
up to a maximum of $200 a month would be 
vided to all persons more than 60 years of 
who discontinued gainful employment 
agreed to spend the pensions within the mo 

However, it was admitted by Dr. Tow: 


ably would be adequate only to pay a $9 
month pension to those qualifying. Prop 
of the plan contended that the forced spen 
would stimulate prosperity and eventually 
vide a tax income adequate to pay the $2' 
month pension. 

Much of the opposition to the Townsend P 
as embodied in the bill defeated last week 
tered against the transactions tax. Opp 
of the bill contended that the tax would 
raised prices and stifled business. 


Official Changes Asked 
In Security Act 


The Social Security Act amendments as 
have been approved so far by the Ways 
Means Committee would do this: 

1. Increase initial benefits under the old 
annuity system and step up the date of 
ning payments to next Jan. 1 instead of J: 
1942, as provided under the present law. P! 
liberally for aged wives, widows and depé 
parents of persons coming under the old-ag 
surance system. 

2. Raise from $15 to $20 a month the am 
the Federal Government is willing to match 
States for pensions granted under the old 
assistance program. 

3. Postpone the % of 1 per cent increas 
payroll taxes to support the old-age annuity” 
tem scheduled for next Jan. 1 to Jan. 1, ! 
or provide an annual saving of about 275 m. 
dollars a year to employers and workers as 
trasted with the tax increase proposed by 
Townsend Plan. 

4. Widen the coverage of the old-age anh 
system to bring seamen, bank employes and ©" 
ployed persons of 65 or more under it 

The political pressure on Congress to do 0 
for the aged is growing. The evidence of tha 
found in thé way in which Townsend group 
many areas were able to influence the resu:'s 
the last election. 

Consensus on Capito] Hill is that Congress 


pensions by adopting the amendments 0! 
Ways and Means Committee or perhaps eve! 
liberalizing them further. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Townsend announces tha! 





| 
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plans to carry the fight for his plan int 
1940 elections “with greater enthusiasm 
ever.” The vote last week is accepted as 
ing finis to his program for the life of thi 


gress. 


. 








going to answer the demands for more adequa** 


LTHOUGH the Townsend Plan has been de- 


that receipts from the tax levies at first prob- 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 




















{Continued From Page 1) 


to go Fascist, and when Den- 
mark promised not to attack 
Germany in a non-aggression 
pact with the Reich. 

The Rome-Berlin axis, long 
accused of aiding the Franco re- 
it in Spain, last week admitted 

justice of such accusations 
th bursts of pride. 


he 








The Franco victory was also 
tacitly approved by Retired Ma- 
jor General George Van Horn 
Moseley, testifying before the 
Dies Committee. The General 
claimed the Franco victory re- 

sled Spain’s Loyalist govern- 
ment as “the vilest in the world,” 
and opined that Reds will get 
America, too, if we don’t watch 


out. 


PLIGHT OF REFUGEES 


Jewish refugees, fleeing from 
Germany, were denied a haven 
in Cuba after sailing the At- 
lantic. The Hamburg-American 
liner St. Louis was ordered out 
Havana, with 918 refugees 
aboard. They will be exiled at 
sea until some country admits 


ot 


them. 

Off the North Wales coast, 58 
British seamen and 30 civilians 
suffocated when the submarine, | 
Thetis, foundered in 130 feet of 
its stern above the sur- 
face. The tragedy occurred just 
three days after Memorial Day 
services were held for Ameri- 
can victims of the Squalus sub- 


water, 


marine . tragedy. Four men 
aboard the Thetis bobbed safely 
to the surface in automatic 
“lungs.” 


WORLD COTTON PARLEY | 


| will result. 


A world cotton parley was ar- | 
ranged by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in an effort to 
correct price-depressing condi- 
tions for the commodity. Ar- 
rangements also went forward 
for the United States’ initial re- 
of a British reigning 


sovereign, 


ception 


Their Majesties, George and 
Elizabeth, eastward bound from 
Canada’s Pacific coast, are due 
in Washington this week. They 
were awed by vistas of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies on their west- 
American society 
Circles are expected to be over- 
awed at of British 
royalty. 


ward jaunt. 


glimpses 


Meanwhile, Congress is ex- 
pected to clean up its agenda 
and prepare to adjourn by July 
15, by which time the President 
iS expected to have taken a 


transcontinental trip of his own, 


|} in the 


the United States News 
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AND TAX BURDENS: 


HOW PLANS TO EASE THE LEVIES WILL OPERATE 


OR the first time in seven years, + 


Congress is prepared to adopt 
plans to ease tax burdens on busi- 
ness—or at least, to change taxes 
so they will become more palatable 
to the business community. 

Direct benefits to business are 
foreseen in proposals to “freeze” 
social security taxes at present levels, 





| 

Taxes are still as certain | 
as death, but now, after | 
seven years, Congress pre- | 
pares to make them easier | 
to pay. A look at new | 
revenue plans. | 
| 








KK 


and to reduce contributions by em- 
ployers for unemployment insurance. 

Indirect benefits are expected from 
changes in corporation taxes, now 
being considered by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Enactment by Congress of both 
Systems of tax relief is a foregone 
conclusion. Tacit consent to changes 
corporate tax structure has 
been given by the Treasury, and the 
Social Security Board—as well as 
the Treasury—endorses proposed 
changes in social security levies. 

Direct tax savings of $275,000,000 
a year for three years will result 
from retaining present pay-roll levies 
for the old-age insurance system. 
They were scheduled to increase 
from 1 per cent to 1% per cent for 
both employers and workers in 1940, 
but under present plans, the 1 per 
cent rate will stand. 

High Salaries Freed 
From Pay-roll Levy 

Employers will receive further tax 
relief when Congress exempts all 
Salaries above $3,000 a year from the 
3 per cent pay-roll levy for unem- 
ployment insurance, and allows states 
with ample reserve funds to reduce 
unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions. 

By taxing employers only on sal- 
aries up to $3,000 for each employe, 
the Social Security Board estimates 
that a saving of $65,000,000 a year 
Further savings may be 
effected in overhead costs, since em- 
ployers will have to keep only one 
set of books as both unemployment 
and old-age insurance taxes will 
then be placed upon the same basis. 

The present unemployment insur- 
ance law imposes a 3 per cent Fed- 
eral pay-roll tax upon all employers 
of eight or more workers. Ninety per 
cent of this tax is allowed as a credit 
to states for their unemployment in- 
surance reserves. New _ proposals 
provide that states may reduce con- 
tributions from employers if their 
reserves are sufficiently high, and 
that employers may still take the full 
federal credit. 

This provision is estimated to save 
employers more than $200,000,000 in 
1940. All but nine states will be able 
to effect these reductions when al- 
lowed, according to Government 
surveys. 

Indirect benefits are expected in 
tax changes designed to reconcile 
business men to the government fis- 
cal program. 

Provisions in the new corporation 
tax program expected to please busi- 
ness are: 
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Repeal of the undistributed profits + 


tax, 

Modification of 
and excess profits tax. 

Permission to deduct net losses in 
one year from net profits in a future 
year 


Profits Tax is Slated 
For the Scrap Heap 


Repeal of the remaining stump of 
the undistributed profits tax has 
Treasury approval and marks a tri- 
umph for business interests. This 
tax is a favorite of President Roose- 
velt, who let the 1938 tax bill be- 
come law without his signature be- 
cause the undistributed profits levy 
was shorn of its effectiveness. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., cited the undistrib- 
uted profits tax as an example of an 
“irritant” the removal of which 
should contribute to recovery. The 
tax at present yields less than $20,- 
000,000 a year, but in theory was 
supposed to prevent individuals from 
escaping income taxes by retaining 
profits in corporation treasuries. 

When originally adopted, the 
measure applied stiff tax penalties 
upon corporations which failed to 
distribute earnings in dividends, but 
last year the tax was reduced to 
2%2 per cent. Business interests, 
however, continued to attack the law 
in principle, claiming that it hind- 


ered corporate growth and sound 
financial management. 
Another “irritant” to be removed 


from business is seen in the pro- 
posal to modify the capital stock- 
excess profits tax combination. 
Under present law, a corporation 
must declare a value on its capital 
stock and pay a $1 tax on each $1,- 
000 for three years. All profits in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of such a declared 
capital stock value then come under 
the excess profits tax. 

Congressmen, with Treasury ap- 
proval, contemplate a provision to 
permit corporations to make annual 
declarations of capital stock values, 
thereby gauging earnings more ac- 
curately and thus escaping excess 
profits taxes. 


How Lost Revenues 


Would Be Made Up 


Since these tax charges would 
result in losses of revenue, Congress 
is directed by the President to find 
other means of bolstering income. 
The capital stock-excess profits com- 
bination, for instance, yields $150,- 
000,000. 

To regain lost revenue, Congress 
contemplates raising income levies 
on corporations. The House Com- 
mittee is said to have a levy of 22 
per cent on corporate incomes above 
$25,000 under consideration, while 
the 
said to favor an 18 per cent levy. 
Present taxes impose a graduated 
levy of from 12's to 16 per cent on 
incomes below $25,000, and a 16% to 
19 per cent levy on incomes above 
that figure. 

Other tax revisions under consid- 
eration include tentative proposals 
to remove tax exemptions from all 
future public securities issues and to 
lower the surtax rates on high in- 
comes, which now reach 75 per cent 
in uppermost brackets. Secretary 
Morgenthau agreed that high sur- 
tax rates may tend to discourage 
capitalists from risking their capital 
in business fields, but he insisted 
that the question of tax exempt se- 


the capital stock | 





Senate Finance Committee is | 








curities and surtaxes should be con- | 


sidered together. 
His theory is that if surtaxes are 


to be lowered, capital should be 


spurred into business channels by re- 


fusing it a refuge in securities whose 
yields cannot be taxed. Before these 
proposals can become law, the objec- 
tion of State and municipal govern- 
ments to removing tax exemptions 


from their bonds must be overcome. | 


Another tax prospect to appease 
business is seen in proposals to mod- 


| ify existing laws which prevent cor- 
| porations from deducting more than 


| $2,000 from their 


incomes because 


of capital losses. Capital losses re- 


sult from the sale of real estate or | 


other assets by corporations. 

Action on this measure is not ex- 
pected at this session of Congress 
because of Treasury fears that in- 
come losses would cripple federal 
finances. 

The fact that it has been put for- 
ward, however, indicates that Gov- 
ernment officials are definitely con- 


| sidering tax reforms in the interests 


of business, rather than 
social policies at business’ expense. 


Mr. Morgenthau’s Ideas 


On Future Policy 


When he appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee, Secretary 
Morgenthau suggested that Treas- 
ury experts were willing to consult 
with Congressmen on broader revis- 
ions, to be made at a later date. He 
added that he believed federal fis- 
cal policies should be directed toward 
relying more strongly on direct taxes, 


jj | thereby reducing taxes on commod- 


in broad | 





Just the Thought Brought a Smile | 

















They insist that tax deterrents to 
business are probably exaggerated, 
in any event. 

Similar disputes over policies can 
be found in the case of almost any 


tax. 
The freezing of social security 
taxes, however, is causing Govern- 


ment officials more concern than 
they publicly admit. As the years 
unfold, costs of the social security 
system will mount, and it is feared 
future attempts to raise taxes to 
meet benefits will be vigorously re- 
sisted. 

Many tax experts in the Govern- 
ment are fearful that social security 


benefit payments will be on the side 
of opposition to tax increases. If 
Congress is unable to resist these 
pressures, the Treasury actuaries ad- 
mit that the outlook for Federal 
finances is even less encouraging 
than at present. 

Even if benefits in the future are 
held to the limits set by the existing 
law, the cost of old-age insurance is 
going to rise to a point where 10 per 
cent of pay rolls will be required to 
support it. At present the pay-roll 
tax for this purpose is 2 per cent, 
This means that the existing tax will 
have to be five times larger than at 
present if future pensions are to be 


















levies will remain permanently | paid for, 
“frozen” at current levels. If this 
| comes to pass, the Government will a 
be forced to meet benefits from other 
| revenue sources or resort to more or 
less permanent deficit financing. 
If other revenue sources must be 
found, it bodes ill for a tax system 
egg ees which will please business in the 
future ’ : : 
Pleased was Chairman Harrison, of the Senate Finance Commit- And no tax expert likes to con- IRELAND- ENGLAND 
tee (left) when Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau (standing) template a system of permanent and er eran 
had kind words for the tax reform program. Also pleased were growing deficits. = 
committee members (back, left) Capper and (back, right) On Great “American Flagships” 
Vandenberg. Pressures to Increase ss Washington 
ae . JUNE 14, JULY 12, AUG. 9 
ities, such as the manufacturers’ ex- ¢ finances and provide equitable dis- Payments to Aged ss Manhattan 
cise tax. tribution of both tax burdens and Old-age insurance promises in the JUNE 28, JULY 26, AUG, 23 
Secretary Morgenthau also sug- | the national income. Nearly all tax | future to be a major source of worry Cabin, $186 up. Tourist, $127 up. Third, 
gested that the House Ways and | experts agree with the general out- | for the Treasury. ee eee ee ee 
Means Committee and the Senate | line of the Secretary's program, but This is due to the fact that the Cabin, $14Lup. Third, $91 up. 
Finance Committee meet jointly as Many differ on specific measures tO pressure from millions of voters will Gh your Sven Aases ie Meee 
a committee of fiscal policy, consid- attain it be exerted on the side of more and 
ering revenue and appropriations at Business leaders. for instance, in- | More liberal payments to old workers "Noe seen 
the same time. He expressed the sist that capital gains taxes are so | Who retire and to widows of old 
opinion such action would result in high that private investment is dis- | workers. There will be pressure as 
coordinating federal income and out- couraged because taxes claim too | Well for a constant lowering of the 
go and improve the efficiency Of | great a share of profits that might | age of retirement. 
government. result. Other experts, on the other | Higher and higher costs are cer- | 
In general, Secretary Morgenthau | hand, contend that such taxes pro- | tain. 
advocated a tax program which vide Government with a tax tool to These higher costs will necessitate | 2. 14, stn. w. 
would promote private investment, | distribute national income more _ higher and higher taxes, yet the | national 2690 
aid recovery, maintain sound public | equitably and for the general good pressure that is behind increased 
— 






























7 IS LITERALLY TRUE that, sometime or other, 
almost everybody in America has come to know 


this man. 


‘True, many people have looked upon him at first 
simply as a man who had something to sell. Some 
of them have even been annoyed at his persistence 

.a persistence born of his sincere belief in the 


value of the services he renders. 


But today, increasing millions of people know 
this man as a friend. ‘They think of him gratefully, 
as one who has shown them the way to security 
and greater peace of mind. 


Because of this man, many a widowed mother ' 
and her children have been able to face the future 
with confidence and courage, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their immediate needs have been pro- 


vided for... 


Because of him, thousands of fatherless boys and 
girls have been able to obtain an education to fit 


them for life... 


Because of him, many a work-weary man has 
been able to retire from business, to enjoy the 
carefree years that lie before him... 


Who is this man... this man who has helped so 
many people in so many different ways? 


You have probably guessed. He is your life in- 


surance agent. 
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This is Number 14 in a series of advertisements de- 

signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how 

a life insurance company operates, Copies of preceding 
advertisements will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUB, NEW York, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits 
at the New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate Inter 
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in San Francisco. 
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HOW SHOULD OUR NEUTRALITY POLICIES | 
BE REVISED TO MINIMIZE WAR DANGER? ~ 


Rep. Louis L. Ludlow * ’ RaymondLestlie Buell 


The United States News 


‘The Question of the Week: 
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John Nevin Sayre 


New York City; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation: Chairman, Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion: President, National Peace 
Conference Since 1935, 


answers: 
ID to England and France in the 
event of war is the way I think 
Secretary Hull’s proposed revision of 
the Neutrality Law would work out. 


Its repeal of the arms embargo pro- | 


vision would lay the United States 
open to the twin temptations of 
American war profits and British war 
propaganda which took us into the 
World War. 

If Secretary Hull’s proposal is 
adopted, the armament industry of 
the country would immediately ex- 
pand above its already swollen pro- 
portions. If war then comes, more 
and more of the workers of Europe’s 
“democracies” would be sent to the 


| 





Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 





Rep. Hamilton Fish 
Republican, New York; Ranking 
Minority Member, House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 














| As one world crisis after another has come and gone, | 
America has looked to her neutrality policy as one of the 
chief means of keeping out of war. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull now has stated the Ad- 
ministration view of what that policy should be, proposing: 
1, repeal of the embargo on arms to belligerents; 2, barring 
of American ships from combat zones; 3, restriction of travel 
by Americans in combat areas; 4, transfer of title, before 
shipment, of goods bought in America for belligerents; 5, 
prohibition of loans and credits to belligerents; 6, regula- 
tion of solicitation of funds in the United States for bellig- 
erents; 7, continuance of the Munitions Control Board and 
arms export and import licenses. 

In view of the importance of the proposals in maintaining 
peace, The Uriited States News has addressed to members 
of Congress having leading parts in international relations, 
to officials and others specifically interested, the following 


| 
| 








Democrat, Indiana: Member, 
House Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Author of War Referendum 
Proposals in Congress, 


answers: 
JHILE I have the greatest respect 
for Secretary of State Hull and 
regard him as a man of the highest 
character and ideals, I utterly disap- 
prove of one feature of his neutral- 
ity program which I believe is not 
only inadvisable but dangerous. 
With most of his proposals I agree 
but I dissent without reservation to 
his endorsement of the cash-and- 
carry plan of selling goods to bellig- 
erents, 

To my way of thinking, this pro- 
posal is not in harmony with true 
Americanism. It flavors too much of 
British domination. I believe it would 
make America the source and store- 
house of supplies for Britain and her 
ally, France, in any war in the future 
in which they may elect to engage 





—Underwood & Underwood 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 





Rep. Robert J. 
Corbett 


Republican, Pennsylvania; Member, 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 


New York City; President, Foreign 
Policy Association, 1933-39: Lec. 
turer and Writer on International 
Affairs, 


answers: 


N MY opinion, the seven points 

Secretary Hull’s neutrality pro- 
posals constitute the best solution of 
the “neutrality” problem. Substan- 
tially these proposals provide for the 
principle of cash and carry, which in 
my opinion best conforms to the do- 
mestic and international interests of 
the United States. 

The widespread agitation to 
the Spanish embargo last year is a 
example of a much more importa 
agitation which would arise if a 
arms embargo is imposed against be!- 
ligerents, including France and 
Britain, during a general war 


Effects of Repeal 


Such an agitation will cause pro- 


trenches while their governments de- ont Gath den thn aoeutineee® | 
nded upon American industries to i . ‘ oy Se Gt . é masa Pie ex! 
ert ‘ano answers: questions: which, sooner or later, would almost fairs, found Fepereussions within n 
HE secret apartment-house diplo- 1. Do you believe Secretary Hull’s program is inevitably draw America into the) angwers: tae te ay oS age — pol 
Cash For Munitions » of Secretary Hull has la- ’ 5 war on the side of the British and ‘a _ | Hited during the course of war, as the 
.. 5 on, All forth a mous advisable or inadvisable? French. HE neuiraliiy plan sponsored by | probable, the belligerents adverse ane 
It is true that at the beginning, bored and brought _ drag . * 6 . ‘ Let us not deceive ourselves in re- Secretary Hull has much merit. affected will accuse the United States PAR 
the Neutrality Law, as revised by | Even Secretary Hull will probably de- 2. What is your opinion of the merits or demerits gard to the effect of this proposal. | It features increased flexibility of | of having committed an unfriend sa 
Secretary Hull, provides for payment | cline to defend his own week-end ope s ‘ : ' a the date of its ennetment it | action and displays a fine under- | aot. He 
in cash for these munitions. That | neutrality program before the House of any or all of the individual points in Mr. Hull 8 | would snaien America the ally of | Standing of the complexities of situ- | For these reasons Secretary H men 
— a the io, Committee on Foreign pit - proposal? | Britain and France just as certainly | re aaeet Eee ae ancien es undoubtedly is wise in asking for t ae 
can industr wou urther eX Stripped of a mass of camouflage, . , Zs as if we were to officially declare gene far. e . nen tie far 
pend on the basis of these cash or- | what Secretary Hull actually pro- Answers received are presented herewith. Additional an- | aieneateds Ue te Uheke aie , most other proposals yet made is i cag roe Faas oes ‘a 
ders to provide for the ever growing poses to do is to scrap the meanda- swers will appear in the issue of June 12. | What do we owe the British and that they seek to write fixed rules cslvahiy iene Out. 
demand. tory embargo against the sale and fr : ; ? : sin. | 8 govern unpredictable future con- 
: ; ’ f why should we develop such Anglo fi ; ak ee <a I favor the substance of his othe 
But when Europe's cash is ex- yj t of mmunition and ore ie = ditions in which rigidity of policy s ot} 
shipment of arms, a rhile tendencies? I confess I do not : . ‘a3 . ls in regard t trieting the 
hausted, what would happen? Much implements of war to belligerent na- Ciniate might leave us in a very ridiculous proposals in rega o restricting 
of our industry would either have to |.0.. which was adopted and re- + national income and our unemployed ow = as | or unwholesome position. travel of Americans and ships int 
close down, producing complete dis- : ili The British tried to stamp the lib On the other hand, I doubt that combat areas and in regard to for- 
»P es | adopted by a unanimous vote of Con- Estelle M. | mass of 10 million. erty and independence out of us | ; tg Be < : 7 B 
location of economic life in this sees and has been the law fer the pain a eee 1 i ae gar ,. | the American people will stand for eign credits, on the understand 
=— = Bin ye | eg eee a a Ser | tie ae peal of the embargo on arms | that the President is given discretion Cha 


country, or the credit provisions of 


last four or five years. 


Sternberger 


Quincy Wright 


They tried again to destroy us and 


and munitions. Most do not think it 


to apply these provisions and defi 





the law would have to be changed. ; 4 . 
. . - . ‘ . 9 
That the latter would happen any- U. S. As An “*Arsenal” New York City; Executive Di : ee pie —s “ 1812. ip is wise or safe to make an arsenal | their extent. I do not favor, how- 1H 
body can see who remembers Am- ro he ae — rector, World Peaceways, Inc., Chicago, IIl.; Professor of Interna- beg iethng “ up ne — in is out of the United States, and most | ever, giving the President power to \f ) 
bassador Page's “War or Panic” letter = =The actual result of Secreiary tional Law, University of Chicago; th World W: oe i = us iD | believe that if we do allow ourselves | giscriminate now against an aggres- Labor 
to President Wilson and the many Hull's program, if carried into ef- answers: Sesctel Acdeteet ta taternatiens! pS te ms oa os y a heeapen to become an arsenal our participa- | sor, nor does Secretary Hull soon 
Steps which preceded the scuttling | fect, would be to make the United ! agree with Secretary Hull that | Lon oe D . t 1918-21. | nea - - oe en ae ning oO tion in any large-scale war would be cect jt ne 
. ‘ m= sing Q , 7 : 5 . unalte 
of economic nev'reli*v. States the slaughterhouse and ar- the most serious cause for involv- , ory Saperement, : hen oll Taga vo make even & inevitable. ‘ 
a P senal for arms, ammunition and im-_ ing us in the wars of other nations i : = ‘ It is best to have our hands as free War Dangers to U. S. 
Europe’s Attitude plements of war for all nations and | would come with the loss of Ameri- | €2NSW@FrS: | Pelle Pla Mayes Barge od a as possible in any time of crisis; but Poy 
Recently I heard a famous Church- | particularly Great Britain, which | can lives. I fear that this serious NECRETARY HULL'S proposal for és thi ~ id d . ied | few people are any longer willing to I am convinced that unless 
. oa aeons wee ye have momentous decisions left, as | present neutrality act is revised 


man of England say that if a Eu- 
ropean war got going he did not 


think that the people of England and | we are, we should not for the sake | dent power to define combat areas. and is a considerable improvement cropping of the philosophy that we z 
France would be contented for long | of blood money and war profits be It is not yet clear from Secretary over the present legislation. It recog- Ma go Sansimetet ameaee A earsect | If the Secretary, and he may _ no act existed. For the act in A 
with an American bargain which left | dragged into every war by supplying | Hull's statement whether he intends | nizes the unreasonableness of at- | the evils of the world. If I am a| Willing, will support the pe ica present form undoubtedly works o Act 
them to do all the fighting and dying | the world with lethal weapons to kill | the public to understand that United | tempting to distinguish between the | good judge, the American people | ® an Sonera o omy the advantage of the axis powers and and 
for democracy while Americans as- | people with whom we are at peace | States vessels would be permitted to | export of manufactured arms and of | have repudiated that theory and have | ines I have proposed in a Dill now | increases their prospect of defeating 
sisted only with munitions, machines anq have no quarrel. carry munitions to an ally of Eng- | unmanufactured war materials. An definitely and finally determined | 7¢2¢Y for introduction, or along the | France and Britain. Hou: 
and food on terms of cash and carry. The sentiment of the American land or France whose territory is not | embargo applicable only to the that we shall keep out of foreign en- | lines suggested a Peg lige srw The greater this prospect increases law 
For the above reasons, I believe people is in favor of keeping out of situated in the defined combat zone. | former will usually favor aggressors tanglements and pursue our nation- I believe the popular fea be ot the ‘stronger will become the dema 
hat 8 Hull’ ] * , — : That situation is fraught wih danger. | who seldom need manufactured arts ge : ill-considered, one-man decisions W tha Char 
that Secretary Hull's proposal num- | foreign wars, and I do not believe | al destiny free and untrammeled ‘ecign com- | 0M the part of many elements of 
ber one to repeal the present em- that Members of Congress will vote The United States vessel carrying | but do usually need war materials. under the direction laid down by disappear. Such a S eee nee public for our entrance into the nex | the 
. , 5 egress W j iti ; ‘ . s ongress W : oped | 
bargo on arms to belligerents is | 1, 4, away with this prohibition Se hee oe ee — Secretary Hull's proposal also recog- | president Washington when he coun- se din ae bar analicear war. This danger could be avoide | Man 
highly inadvisable. . 4 $ * | nizes the folly of attempting a gen- | « j iy g . “ neo , i i noses 
gniy ; he ath against the sale and shipment of | port. No one can assume or predict | eral emb =. oe & 9 seled his posterity to cultivate tion in a field where a democratic by adopting the neutrality proposals ad 
I am in favor of retaining the other Phage ge : ; eral embargo against all beiligerents. | friendly relations with all nations : Mr. Hull advances usin 
points in Secretary Hull’s proposals, | #7™S, which has for its main pur- that an enemy submarine will not be | guch a policy failed from 1807 to | and entangling alliances with none, | Check has been lacking too _ L 
(i. @. points 2 - 7 as stated in your | Pose the security and peace of the lying in wait for that ship off the | 1g99 and would again break down Under the pion and carty system secant ena a 
ietter). United States. Canary Islands or somewhere. The | today because of its depressing ef- we not only would be lining up on F d . k J Libby discu: 
a ; : sinking of that ship would provide | fect in the United States if the im- | - reaeric ; Senator Arthur Colun 
. Holds Issue Controversial the very basis for involvement that | portant commercial countries of the Washington, D. C.; Executive 
Charles G. Fenwick | I am confident that if Mr. Hull's pe — considers most danger- | woild were at war. Secretary, National Council for Capper Becau 
te: : sroposal " res: ) ess 5 us. . | ; | : 
Professor of Political Science, | Proposals are pre sed, the Congress The proposal to eliminate the pres- [| Such a policy also tends to break Prevention of War, | Republican, of Kansas: Member, attack 
B M College: Writer on will not adjourn before the fall, as down efforts to revive international | : : cd 
ryn Mawr College; Writer the Se acl Cate iscussine | Mt embargo on the sale of muni- | jt. 46 in tj Senate Committee on Foreign The | 
Neutrality and Political Science | ‘8 Senate would insist on discussing | sions is also extremely dangerous. 1t | “20¢ 1m time of peace, to encourage answers: 
y any such war-provoking measure un- opens the way for expanding ‘er- aggression against states dependent HE really important issue raised Relations, Sents 
answers: til the snow flies. upon imported materials for defense, | ie latter concerns 
wae. + OF ‘ F . | and to favor land powers as against by Secretary Hull’s letter cor > answers: = 
N the assumption that Congress If Acting Chairman Bloom calls | | | sea powers atta 5 reveal of the present embargo on 7 ras 
0 is not prepared to pass legisla- | ‘Ne Committee on Foreign Affairs to- z= ~ arms to belligerents. We are squarely ] I consider Secretary Hull’s Shaya 
tion making some distinction be- | 2°ther and urges action on the Ad- | ree Hull's propessi. hew- opposed to such repeal. » called neutrality program in: — = 
: ts : ministration’s new neutrality bill, re- | | ever, intending to favor the sea | T inistration is unduly anx- | visable. This for the reason tha and und 
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of incidents that had a material ef- New York City; President, Foreign | | Japan. Wide World geared to the war demand a effect select aggressor nations, could not 
fect in leading the United States to Bondholders Protective Council, | Secretary Hull’s proposal for keep- | REP. LOUIS LUDLOW abroad. We would in effect accept restrict exports to these, while ef denees 
enter the World War in 1917, and Inc.; Assistant Secretary of State | ing American ships and travelers out | thefr war as our war. Our “first line tinuing exports to other nations ? einw | 
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munitions of war are made. 


Curbs on Aggressors 


controls the seas. Either we are a 


Christian nation, or we are not; if | 


HAVE your letter, in which you 
state that The United States News 


basis for 


involvement would arise | 


under the plan of granting the Presi- 








ESTELLE M. STERNBERGER 








neutrality legislation closely re- 


sembles Senator Pittman’s proposal | 


war itself, with its inevitable stimu- 
lus of propaganda and its inevitable 





I fear that is a part of the same 
old internationalist mosaic, an out- 





Christian nation should lend itself 
to such un-Christian practices. 


the Secretary proposes, to a single 
person as they have been in the past. 





rying a large share of the cost of the 
war, if oniy in order to keep our war 


along such lines, it will involve us 
the next war much sooner than 


' 


Board and the system of exports a 


imports licenses. I am emphatica 


would appreciate my opinion in an- : Bes 

But it is regrettable that Congress | Swer to two questions, first, do I be- tain industries such as the airplane | threat » important political and I do not believe the cash-and- | economy from crashing. Then, when opposed to giving to the President 
does not seem to be willing to make | lieve Secretary Hull’s program with | industry to a point where they would | — interests of the United carry system will pass Congress and | the first reverse occurred, we should omnia prin the power to name 
develop serious threats to our na- | States. | I base that prediction on the belief | be called pikers until we sent our aggressor in these controversies 


our so-called neutrality legislation 
the occasion to take a definite stand 
against the lawless conduct of na- 
tions that resort to war in violation 
of the Kellogg Pact. 

The United States has a vitai na- 
tional interest at stake in the in- 
tégrity of treaty obligations and in 
the settlement of disputes by peace- 
ful processes rather than by force. 


Trade Penalties 


regard to revising the neutrality laws 
is advisable or inadvisable. I feel that 
Secretary Hull's program is emi- 
nently advisable and I am in agree- 
ment with it, 

You ask what opinion are 
the merits or demerits of any or all 
of the individual points in Secretary 
Hull’s proposal 


in my 


I feel that the prohibition of entry 
of American ships in the combat 
areas may have the effect of exclud- 


tion. 
out of those conditions. 

If a major war somewhere ended 
before those industries could recover 


The munitions racket evolves | 


their enlarged investment, they would | 


probably begin lobbying at Washing- 
ton for extra appropriations and even 
lend a hand to playing up inci- 
dents in the Far East. The latter 
scare would pave the way for in- 
creased purchases of war supplies, 
including airplanes, and might even 


Our major effort, ‘therefore, in a 
program of avoidins war should be to 
make what contribution we can to 
preventing’ the otubreak of a general 
European war. 

For this reason, I should like to see 
incorporated in Secretary Hull’s pro- 
posal the authority for imposing em- 
bargoes upon such arms and war ma- 


| terials as the Presicent might desig- 


nate against count)ies found to have 
resorted to hostilities in violation of 


that when the people of America 
come to know the dangers that lurk 
behind this system they will become 
thoroughly aroused and alarmed 
and will make their views definitely 
known to Congress. 

The other proposals advocated by 
Secretary Hull relating to prohibi- 


tion of entry of American ships into | 


combat areas, restriction of travel 


7 j j . ~ "O- : ® 
by Americans in combat areas, pro | logical conclusion. 


hibition of loans and credit to bel- 


army again tothe trenches of Eu- 
rope. 

The great decision as to whether 
we are to repeat the mistakes of the 
World War must be made by Con- 
gress around this proposal of Secre- 
tary Hull. I believe that the ma- 
jority of the American people are en- 
tirely unwilling to follow through the 
Administration’s program to its 


The blank checks which the Brit- 


tween foreign governments. 

I regard the other proposals 
tained in the Hull program large 
as selling points to accomplish re- 
peal of the present embargo on alms 
to belligerents. I believe strong 
this embargo should be retainec 
Keeping Real Neutrality 
2. I favor prohibition of entry 
American ships into combat areas 


It is time that the world be told | ing American ships from the greater | develop complications leading a treaty to which the United States is igerents tj solicitati 65 j a 
that a sinless whieh resorts to vio- | Part of the seas. ottitelae sea Seer war with pa. a party. fe ge ye > gs i a a egy oa ish Empire is giving to Eastern Euro- | restrictions of travel by Americans © 
Ss pan. d of funds in the United States for | pean dictators are given solely in its | combat areas; transfer to purchasers 


lence is committing a crime against 
the whole international community, 
the United States included, and that 
we do not propose to continue to 
trade with it just as if nothing had 
happened. 

The safest insurance against our 
Own involvement in war is to do what 
we can to prevent it, by serving no- 


Combat areas can be very greatly 
extended. They may well be so ex- 
tended as to work out in practice 
that American ships could not pro- 
ceed from the United States to an- 
cther neutral nation. The same 
would apply to restriction of travel 
by Americans in ¢ombat areas 

I feel that it is most advisable to 


These several developments might 
create so many problems for our own 
national life that we would have an- 
other Senate Munitions Investigation 
by 1945 or sooner. 

Finally, I believe that it is in- 
jurious to our national economic re- 
covery to do anything that will make 
us lean on a war economy for our 
prosperity. That would be a tempo- 


While I do not think there would 
be any danger in granting the Presi- 
dent discretion to impose such em- 


bargoes it would at least be desirable | 


for Congress to request the President 
in the general act to lay before it 
the relevant data, whenever such cir- 
cumstances arise, i» order that Con- 
gress, itself, might authorize such an 
embargo in the carticular circum- 


belligerents, and continuance of the 
National Munitions Control Board, 
are, I believe, wise and salutary. 

In replying to your request for a 
Statement of my views on these 


matters I wish again to express my | 


great esteem for Secretary Hull, but 
I would feel derelict in duty if I did 
not voice my uncompromising oppo- 
sition to that one of his neutrality 


own interests and obviously not for 
the sake of “democracy.” Relatively 
few of our people want an alliance 
with the communist dictatorship any 
more than they want an alliance 
with the dictatorships. We 
are not being consulted. 

For us to accept responsibility for 
results of this European poke! 


fascist 


+} 
ne 


in belligerent nations of title 
goods they buy in the United Sta‘ 
before the goods are shipped, thous" 
not at the price of repeal 
present embargo provisions 

I favor also prohibition o! 
and credits to belligerents, and 
not opposed to regulation of sol ite 


tion of funds in the United Sta 


tice upon the potential aggressor repeal "e ’ 
t @SSO! repeal the present em g ar ary ar , , ; ld } i 
that the sretiiceeneneee “of the to Geaibinda, ook toe Sacer rary recovery only and would still | stances. I think the incorporation proposals which advocates the sub- | game would be unworthy of our in- | for belligerents, though this s 
United States will be on the side of | Hull's oro oe pong ‘ * ecretary | leave us with the responsibility of | of such a provision in the legislation | stitution of the cash and carry sys- | telligence. The arms embargo in the | be carefully worded so that our 
; S prog ym the whole is an | evolving a plan that would be a | would contribute a good deal toward | tem for the present embargo to bel- | present Neutrality Law must be re- | trality in enforcement could ’ 


those who observe the law. 





| advisable one, 


j Jong-term solution of our inadequate 


Stabilizing the European situation. 


ligerents, 


tained at all cost, 


| questioned. 
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MR. HOPKINS’ LATEST CAMPAIGN 
FOR BUSINESS “APPEASEMENT” 


+ 


” 
E Government together on funda- 
ta] economic issues are being re- 
ved by Secretary of Commerce 
y L. Hopkins, who hopes to at- 
a “reasonable meeting of minds 
w to make this economic sys- 

tem work better.” 
rirst sign of the renewal came 
' . White House dinner, attend- 


me 





Behind White House Doors: 
New moves to please busi- 


ness. 








ed by the Secretary and eight mem- 
ners of his Business Advisory Coun- 
cil, but not by the President, who 
suffered from a Sinus infection. After 





7 


‘hief Executive for more than 
ir in his study, 
rhe thing I’m trying to do,” said 


» Secretary at a press conference | 


ext day, “is to take these discus- 


out of the realm of partisan | 


‘s on the one hand, and out of 

e realm of preachments by groups 

who believe the solution is easy, on 
the other.” 

He said most individual business 

, as well as himself, see no sim- 





LABOR 


FFORTS to bring business and + 


* however, they conferred with | 


ple solution to current business prob- ! 





MAN OF GOOD-WILL 


Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, 
who was credited with doing a good 
job in arranging for topflight busi- 
ness leaders to sit down with the 
President for a discussion of what 
might be done to promote good will 
between the Administration and 
industry 





lems, but added that he hoped the 
White House dinner would be a fore- 
runner of other conferences which 
will lead to substantial results. 

The Secretary was reluctant to 
disclose specific proposals made at 


ACT DEFECTS: — 


EMPLOYER’S VIEWS 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Chairman, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


area a representative of in- | 


dustry criticizes the National 
Labor Relations Act, there usually 
arises the charge that business is 


unalterably opposed to the principle 
cf collective bargaining. 

‘ortunately, this is not true. The 
ef executives of most of our man- 


¢ 


ufacturing industries in this coun- 











A discussion of the Wagner 
Act between business 
and the President at the White 
House has catapulted this basic 


leaders 


law into the spotlight again. 
Charles R. Hook, Chairman of 
the National 
Manufacturers, attended the ex- 


Association of 


clusive White House parley. 
Later the same day, June 1, he 
discussed the NLRA over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Because of the significance that 
attaches to Mr. Hook’s views, 
The United States News pre- 
sents his address in full text. 








From actual experience they know 
inderstand the needs, ambitions 
Na aspirations of the American 
Worker, and they are better qualified 
isually better able to find the 
n to these problems than 
who loudly profess to be the 
who will lead the worker from 
Wilderness the employer has cre- 
Otherwise, the working men 
country and their families | 
t enjoy, even in these days | 
ression, the highest standard | 
ving in the world. 
The enlightened employer of today 
‘ long realized that factories have | 
‘o large and the working or- | 
fanization so complex that the right 
‘ yes to unite and speak as a | 
‘or what they think would bet- 
fir working conditions is en- 


could no 
C dey 


aren fair and just. 
_ This is not a brand new philoso- | 
Puy. And you may be surprised to 


Know t 


hat the National Association | 


nee were workmen in the shops. | 


a 





+ 


the conference, but 
that changes in the National Labor 
Relations Act were suggested by bus- 
iness leaders. It 


| 


he did admit 


is generally be- | 


lieved they urged changes in the law | 


to: 


Reorganize the National Labor Re- 


lations Board to include representa- | 


tives of 
public. 


labor, business and the 


Encourage mediation in labor dis- 
putes before actions are taken be- 
fore the Board. 


Permit employers as well as em- 


Ployes to petition for elections to 


| select representatives for collective 





bargaining. 


Permit employers to discuss collec- 
tive bargaining matters with em- 
ployes. 
often construed as “coercive.”) 

Other issues laid before the Presi- 
dent concerned taxation and foreign 
trade, but Mr. Hopkins said time 
Pfrevented them from “getting to 
grips” with the problem of credit or 
plant expansion, a problem which 
he sees as “elemental in the capital- 
istic economy.” 

The Secretary added further that 
the President appeared pleased with 
the conference and indicated he 


| would like to have further meetings, 


+ of Manufacturers, which is so false- | 


ly and viciously accredited by friends | 
of the present National Labor Act | 


with being unfriendly to labor, has 


for many years adopted and pro- | 


moted a plank in its platform to the 
effect that, and I quote: 
“Industrial Management 
nizes that employes who wish to 
bargain collectively are entitled to 
ao so in whatever form they deter- 
mine through their own freely 


recog- | 


chosen representatives, and without ' 


intimidation or restraint from any 
scurce.” 

Certainly this policy is in harmony 
with the democratic principles upon 
which this nation was founded and 
which provide for the inalienable 
r:ght of our citizens to participate 
in the determination of Government 
policy and to freely select the rep- 
resentatives they desire as their 
spokesmen. 


Act Held to Part With 


Democratic Principles 


If the National Labor Relations 
Act and its administration were in 
full accord with these principles, 


| then no one would have any just 


reason to raise his voice against it. 


| Unfortunately for the people of this 


country the Act fails badly to com- 
ply with such democratic principles. 
Its preamble, which indicts the em- 
ployer, and the employer alone, as 
being responsible for strikes and 
cther forms of industrial strife, 
stamps it as being biased and one- 
sided. It assumes and pre-supposes 
the employer’s denial of the right of 
employes to organize and bargain 
collectively. It protects the rights 
cf organized employes only, it en- 
tirely ignores the rights of a large 


| group of individuals who of their 


own free will do not wish to join a 
labor organization. It has been used 
to advance the interests oi one labor 
organization as against another. 
You may say to yourself, “I am 
not an employer, so I am not affect- 


| ed by the National Labor Relations 


Act.” But if you do have this feel- 
ing you are wrong. You—everyone 
in this country—if not directly af- 
fected, are indirectly affected by the 
present Act. 

You are affected because the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act has 
stirred up serious labor strife. The 
character of the strikes has involved 


(Continued on Page 7) 











You have a right to know 





the full facts about whiskey values. That 
is why we point out that this All Around 
whiskey is identical in age with 4-year- 
old bonded brands, comes at the milder 
and pleasing 90 proof, costs an average 
of 50c a fifth less.” 

*The price of Ancient Age is 50c a fifth less than the average 


cost of 6 nationclly advertised 4-yeor-old bottled in bond 
brands. Copr. 1939, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY AVAILABLE 
IN BOURBON OR RYE 
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| either with the same group or others. 


Names of Eight Leaders 
Who Saw President 


Business men who attended 
latest conference were: 

Charles R. Hook, president, Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills and Chairman, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers; W. Averell Harriman, chair- 
man Union Pacific Railroad; Ed- 


the 


ward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman, 
United States Steel; A. D. White- 
side, president, Dun and _ Brad- 
street; J. F. Fogarty, president, 


North American Co.; Carle C. Con- 
way, chairman, Continental Can Co.; 
John D. Biggers, president, Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., and Gano 
Dunn, president, J. W. White Engi- 
neering Corp. 


(Such discussions are now | 
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FEW short years ago no one had 


ever tasted a cracker like Ritz— 
Today, it is the most popular cracker 
in America. Known in almost every 
home that uses crackers. needs. 
Ritz is served in more ways and on 


more occasions than any cracker ever 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





baked. People found a new taste thrill 
in its distinctive nut-like flavor. . . its 
crunchy crispness. They hailed it as 
the perfect cracker to meet modern 


Ritz is but a single example of 


National Biscuit Company's ability to 


“pick winners.” It is this ability—plus 
a quality control that extends from 
laboratory testing of raw ingredients 
to a check of the dealer's stock to 
maintain freshness — that has made 
National Biscuit Company the leader 


of the baking industry! 
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ERE is today’s big news for smokers who 
H want the most for their money in smoking 
pleasure at its best. Read the convincing com- 
parisons made between cigarettes by a group of 
prominent scientists. In a leading laboratory, 
16 of the largest-selling cigarette brands were 
tested impartially with these results: 


Camels were found to contain MORE 


oO TOBACCO BY WEIGHT than the aver- 
age for the 15 other of the largest- 


selling brands. 


CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN 

a ANY OTHER BRAND TESTED — 25% 
SLOWER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME 

OF THE 15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS! By burning 25% slower, on the av- 


By burning 25% slower than the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested —slower than any 
of them=—CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of 


5) EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


erage, Camels give smokers the equivalent of 
5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


In the same tests, CAMELS HELD 
© THEIR ASH FAR LONGER than the 
average time for all the other brands. 


Right now isan ideal time to switch to Camels— 
AT THE START OF THE SUMMER SEASON, 
when you're apt to be smoking more. Camel 
certainly is the cigarette for steady smoking. 
You'll appreciate its COOLNESS, its COST- 
LIER TOBACCOS that cost so little per smoke! 
See how much longer you can enjoy a slows 
burning Camel. Note the striking difference in 
Camel’s milder, more delicate taste and fra- 
grance. Try Camels now—America’s luxury 
smoke that every smoker can afford! 
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GOLF SENSATION, RALPH GULDAHL (above, right), 1937 and 
1938 winner of the U.S. Open, enjoys a cool, mild, slow-burning 
Camel as he offers one to another Camel enthusiast, Bob 
Hamilton, Indiana State Open champion. “You know, Bob,” 
Ralph remarks, “Camels do smoke a lot slower. Naturally, 
they’re cooler and mellower, with a better taste. Believe me, I 
always recommend Camels to my friends.” “Besides,” Bob comes 
back,“I get a lot more actual smoking from a Camel, and it’s got 
the kind of tobacco that puts the real pleasure into smoking.” 


4 Coprright, 1999, RB. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Selem, North Caroling 


THE CIGARETTE 
OF 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Penny for penny your 
best cigarette buy 
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WORKING OUT FOR 1940 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 








HIS LADDER OF OPPORTUNITY 


Cartoonist Warren for the Buffalo Evening News 











Revising Neutrality Policy 


EUTRALITY law changes ad- + 
vocated by Secretary of State | 
Hull are indorsed by 75 per cent of | 
commenting newspapers, but in | 
the judgment of 25 per cent of | 
the press there is objection to the | 
establishment of “combatant 
areas” as a means of restraining 
dangerous contacts among the 
people of various nations. 

It is urged by the Worcester 
Gazette (Ind.), that “Mr. Hull 
does well to point out the catas- 
trophe in which the policy of com- 
plete isolation would involve us.” 

“In urging elimination of the 
provisions for an embargo on 
arms, munitions and weapons of 
war to warring nations,” states the 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
(Dem.), “Secretary Hull presents 
an unanswerable argument. The 
embargo plan has proved itself a 
failure.” 

“How difficult—how impossible, 


rather—it is to safeguard our na- | 


tional safety by legislation en- 
acted today to meet the exigencies 
of tomorrow,” declares the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “is illustrated 
twice in Mr. Hull’s seven specific 
recommendations. In these he 
uses the interesting term ‘com- 
batant areas.’ What is the defini- 
tion of a ‘combatant area’? Mr. 
Hull supplies none. Before the 
United States entered the World 
War there were areas in which 
combats occurred off the east and 


west coasts of South America, in_ 


the Indian Ocean, and five mer- 
chant vessels, three British, one 
Dutch and one Norwegian, were 
torpedoed just outside our three- 
mile limit off Nantucket on Oc- 
tober 8, 1916.” 

“The reason for opposition to 
the proposal,” states the Colum- 
bus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.), “is that 
Mr. Hull would lodge all discre- 
tionary power, in the event of war, 
in the hands of the President.” 





TREASURY'S PLAN 
TO REVISE TAXES: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 


|= changes suggested by Secretary Morgen- 

thau of the Treasury Department itnpress 
71 per cent of commenting newspapers as an 
important move in the direction of appeasing 
business. 

The statements made by the Treasury head 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 
are critically received by 29 per cent of the 
press, because of fear that the Cabinet member 
may not be able to assure the approval of the 
President or the needed attitude of cooperation 
on the part of the Executive. 

It is held by a majority of editors that if the 
Morgenthau idea of removing tax deterrents 
to business is put into legislation, recovery will 
be speeded. 


“It is certain,” in the 
judgment of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette 
(Rep.), “that before Con- 
gress adjowrns amend- 
ments to the present tax laws will be passed 
and should prove of some benefit to business.” 

“The calculations that have been made,” 
states the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), 
“leave three facts out of account, namely, (1) 
industry has so adjusted itself to the existing 
taxes that the form of those levies, except in a 
few special cases, is not a large deterrent to 
business; (2) regardless of the form of taxes, 
the average corporation will have to pay here- 
after at least as much in dollars and cents as 
it is paying now; (3) the real deterrent to capi- 
tal outlay at this time is not the form of taxes 
nor even the amount, but the general uncer- 
tainty created in the mind of business by an 
aggressive executive policy of further vast ex- 
penditure and unbalanced budgeting.” 


Some Benefits 
For Business 


Viewed as Sure 


Observing that “word 
comes that in an atmos- 
phere of ‘good will all 
around’ agreement has 
been reached on a tax 
program to contribute to business recovery,” 
the New York Sun (Ind.) explains: “More 
specifically, it is reported that there is virtual 
agreement on repeal of the remnant of the un- 
distributed profits tax, reenactment of the 
nuisance taxes now in effect, imposition of a 
flat corporation income tax of 18 per cent on 
corporations having taxable net income in ex- 
cess of $25,000, strengthening of Section 102 
of the Revenue Act to prevent tax avoidance, 
and amendment of the law to allow corpora- 
tions to take losses over a three-year period, to 
revalue assets for tax purposes and to offset 
against capital gains more than the $2,000 in 
capital losses now permitted.” 

“The Treasury officials,” states the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “are working in virtual harmony 
with the group in Congress of which Senator 
Harrison is chief spokesman. 


How Revisions 
Would Affect 


Present Levies 


“These men all concede that Federal revenues 
cannot be reduced immediately, as Mr. Roose- 
velt also contends. They do believe that there 
can be a rearrangement and shifting of the tax 
load which will encourage business and increase 
its activity, spurring employment.” 

“Here, as in previous Administration state- 
ments,” charges the Kansas City Star (Ind.), 
“there is no hint of the safest road to sound 
finances and a balanced budget—namely, the re- 
duction of Government spending.” 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
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“THE BACKBONE OF THE CUSTOMERS”—F.D.R. 


Cartoonist Loring for the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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Cartoonist Messner for the Rochester Times-Union 
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Fate of the Townsend Plan 


EFEAT in the House of the * the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 


Townsend old-age pension 
legislation had been forecast by 
practically all newspaper editors, 
and many of them saw in the pro- 
ceedings an effort to give the idea 
such an adverse vote that its re- 
vival would not be possible. The 
bill was beaten by 302 to 97. 


It is pointed out also that a | 


proper attitude toward an “impos- 
sible” system would contribute to 
the wise handling of social secur- 


ity, which is still pending before | 


the country. 

“It is reassuring to know that 
fewer than a hundred members 
of the House were blind or wild 
enough to vote for the measure,” 
declares the New York World- 
Telegram (Ind.) 

“In view of the poor showing 
made by the advocates of the plaa 
on the first occasion it has ever 
come to a question in the 
House of Representatives,” states 


(Rep.), “the outlook for its being 
revived seems to be rather remote. 
It has been used in the past mere- 
ly as a vote catcher by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but 'ts 
value for that purpose in the tu- 
ture is extremely doubtful.” 

The Washington Evening Stat 
(Ind.), however, offers the judg- 
ment that “despite the decisive- 
ness of the vote, the fact that 95 
members of the House supported 
the measure is a disturbing fact 
The Star adds that “unless public 
sentiment is kept alive, there '5 
strong probability that it will 
back.” 

“The tax,” according to the C:n- 
cinnati Post (Ind.), “would > 
paid in the end by all of us—'" 
cluding the worker who conside! 
himself lucky to get the $11 a wees 
stipulated by the wage-hour 4 
and including also millions © 
workers who get less than that 
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“The Yeas and Na ys” 


EG U.S. PAT. OF? 
Note: Letters of com- + apply these comparative petty econo- 
nd suggestion are invited. mies to an industry and a country 


»ot intended for publication, 


built on such ¢ the Tinite 
o which writers desire to " é the United 
Hence tL seems ne that 


sé 


. nly their initials attached if States i ms me t t 
ed, should be so marked. would be more to the point for this 
a ; initials only are to be country to try to find out how a large 
nrinted, letters must be signed and nation like Russia manages to keep out 
od of the red and at the me time, ac- 





cording to seemingly reliat 
ports, expends enormous sums 





news re- 


Cotton and the Tariff 
American cotton farmer is for arma- 


Sir The ments. One would think should be 
ne victim of an economic system built | Geoigediy worthwhile to find out how 
up about the principle of tariff protec- i i. done. OSCAR WEGRICH. 


This system has constantly re- 
purchasing power. Cotton is 
chaef necessities of life and 


Baring, Wash 
x * * 


one ne 

+ those wi roduce it in our rich 

yet thos Bisons Bea go naked. cot- An Era of Conquest? 

, crowers as @ Class comprise the Sir:—I have little doubt that Hitler 
lowes yme group of our nation. intends to conquer by fear or sword the 
fe} ton farmers have struggled to | small European countries, in which case, 
“ themselves under this system, | he would probably retain the present 
but have broken down under the | rulers on puppet thrones as symbolic 
terrific load they haye carried. ‘They | sovereigns. 

now k that something be done Peoples have been warring and bound- 


aries have been changing ever 
dawn of history and there seems to be 
no prospect of change in tl 
Man makes rapid progress 


since the 





» not advocate the abolishment 
iriff system, but they do ask 
> be protected against the eco- 


se respects. 
scientific 








. effects of such a system. They | achievement, but little, if any, in morals 
are ng that American labor and | and government. Probably the people of 
capital receive an American income, but | earlier times would rather have been let 
they ask that in so doing they do not | alone to pursue peaceful ways, but when 
Grive e cotton grower into poverty a scoundrel gets the upper hand, with 
and ruin | @ bunch of looters at his command, 

Some means must be taken to close stopping him has always been a bloody 


the gap between the cost of those things | Procedure. 


which the cotton farmer requires in his 
isiness and the price of that which he 
has to scll H. D. KOCHSMEIR, 
President, Pinal County Farm Bureau, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 
x * * 


The Problem of Debt 


Sir:—In these days when most people, 
as well as nations, experience difficulty 
ng out of debt, your article “A 
World Plague of National Debts,” in the 
May 8 issue, was both timely and in- 


But contests to extermination are the 
rule of nature in plant, animal and hu- 
man life. In the last analysis, the medi- 
cal profession is hunting for germs which 
can annihilate other germs in the blood 
stream which and death 
The plant world is full of bugs which 
cestroy all kinds of plant life and other 
bugs which destroy them, and still others 
which destroy the destroyers. If this 
were not so, they breed so fast that they 
would soon destroy man himself and 
overrun the earth. Hitler is a poor sec- 
ond at the job. 





cause disease 





LORENZO DOW. 


teresting 


There are several reasons why small Quincy, Il. 


countries, like the Scandinavian, are 

able to keep within their budgets. xe * 
They profited by the World War; they 

must realize by now that it is practically A’Tax On Idle Money 


useless for them to spend a great deal 
on armaments; and lastly, owing to 
size, their credit is naturally 
too limited for extensive borrowing. 


Sir:—All the tinkering to solve the 
problem of “idle men, idle machines and 
idle money” by the TNEC can produce 
at best temporary success ending wlth 
a crash. Men can find other hiding 
places (for savings) than banks. 


their small 


Venezuela has a “gold mine” in its 
oil, so is much like a farmer who hap- 
pens to have oil under his acres. Any- 
way, is difficult, if not impossible, to | 

| 
| 


The only way to prevent money lying 
idle in banks and any other hiding 
place is to put an automatic tax of 6 
to 12 per cent upon it in case of not 
circulating and—at the same time—to 
create a means of saving strictly sep- 








. 
Singapore or Seattle arated from the circulating means of 
trade. This manner of lmproving our 
Whether your market is Singapore or ad F ee 
Seattle—you reach it fast from New obsolete money system was advocated 
Jerse 14 railroads make New Jersey + Qa ear ” 
the “Rail head of the East.” 500 miles by Gesell 20 years ago and recom 


fe 


mended by the monetary committee of 
the late Farmers’ Holiday Association 


deep sea waterways bring sea-going 
vessels direct to hundreds of industrial 









sites 17,000 miles of improved high- 
Ways make trucking speedy ... 4 three years ago 
major airlines terminate in the world's 
bus airport—to make fiying- even With such a tax, comparable to the 
Ind es oe ol ye. Rey Ral demurrage fee for railroad cars, and by 
erse take advantage of low cost the automatic prevention of misuse of 
1 facilities - » and prox- . 
the nation’s wealthiest market. indispensable trade money for savings, 
ui $0 Stele Meee money never will be idle and unemploy- 
re N. J. for your copy of ment of able men will be a thing of the 
ew Industrial Digest of 


past. 
to save will be stronger, because se- 
curlty would be guaranteed by the na- 
tion. ANDREW CORDIAN, 


Flemington, N. J. 


On the other hand, the impulse 


| 











“Handmade? Of Course Not!” | 


“Wh ‘ , ; : . 

ac y, most everything in this store is made by machines nowadays. If it 

i en't, I wouldn't be selling half these things, and you couldn't buy 
em. They'd cost too much.” 


] MANUFACTURED articles had to be made by hand, few American 
es could enjoy electric lights, automobiles, stik hose, tele- 

, or the other conveniences of life today. Even the necessities, 

1 expensive. And 


tood and clothing, would be scarcer and more 





in’t be the number of factory jobs there are in America to- 
tr millions of other jobs selling, and supplying raw 


" 
s for the hundreds of new products that machines have made 


vears ago, there were only 4,000,000 factory jobs in this country 
there are twice as many. Because industry 


Products at low cost, more mi 
Cause more were bought, more m 





them. 


| 

. : ae | 
devised machines | 
| 

| 
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1 


ved making them. 





Electric scientists and engineers, by applying electricity to 


: achines of industry, have been responsible for much of this 

Progress, Their efforts today are creating not only MORE Goops FoR 

; OPLE AT LEss cost, but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS | 
INGHER WAGES, 


Search and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 

















AN EMPLOYER LOOKS AT LAB OR LAW 


By CHARLES R. HOOK 


Chairman, Association 


of Manufacturers 


National 


violence, intimidation, seizure of 
}roperty, and other forms of mili- 
tant action which this nation hoped 





never to witness 
You, the public, pay for this in 
mlany ways. First, you pay because 


the Act, and the unsettled conditions 
it has created, has prolonged the de- 
pression. Can you blame a harassed 
employer for not investing in a new 
addition to his factory, and thereby 
creating more jobs and employing 
more men, if he is faced with labor 
difficulties which might tie up his 
entire plant? You can not blame 
the employer any more than you 
could be censured for not buying a 
new house or a new car if you 
thought you were going to lose your 
present job 

You also suffer if you own dwell 
rented to industrial workmen; 
if you are a merchant or profession- 
al man dispensing goods or services 
to industrial employes; if you own 
stocks or bonds of industrial com- 
panies. 


ings 


You suffer, too, as a taxpayer be- 
cause you pay the bill for unemploy- 
ment relief. I could enumerate at 
length many other ways the Nation- 
ai Labor Relations Act affects you 
and hurts you because it hurts busi- 
ness. 

Act Scored as Example 

Of Hasty Legislation 
1934, in 


Written in that period 


when more legislation to control, 
regulate and punish business was 


hastily produced than in any other 
Similar period in the history of our 
nation, the National Labor Relations 
Act does not represent the calm, un- 
prejudiced, carefully prepared type 
of legislation that such an important 


national problem deserves and re- 
quires. 
It was my privilege to testify be- 


fore the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor when hearings 
were being held on the present act, 
along with a large number of other 
business men whose advice was dis- 
regarded. At that time I said, and I 
quote from the committee record: 
“From a careful study of the bill 
and my own experiences as a work- 
man, foreman, superintendent, and 
manager ...I am convinced that 
the effect of this bill would be to de- 
stroy the very thing it is declared 
to be its policy to accomplish, name- 
ly, the establishment of industrial 
peace and industrial democracy.” 
Later in my testimony I said: 
“What disturbs me most about this 
proposed legislation is that there is 
an apparent assumption that the in- 
terests of the employer and employe 
are not mutual but antagonistic.” 


+ 
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CHARLES R. HOOK 








I believed then, as I do now, that 
any legislation which would drive a 
permanent wedge between these two 
natural partners would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the public. 
In the light of our disastrous experi- 
exce under the Act, is it not time 
that we looked for a sound solution 
of this problem from the standpoint 


J 
+ dence of this lies in the determined + that there should be some sound 
effort of the American Federation of workable procedure through which 
Labor to change the Act and the. the emploves can meet with man- 


of encouraging understanding and | 


cooperation rather than discord and 
strife? Is it not time to consider the 
interests of the entire public instead 
of the interests of the few? 


NLRB Might Have Curbed 


Law’s Effect on Public 


Even though the National Labor 
Relations Act was conceived and 
drafted in haste and was based on 
an entirely false premise, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
through impartial administration, 
might have lessened the injury done 
to the public interest. 

From the very outset, the Board 
has consistently held that there is 
no limit as to the right to strike 
whether the strike be for a clearly 
unlawful purpose or whether it be 
carried on by the most violent 
means. The Board has even ordered 
employers to reinstate, in many 
cases with back pay, strikers who 
have engaged in sit-down strikes and 
other forms of violence, and even 
those who have been convicted by 
juries in their own communities of 
having acted unlawfully during the 
course of the strike. Recently, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the Fansteel case, held that the 
Board was without authority under 
the Act to order the reinstatement 
ef sit-down strikers. It follows, 
therefore, that had the Board at the 


outset interpreted the Act correctly, | 


the number of sit-down strikes and 
other strikes attended by violence 
and unlawful conduct would have 
been greatly reduced. 
Employers are not alone in con- 
tending that the administration of 
} the Act is biased. The clearest evi- 


| 
} 





| 
| 
| 


present structure of the Board. Is 
it likely that the American Federa- their mutn 
tion of Labor would be urging 
amendments if it had not felt the = tig 
sting of the Board’s opposition, and 
had not been discriminated against? | 


such Such 


am 
- - this 
Forced Peace Is No More 


.) . es Is ¢ vast li >r, . 1eP ea s 
Than “Munich P ace a vast d ite rence between uch 
voluntary collective relations and 
Not the least of the complaints | the kind of relations the National 


against the National Labor Relations 
Poard is the extent to which it has 
gone in holding that expressions by 
the employer to his employes with 
respect to collective bargaining, are 
a violation of the law. In more than 
40 cases, it has been held that any 
statement the employer makes to 
the employes, even at the latter's 
request, is bound to be an interfer- 
ence, a restraint, or coercion. So 
pronounced is its tendency to re- 
strict the employers’ freedom of 
speech that the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, which is composed of 
noted liberals with strong sympa- 
thies toward organized labor, re- 
cently filed a brief with the National 
Labor Relations Board protesting 
against the order of the Board in 
the Ford Motor case as a denial of 
the employer's constitutional right 
of free speech. 
I have always been an advocate of | 
fair dealing between employers and 
employes, and I have always believed 


Labor 


employes 
permanent 


and 


results is 
peace at 


} 
t 
4adb. 


ment of 


we cannot 


appreciable 
more 


agement an 
r 1! problems in good faith 

h collective negotiation is essen- 
1 to harmony and has always been 
followed in the company with which 
associated. 
is the attitude of the*vast ma- 
jority of employers. 


Relations 
to force upon the employers and the 
You can no more legislate 
peace in 
relations than you can compel love 
in the family by law. 
Unless there is mutual good will and 
understanding, and a real desire to 
cooperate, based on the mutual re- 
spect of all parties, the peace whicl 
really 
Munich” 


respect 


Until there is a substantial amend- 
the 
tions Act, and the broad powers of 
the Board are limited and defined, 
reasonably 
lessening of industrial strife or any 
improvement 
stable labor 
its resultant effect upon business re- 
covery and employment. 

The foregoin7 is the full text of an 
address June 1 over a network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


discuss and work out 


I know, too, that 


However, there 





Board undertakes 






years, the great fol- 

lowing enjoyed by this 

Kentucky “bonded”’ 
whiskey makes 






our industrial 
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National Labor Rela- 
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I am planning a trip to. 
Please send me information. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Maer., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Mina, 















Pacific Northwest Cities 
San Francisco Exposition 


@ Divide your time and 
see more—do more. Visit | 
San Francisco, of course. 
b- ButgoGreat Northernand 
stop off at Glacier Park. 


@ Check in at picturesque 
hotels or chalets. Hike or 
=> ride—horse, launch and 
bus—through ‘‘the Sublime 
Wilderness.” A thousand 
thrills a day! Ask about low 
cost All-Expense Tours. 
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Ride the Air-Conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER | 
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T’S EASY TO PICK THE WINNER! 
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DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front 
and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, 
tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam, 
ash-tray in front and rear, safety glass and big 
trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all fed- 
eral taxes. Transportation and state, local taxes, 
if any, not included. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, CO- 
LUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 








How “All Three” Low- 
Priced Cars Compare 
on 25 Important 
Features Found in 
Most High-Priced Cars 
PLYMOUTH HAS 20 

CAR“‘2’’HAS 9 
CAR“3”HA 


















outh dealer's for the complete 
list of these quality features. 








OOK AT THOSE FIGURES...Plym- 
[ outh has a2 fo 1 lead over the 
“other two’’ low-priced cars. 

You naturally expect the finest en- 
gineering in the Aighest-priced cars. 
And most high-priced cars resemble 
each other on 25 big features. 

But Plymouth is the only one of “‘All 
Three” low-priced cars with the ma- 
jority of these quality features. Here 
are a few of them: 


All-Silent Transmission 

X-Braced Frame 

“| -Head” Engine 

Hypoid Rear Axle 

Four Rings per Piston 

Coil Springs (All Models!) 
The Plymouth ‘‘Roadking”’ has 20 of 


the 25...the De Luxe Plymouth, 24! No 
wonder Plymouth is selling so fast! 
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LOOK AHEAD 


Speaker Bankhead, with one eye on the calendar 

for an adjournment date, informs his colleagues 

of legislation that should be acted on before the 
homeward trek. 








THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


ONGRESS has a new, limited “must” program 
C for legislation the rest of the session. 

Speaker Bankhead, of the House, is authority 
for the announcement that leaders of the two 
houses, who conferred with the President, are 
agreed that Congress can enact all the major 
legislation on this program and adjourn by Sat- 
urday, July 15. 

The “must” program comprises neutrality, 
taxes, relief, social security revision, and prob- 
ably railroad legislation. Vice President Garner, 
always for early adjournment, adds to the list 
the Hatch bill to prohibit politics in relief, al- 
ready passed by the Senate, and about to be re- 
ported, amended, to the House from its Judiciary 
Committee. 

Neutrality ranks first on the program. Secre- 
tary of State Hull advised Congressional com- 
mittees he favors repeal of the arms embargo 
section of existing law and putting the sale of 
munitions to foreign purchasers on a “cash-and- 
carry” basis. 


House Has Neutrality Bill 
To Meet Hull Formula 


Largely conforming to the Hull program is a 
new bill of Acting Chairman Bloom, of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, including 
elimination of the arms embargo, keeping ships 
and citizens out of combat areas, and requiring 
transfer of title of goods to be shipped from this 
country to belligerents. Hearings on this and 
other bills are in progress in the House com- 
mittee. 

Whatever neutrality legislation is proposed, 
opposition in both houses is in prospect, with 
hints of filibuster planning in the Senate. 

Tax revision hasn’t started in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means except in laying the 
background with hardly more than a week’s 
hearings at which representatives of the Treas- 
ury and various business organizations have tes- 
tified. 

Unemployment relief for the next fiscal year 
is marking time. The President’s recommenda- 
tion of more than a billion and a half dollars 
for WPA, plus other relief appropriations, is held 
up as the House Committee on Appropriations, 
which is to initiate the legislation, is busy inves- 
tigating WPA practices. 


Social Security on Deck 
After Townsend Defeat 


With the Townsend old-age pension bill re- 
jected by the House, the next major topic to 
come up in that body is amendments to the 
Social Security Act, due for report to the House 
this week. They will be expedited in both houses. 

The Ways and Means Committee ordered the 
bill favorably reported to the House after voting 
into it an increase in pensions for the aged 
needy from $30 a month to a maximum of $40 
on a matching basis with the States. 

The Senate’s calendar of major railroad bills 
is cleared. Three passed within a week would 
subject water carriers to ICC regulation the same 
as railroads and motor transportation, create a 
Railroad Reorganization Court to deal with rail 
bankruptcies and receiverships, and permit the 
B. & O. and Lehigh Valley Railroads to enter 
into voluntary agreements with security holders 
to postpone maturities of obligations. 

The President’s two Government reorganiza- 
tion orders will be effective July 1, as planned, 
the two houses having agreed on a joint resolu- 
tion for that purpose. 

Revision of the National Labor Relations Act, 
omitted from the “must” program, is still in the 
hearing stage. 





Record of Legislation 


WNSEND old-age pension bill (H. R. 6466); 
House rejected, 302 to 97, June 1. 

Authorization: of $277,000,000 for third set of locks 
at Panama Canal (S. 2229); Senate passed, recon- 
sidered and recommitted it to Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic Canals, May 31. 

Railroad reorganization court (S. 
Passed May 27. 


Annual appropriations for Department of Agricul- 
ture (H. R. 5269); sent to conference May 29. 

Punishment of persons transporting or receiving 
stolen cattle, horses, and other animals (S. 90); Presi- 
dent vetoed May 24. 

Coast Guard cutter and air base construction au- 
thorization (S. 1369); President Signed June 2. 

Naval public works authorization (H. R. 
President signed June 2. 


1869); Senate 


2878) ; 
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TOWNSEND PLAN: PATH TO RECOVERY 
OR TO DISASTER?—A HOUSE DEBATE 


Excerpts from the House debate on the Townsend # my judgment, produce universal distress and national 


old-age pension bill follow: 


R. DOUGHTON (Dem.), N. C., Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee: Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion and some criticism of 
the action of the Committee on Ways and Means in re- 
porting the bill H. R. 6466, known as the Hendricks or 
Townsend bill to the House without recommendation. 
It is a fact that this is an unusual procedure. But we 
were confronted with an unusual situation, Mr. Speaker. 
Never in all my knowledge of the work of our com- 
mittee has there been such universal or general demand 
that the House be given an opportunity to consider any 
measure that has been before our committee...I re- 
received more than 25,600 letters urging, and some de- 
manding, that this measure be reported out by our com- 
mittee so that the members could have an opportunity 
to express themselves upon it. 

So far as I know, Mr. Speaker, there is not one of 
the 25 members of our committee who was present 
during all the hearings and heard the testimony taken 
by our committee who is favorable to this bill. 


Advocates’ View of Bill 
As Recovery Measure 


Mr. HENDRICKS (Dem.), Fla.: This plan is not 
simply a taxation and pension plan. It is essentially a 
national recovery plan or nothing. 

It is our hope that with the spending of this money 
and the resulting new purchasing power, that with the 
factory wheels turning and industry humming, the re- 
maining millions of unemployed can get jobs and the 
Government be relieved of this problem. 

I hope we can all remember the simple provisions of 
this bill, It simply provides for the levying of a tax 
on transactions ranging from one-half of one per cent 
to 2 per cent, the proceeds of which shall be divided 
pro rata among those in the country above the age of 
60, providing they retire from gainful employment and 
agree to spend the money. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: This bill will not only impose a 
new tax but the heaviest tax ever levied in the history 
of this or any other country. The primary purpose of 
this tax, as expressed by the proponents of the measure, 
is not to pay pensions to aged people but to promote 
recovery—business recovery and permanent prosperity. 
In other words, the first purpose is not to pay pensions 
to aged people but is to bring about the enrichment of 
all people. 

It will impose not only a tax—the heaviest in all his- 
tory—but it would impose a tax without any reference or 
regard whatever to ability to pay, and pretending, I say, 
to promote business recovery. It is also claimed that 
this bill, if enacted into law, would abolish poverty, 
would banish the poorhouse, eliminate courts and jails. 
In other words, it would in effect bring the millenium. 

The Townsend scheme, if enacted into law, would, in 








disaster. 

Mr. BREWSTER (Rep.), Me.: The gentleman who 
just preceded me has stated on this floor that this 
measure comes here under an unprecedented procedure, 
that never before in his long service has a bill been 
brought here in the fashion in which this bill is brought 
to the floor of the House for consideration.. That is a 
sufficient indication of the Nation-wide interest.. He 
said, I believe, that never had he had so universal a call 





The Townsend plan of old-age pen- 
sions for recovery, long a bone of 
contention in Congress, comes to a 
showdown in the House, meets over- 
whelming defeat. In debate, its pro- 
ponents hail it as the road to pros- 
perity; opponents attack it as ruinous 
taxation that can mean only disaster. 
Excerpts from the House debate ap- 
pear herewith. 











for consideration of a measure.. This indicates that the 
matter transcends the ordinary procedure under which 
bills are here presented 

I hold in my hand an apparently inspired story at- 
tributed to experts on the Social Security Board stating 
that the next week we are to consider a radical revision 
of the Social Security Act under which we are to take a 
billion dollars less and we are to pay out a billion more. 

The issue is whether we shall pay as we go or con- 
tinue to borrow as we go until our economy shall en- 
tirely collapse. 

Mr. SHORT (Rep.), Mo.: This bill taxes the very 
purchasing power that is essential in order to have 
economic recovery in this country. It taxes the pro- 
ducer one-half of one per cent, it taxes the manufacturer 
one-half of one per cent, it taxes the wholesaler and 
the jobber one-half of one per cent, and then it taxes the 
retailer two per cent. 

This tax is so pyramided that if this bill is enacted 
into law the American dollar will not buy 50 cents’ worth 
of goods. The farmer who exchanges a bushel of po- 
tatoes for a sack of meal is taxed just as every little 
merchant who will be driven out of business. 

Mr. M’CORMACK (Dem.), Mass.: As a matter of 
fact, Dr. Townsend admitted at the hearings that it 
would destroy the small and the independent business 
of this country, which, as we know, employs from eight 
to ten million workers, 

Mr. HULL (Prog.), Wis.: This present measure 
should receive the endorsement of this Congress and 


? should be passed by the House upon this occasion. 
| 








| 


Un- 
doubtedly faults and imperfections may be found in the 
measure and in the plan by its opponents. That is al- 
ways the case in every form of legislation. It was true 
of the enactment of the social-security law, to which 
numerous important amendments are now pending. Such 
criticism, however, should not be an obstacle to the 
adoption of a plan which provides so much relief for 
the benefit of the old folks of the country and all others 
as well. Now is the time for action. 

Mr. COOPER (Dem.), Tenn.: Just one other point, 
if I may. Consider the unfair application of the Town- 
send plan. For instance, a widow 45 years of age, with 
6 children, left destitute, would get nothing at all, while 
one man, 60 years of age, strong and able-bodied, will- 
ing and able to work and now working every day would 
get $200 a month. Such a proposition as this cannot be 
defended on any ground as fair, just, or reasonable to the 
American people. 

Mr. O’CONNOR (Dem.), Mont.: It has been con- 
tended upon this floor this afternoon that this measure 
if enacted would bankrupt the Government. 

If the Townsend bill is passed it will put into circula- 
tion money which is lying static and dead in the banks of 
this country amounting to the staggering sum, if you 
please, of more than $9,000,000,000. They say it will not 
produce any new wealth. With that I agree; but it will 
produce a circulation of what we already have an abund- 
ance of in the banks. 


Fear of Bureaucracy 
Under Federal System 


Mr. M’CORMACK: If the present bill passes it 
would wipe away State responsibility and would com- 
pletely give to the Federal Government the duty and 
responsibility of paying all pensions and of making all 
investigations and all supervision of such a national plan. 

That means that assistance and supervision would be 
directed from Washington. That means the creating of 
a bureaucracy that would be harmful to our country. 
That means investigators from one section of the coun- 
try, directed from Washington, going into other sec- 
tions of the country, into the family life of the aged, 
and investigating their family life and supervising their 
family life. 

The passage of this bill will not produce the results 
desired. The promise is held forth of a payment of $200 
a month. The tax provided in the bill will not produce 
anywhere near that amount. However, the taxes pro- 
vided for in this bill, as I have stated before, will result 
in economic chaos, and a stagnation of business and a 
decreased national income, and decreased revenues that 
will temporarily, at least, result in a condition that will 
probably suspend all payments for relief purposes not 
only to the aged, not only to the general relief cases, 
but to the blind and to the dependent children. 

(The bill finally was defeated by a vote of 302 to 97.) 
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FOR THE MEASURE—$7 
Democrats—40 
Magnuson (Wash.) 
Martin (Col.) 
Massingale (Okla.) 
Murdock (Utah) 
Murdock (Ariz.) 


Cannon (Fla.) 
Cartwright (Okla.) 
Coffee (Wash.) 
Collins (Miss.) 
Elliott (Calif.) 


Ellis (Ark.) Myers (Pa.) 

Ford (Calif.) O'Connor (Mont.) 
Fries (Ill.) Peterson '(Fla.) 
Garrett (Texas) Pierce (Ore.) 
Geyer (Calif.) Schwert (N. Y.) 
Green (Fla.) Scrugham (Nev.) 
Havenner (Calif.) Secrest (Ohio) 
Hendricks (Fla.) Sheppard (Calif.) 
Hill (Wash.) Smith (Wash.) 


Sutphin (N, J.) 
Sweeney (Ohio) 
Tolan (Calif.) 
Voorhis (Calif.) 
Wallgren (Wash.) 
White (Idaho) 
Republicans—55 
Johns (Wis.) 
Johnson (Ind.) 
Keefe (Wis.) 
Knutson (Minn.) 
Landis (Ind.) 
Lecompte (Iowa) 
Lemke (N. D.) 
Lewis (Ohio) 
McDowell (Pa.) 
Mott Ore.) 
Mundt (Ss. D.) 
Murray (Wis.) , 
O'Brien (N, Y.) 
Oliver (Me.) 
Pittinger (Minn.) 
Powers (N. J.) 
Risk (R, I.) 
Shiffler (W. Va.) 
Seccombe (Ohio) 
Smith (Me.) 
Springer (Ind.) 
Thorkelson (Mont.) 


Houston (Kans.) 
Hunter (Ohio) 
Izac (Calif.) 
Jacobsen (Iowa) 
Kirwan (Ohio) 
Leavy (Wash.) 


Anderson (Calif.) 
Andresen (Minn.) 
Angell (Ore.) 
Bender (Ohio) 
Bolles (Wis.) 
Brewster (Me.) 
Burdick (N. D.) 
Carter (Calif.) 
Case (S. D.) 
Chiperfield (IIl.) 
Clason (Mass.) 
Crowther (N. Y.) 
Dowell (Iowa) 
Eaton (Calif.) 
Englebright (Calif.) 
Ford (Calif.> 
Gartner (Pa.) 
Gearhart (Calif.) 
Grant (Ind.) 
Gross (Pa.) 
Guyer (Kan.) 
Harness (Ind.) 


Harter (N. Y.) Van Zandt (Pa.) 
Howks (Wis.) Welch (Calif.) 
Hinshaw (Calif. Wheat (Il.) 


Winter (Kan.) 
Wolverton (N. J.) 


Holmes (Mass.) 
Jeffries (N. J.) 
Jenks (N. H.) 

Farmer-Labor—1 
Buckler (Minn.) 


Progressive—1 

Hull (Wis.) 
AGAINST THE MEASURE—302 

Democrats—194 
Allen (La.) Bradley (Pa.) 
Allen (Pa.) Brooks (La.) 
Anderson (Mo.) Brown (Ga.) 
Arnold (Ill.) Bryson (S. C.) 


Barden (N. C.) 
Barnes (Ill.) 
Barry (N. Y.) 


Buck (Calif.) 
Buckley (N. Y.) 
Bulwinkle (N. C.) 


Bates (Ky.) Burch (Va.) 

Beckworth (Texas) Burgin (N. C.) 
Bell (Mo.) Byrne (N. Y.) 
Bland (Va.) Byrns (Tenn.) 
Bloom (N. Y.) Byron (Md.) 

Boehne (Ind.) Caldwell (Fla.) 
Boland (Pa.) Cannon (Mo.) 
Boren (Okla.) Casey (Mass.) 


+ 





(Tll.) 


Chandler (Tenn.) Kocialkowski 
Chapman (Ky.) Kramer (Calif.) 
Clark (N. C.) Lanham (Texas) 
Claypool (Ohio) Larrabee (Ind.) 
Cochran (Mo.) Lea (Calif.) 
Coffee (Neb.) Lesinski (Mich.) 
Cole (Md.) Lewis (Col.) 
Colmer (Miss.) Ludlow (Ind.) 
Connery (Mass.) McAna@rews (IIl.) 
Cooley (N. C.) McArdle (Pa.) 
Cooper (Tenn.) McCormack (Mass.) 
Costello (Calif.) McGehee (Miss.) 


Courtney (Tenn.) 
Cox (Ga.) 

Creal (Ky.) 
Crosser (Ohio) 
Crowe (Ind.) 
Cullen (N. Y.) 
Cummings (Colo.) 
D’Alesandro (Md.) 
Delaney (N. Y.) 
Dempsey (N. M.) 
Derouen (La.) 
Dickstein (N. Y.) 
Dingell (Mich.) 
Disney (Okla.) 
Doughton (N. C.) 
Doxey (Miss.) 
Drewry (Va.) 
Duncan (Mo.) 
Durham (N, C.) 
Eberharter (Pa.) 
Evans (N. Y.) 
Faddis (Pa.) 

Fay (N. Y.) 
Ferguson (Okla.) 
Fernandez (La.) 
Flaherty ‘(Mass.) 
Flannery (Pa.) 
(N. C.) 


McGranery (Pa.) 
McKeough (Ill.) 
McLaughlin (Neb.) 
MeMillan (S. C.) 
Mahon (Texas) 
Maloney (La.) 
Mansfield (Texas) 
Martin (Ill.) 
May (Ky.) 
Merritt (N. Y.) 
Mills (La.) 

Mills (Ark.) 
Moser (Pa.) 
Monroney (Okla.) 
Mouton (La.) 
Nelson (Mo.) 
Nichols (Okla.) 
Norrell (Ark.) 
Norton (N. J.) 
O'Day (N. Y.) 
O'Leary (N. Y.) 
O'Neal (Ky.) 
O'Toole (N. Y.) 
Owen (Ga.) 

Pace (Ga.) 
Parsons, (IIl.) 
Patman (Texas) 
Patrick (Ala.) 


Folger (N Patton (Texas) 
Ford (Miss.) Pearson (Tenn.) 
Fulmer (S. C.) Peterson (Ga.) 
Gathings (Ark.) Pfeifer (N. Y.) 
Gavagan (N. Y.) Poage (Texas) 
Gibbs (Ga.) Polk (Ohio) 
Gore (Tenn.) Rabaut (Mich.) 
Gossett (Texas) Ramspeck (Ga.) 
Grant (Ala.) Randolph (W. Va.) 
Gregory (‘(Ky.) Rayburn (Texas) 
Griffith (La.) Richards (S. C.) 
Hare (S. C.) Robertson (Va.) 
Hart (N. J.) Robinson (Utah) 
Harter (Ohio) Rogers (Okla.) 
Healey (Mass.) Romjue (Mo.) 
Mennings (Mo.) Ryan (Minn.) 
Hobbs (Ala.) Sacks (Pa.) 
Hook (Mich.) Sasscer (Md.) 
Jarman (Ala.) Satterfield (Va.) 
Johnson (W. Va.) Schaefer (Ill.) 


Johnson (Okla.) Schuetz (Ill.) 
Luther A. Johnson (Texas)Shannon (Mo.) 
Lyndon Johnson (Texas) Sirovich (N. Y.) 
Jones (Texas) Smith (Conn.) 


Kee (W. Va.) Smith (Va.) 
Keller (Ill.) Smith (W. Va.) 
Kennedy (Md.) Smith (ll. 


Martin J. Kennedy (N. Y¥.)Snyder (Pa.) 
Michael J. Kennedy (N. ¥.)Somers (N. Y.) 


Keogh (N. Y.) South (Texas) 
Kilday (Texas) Sparkman (Ala.) 
Kitchens (Ark.) Spence (Ky.) 
Kleberg (Texas) Steagall (Ala.) 
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The Roll Call on the Townsend Plan 


_ 


Sullivan (N. Y.) Walter (Pa.) 
Tarver (Ga.) Warren (N. C.) 
Taylor (Col.) Weaver (N. C.) 
Tenerowicz (Mich.) West (Texas) 
Terry (Ark.) Whelchel (Ga.) 
Thomas (Texas) Whittington (Miss.) 
Thomason (Texas.) Williams (Mo.) 
Vincent (Ky.) Woodrum (Va.) 


Vinson (Ga.) Zimmerman (Mo.) 


Republicans—107 
Lambertson 
Luce (Mass.) 
McLean (N. J.) 
McLeod (Mich.) 
Maas (Minn.) 
Mapes (Mich.) 
Marshall (Ohio) 
Martin (Mass.) 
Martin (Iowa) 


Allen (Ill.) (Kan.) 
Anderson (Minn.) 
Andrews (N. Y.) 
Austin (Conn.) 
Ball (Conn.) 
Bates (Mass.) 
Blackney (Mich.) 
Bolton (Ohio) 
Bradley (Mich.) 


Brown (Ohio) Mason (Ill.) 
Carlson (Kan.) Michener (Mich.) 
Church (Ill) Miller (Conn.) 
Clevenger (Ohio) Monkiewicz (Conn.) 
Cluett (N. Y. Osmers (N. J.) 
Cole (N. Y.) Pierce (N. Y.) 
Corbett (Pa.) Plumley (Vt. 
Crawford (Mich.) Reed (Ill.) 

Culkin (N. Y.) Reed (N. Y.) 
Curtis (Neb.) Rees (Kan.) 
Darrow (Pa.) Rich (Pa.) 
Dirksen (Ill.) Robsion (Ky.) 
Ditter (Pa.) Rockefeller (N. Y.) 
Dondero (Mich) Rodgers (Pa.) 
Douglas (N. Y.) Rogers (Mass.) 
Dworshak (Idaho) Routzohn (Ohio) 
Eaton (N. J.) Rutherford (Pa.) 


Sandager (R. I.) 
Schafer (Wis.) 
Shafer (Mich.) 


Elston (Ohio) 
Engel (Mich.) 
Fenton (Pa.) 














Fish (N. Y.) Short (Mo.) 
Gamble (N. Y.) Simpson (Pa.) 
Gerlach (Pa.) Smith (Ohio) 
Gifford (Mass.) Stearns (N. H.) 
Gilchrist (Iowa) Stefan (Neb.) 
Gillie (Ind.) Sumner (Ill) 
Graham (Pa.) Taber (N. Y.) 
Gwynne (Iowa) Talle (Iowa) 
Hall (N. Y.) Taylor (Tenn.) 
Halleck (Ind.) Thill (Wis.) 
Hancock (N. Y.) Thomas (N. J.) 
Hartley (N. J.) Tibbott (Pa.) 
Heinke {Neb.) Tinkham (Mass.) 
Hess (Ohio) Treadway (Mass.) 
Hoffman (Mich.) Vorys (Ohio) 
Hope (Kan.) Vreeland (N. J.) 
Horton (Wyo.) Wadsworth (N. Y.) 
Jarrett (Pa.) White (Ohio) 


Jenkins (Ohio) 
Jenson (Iowa) 
Jonnson (IIl.) 
Jones (Ohio) 
Kean (N. J.) 
Kinzer (Pa.) 
Kunkel (Pa.) 


Wigglesworth (Mass.) 
Williams (Del.) 
Wolcott (Mich.) 
Wolfenden (Pa.) 
Woodruff (Mich.) 
Youngdahl (Minn.) 


American Labor—1l 


Marcantonio (N. Y.) 


S. C.) against. 


Paired 
Wood (D.-Mo.) for and Bean (D.-II1.), 
Alexander (R.-Minn.) for and Seger (R.-N. J.) against. 
Gehrmann (Prog.-Wis.) for and Kelly (D.-Il.) against. 
Schulte (D.-Ind.) for and Thomas S. McMillan (D.- 


against. 








—Wide World 


CLOSE WATCH 


ICC Chairman Marion M. Caskie is keeping « 
close watch on what Congress plans to do with 
regard to remedial rail legislation, 





Wewnsaurataa 


THE RAIL PUZZLE 
AND "SOLUTIONS’ 


RAILROAD, as Congress has been lear} ing 

ever since the middle of the last century, 
is a lot more than just a rather straight line 
between two points. 

Railroads are a meal ticket for a million men, 
an investment for 22,500,000,000 dollars, a power 
in thousands of small communities throughout 
the United States and a sick business that ex- 
perts have not been able to cure and the country 
cannot afford to kill. 

At almost every session, Congress, ever since 
there was a railroad, has been asked to “do some- 
thing” about the railroads. Early Congresses 
were asked to grant land to the growing roads, 
Congresses these days are asked to apply eco- 
nomic mustard plasters to an ailing railroad in- 
dustry. 

This present Congress is no exception. 

The railroad problem with which Congress |s 
struggling is, in outline, this: 

One-third of railroad trackage is in the hands 
of the courts. This represents about one-quarter 
of all railroad capital that is in reorganization 
or receivership. Profits are down, employment |s 
down. 

The reverse of this picture is that prices of 
materials railroads use are at top levels, wage 
scales are climbing and railroads are paying 
more money out in taxes than ever. before. 


Much of Equipment 
Of Roads Is Old 


One result is that not only is the financial 
position of the railroads being undermined by 
repeated profitless years, but the ribs of steel, 
the 1,800,000 freight cars and 47,000 locomotives 
that run on those tracks are growing old. 
the start of the year one-fourth of all freigh 
rolling stock was more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury old. Another 20 per cent was more than 20 
years old. 

The only new element in the situation is the 
remedies that Congress is proposing. Other 
remedies have been in use for generations, the 
best known being regulation of railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

What does Congress now propose to do as an- 
other step in aiding railroads, protecting 
vestors and safeguarding the interests of the 
shippers, passengers and general public? 

New remedies that Congress is considering 
chiefly three and all have the President's 2p- 
proval and the approval of most railroad offi- 
cials. They have already jumped some Con- 
gressional hurdles. 

“Key” provision is written into the Wheeler- 
Truman bill, approved by the Senate last w 
This bill aims toward a coordinated nat 
transportation policy. In railroad men’s /ali- 
guage, this means that inland water carriers 
other competing forms of _ transporta 
hitherto more or less free from regulation, \ 
be brought under ICC control. Many rairo 
men foresee that the ICC may order 
rates for barge and ship lines if the bill passes 
to strengthen roads that compete with wate! 
ways. 





Sealing Down Debts 
As Aid to Railways 

Also important is the bill to create a five 
reorganization court for railroads. This % 
permit the topheavy financial structures o! 
roads to be scaled down to a point where 
terest and dividend obligations could be paid « " 
of current operating revenues. Difficult! , 
maintaining service on many railroad stock 
bond issues explains why so many roads art 
the courts and so many more are in dangé! 
bankruptcy, receivership or trusteeship The 
Senate has passed and the House is still cons 
ering this bill. 

A third remedy—limited in scope—wouic 
effect allow the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad to readjust their «* 
burdens downward by voluntary agreements W"' 
security holders. This measure, now approve 
by both Houses of Congress, is admittedly a ee 
gap to keep the roads affected out of deepe: 
financial trouble. ? 

Also discussed in Washington as a remecy ns 
ailing railroads is Government assistance to wok 
able roads to buy new equipment. One seat 
calls for the RFC to put up the money, 0! 
ting up a railroad reequipment corporation W" 
would sell its Government-guaranteed secu! 
to the public. 
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There is a Spirit of 39 
and it’s not DEFEATISM 


The United States News 9 


























“The Declaration of Independence was ink and paper.” 


Discouragement - .- disillusionment. - . disintegration - - - they’re in the air 





Cop 


Have you sensed the loss of guts—the 
weakening of moral force and pur- 
pose—the faltering pride in being 
AMERICANP 

HAVE YOU FELT IT, TOOP 

Have you resented itP Have you 
HATED itP Have you wondered why 
“somebody” didn’t bring back the lost 
leadership—the spunk—the fight—the 
SPIRIT THAT MADE AMERICA... 
now, in 1939? 

Have you wanted—have you really 
longed to salute your flag and shout 
“‘That’s mine! That’s Old Glory—God 
bless ’er—she’s flying again!” 

FRIEND—FELLOW AMERICAN— 
you’ve overlooked something. 

There IS a rallying point for America 
~America who wants to be proud of 
herself—America who IS proud. 


Tight, 1939, by Liberty Magazine ] 


Millions like yourself have found it= 
ARE rallying. 
IT’S LIBERTY-THE MAGAZINE. 
Ink and paper, yes. A rallying point? 
Don’t laugh. The Declaration of 
Independence—the Constitution—the 
Emancipation Proclamation—were 
ink and paper. 


The*American Flag is dyed bunting: 

America itself is—first of all—the minds 
of its men and women. 

Not plains and mountains and forests and 
cities and harbors, but—first of all— MIND. 

That is all that has weakened—the aggre- 
gate MIND of America—the aggregate WILL 
—the aggregate SPIRIT. As Fulton Oursler, 
Editor of Liberty, remarked in a recent issue: 


“Nothing can destroy Americanism except 
a lack of good citizenship.” 

Ink and paper, through the impact of ideas 
that build instead of sabotage—that ring ina 
stead of whine—can recharge this MIND;' 
restore this SPIRIT. 

Ink and paper are doing it. LIBERTY is 
doing it—for the mind and spirit of the 
2,500,000 families who read it regularly, 


siveme Liberty 


In this week’s issue: 


IS THIS THE REAL REASON WHY ENGLAND SWAPPED KINGS? 


Emil Ludwig, in a powerful, penetrating installment of his “Story of 
George VI and Edward VIII,”’ tells you that ‘‘London society, which ruled 
the Empire,’’ looked upon Edward ‘‘as a dawning danger”’ before he was 
King, and before there was ‘‘a woman.”’ 

You know what was done. This article sets the stage for one of the most 
dramatic events of modern times—with you present behind the scenes. 


WHY HAWAII CAN'T BE THE 49TH STATE 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, former Commandant of the 14th (Hawaii) 
Naval District, has had an experience with the ‘‘Paradise of the Pacific”’ 
going back to its days as an independent monarchy. With 370,000 peopie 
now living on the islands, this ‘‘population has never for a moment re- 
linquished its efforts to make Hawaii a state of the Union.’’ You will 
want to know on what basis Hawaiian citizens of the United States claim 
the right to Statehood—and why the Navy says ‘‘no.”’ 


COMMUNISTS ARE LIARS 

Fulton Oursler, Editor of Liberty, takes you into his office and tells you 
some of the things an editor has to deal with in maintaining a free, truth- 
ful press in America—his experiences in publishing the news behind the 
official, censored news which comes out of Russia. 


DO YOU LIKE TO SEE YOUR MOVIES WRONG END FIRST? 


David Wark Griffith, who made the most successful, most profitable pic- 
ture which ever came out of Hollywood, takes a crack at the perennial 
question, ‘‘What’s the matter with the movies?’’ and gives you some 
answers which apparently hadn't been thought of before. 


« «and 16 other articles, serials, short stories and features. 
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OUR SHIFTING | 


NEUTRALITY 


POLICIES 
Newsaratcs + 


RINTED on this page is the text 
of identical letters on the sub- 
ject of neutrality sent by Secretary 
of State Hull to the chairmen of 
the Senate and House foreign affairs 
committees. 
Between its lines lawmakers read 
the unique story of what the Ad- 





Between the lines of Mr. 
Hull's neutrality letter. 
How official views have 











changed. 
ministration has learned about 
world affairs in its six years of 
power. 


The letter states plainly, for the 


first time since President Roosevelt 
last January asked Congress to re- 
write the neutrality law, what kind 
of substitute law the State Depart- 
ment favors. 








SENATOR KEY PITTMAN 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 





CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 








—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SOL BLOOM 
Acting Chairman, House Foreign 
Affairs Committee 


ses THE Congressional chairmen in charge of foreign relations legislation Secretary Hull said that 
in rewriting the Neutrality Act the embargo on arms and implements of war should be lifted, 
exports of all goods in time of war should be placed on a cash-and-carry basis, and authority should 
be provided for keeping American ships out of combat areas. 





Drafting a New Neutrality Law: 


+ 








When the President told Congress | 


last January that “our 
laws may operate unevenly and un- 
fairly,” Congress already was con- 
vinced that he had a good point. 
A few months later legislators began 
trying to draft a new law. They 
considered some half dozen different 
plans, heard dozens of expert wit- 
nesses, watched the vital “cash and 


neutrality | 


carry” clause of the present law ex- | 
pire May 1, but were unable to agree | 


on a new statute. 


How Administration’s 


Ideas Have Evolved 


So now, after five months, Secre- 
tary Hull tells Congress what kind | 
of law the Administration thinks | 
would keep the country out of war. | 
Here is the story of how the Ad- 
ministration’s ideas on neutrality 
have evolved, as told between the 
lines of Secretary Hull’s letter: 

A significant change has taken 
place in the amount of liberty that 
the Administration would permit 
American vessels and American 
travellers in time of war. 

The theory behind the law that is 
now on the books is that if war 
breaks out abroad American mer- 
chantmen and travellers should 
break all.contact with any country 
engaged in the war, even with its 
remote colonies and dependencies. 

Now Secretary Hull asks merely 
that American vessels and travellers 
be prohibited from entering zones 
of combat. This would mean that 
the President, at the outbreak of a 








| fairs in which relations in the world 





foreign war, could mark the actual 


fighting area as taboo for United | ple fact of our existence as a great 


States ships and travellers. 

When war in Europe seemed close 
at hand last September and last 
March, State Department experts 
realized that the country’s present 
laws might confine American ship- 


ping in time of war to Latin Amer- | 


ica and a scattering of smaller neu- 
tral nations. The lucrative trade 
with Canada and the British Isles, 
our biggest two customers, seemed 
doomed. The new law Secretary 
Hull proposes would prevent destruc- 
tion of that trade. 


Lessons of recent history 


| other peoples, both before and after 
| the outbreak of war elsewhere, that 
have | 


changed the Administration’s views | 


on what goods Americans should be 
permitted to sell to nations at war. 


Materials That Enable 
Nations to Win Wars 
Experience in observing the Ethio- 
pian campaign, the Spanish civil war 


and the Sino-Japanese war has 
taught lawmakers that wars are won 


as much by cotton, oil, crude metals | 


and food as by guns and airplanes. 
It is recognized that the American 


olicy of embargoing exports of | 
P a P | resolutely follow, to remain at peace. 


arms did not reduce the dangers to 





| 
| 
| 


; | 
peace presented by Italy’s excursion 


into Ethiopia and Generalissimo 


Franco’s revolt against the Spanish | 


government. 
Aware of these faults of the arms 
embargo, Secretary Hull now asks 


that it be completely repealed and | 


that in 
blanket “cash and carry” clause. 

The attitude of the Administra- 
tion toward other sections of its 
neutrality policy has not changed. 
It is still considered a good idea at 
the State Department to forbid loans 
and credits to nations at war, and 
to license exports and imports of 
war goods. 


Testimony developed during an in- | 


vestigation of the munitions indus- 


(Rep.), of 


vealed 


North Dakota, that re- 
a connection between J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and sales and loans 
to Great Britain during the World 
War, provide the background for 
these clauses. 


its stead be substituted a | 


Mr. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s , predictable. 


letter of May 27 to Senator Key Pitt- | 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and Representative Sol 
Bloom (Dem.), of New York, acting 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, on America’s fu- 
ture neutrality policy, follows in full 
text: 


N HARMONY with the conversa- 
tions I have had during recent 
weeks with you and other members 
of the appropriate committees of the 
two houses of Congress with regard 
to pending legislative proposals for 
modifying existing peace and neu- 
trality legislation, I wish to offer the 
following comment. 

These proposals are intended to | 
aid in keeping the United States 
from becoming involved in war. They | 
contemplate, primarily, a state of af- 


have ceased to be peaceful. 

Our purpose must be, at all times, 
to endeavor to foster that state of 
relations among nations which will 
maintain the fabric of world peace. 
In pursuance of that aim we have 
done, and must do, everything possi- 
ble within the limits of our tradi- 
tional policy of non-involvement in 
overseas affairs. 


Complete Isolation 


Declared Impossible 


In considering the present propo- 
sals for legislation, we must keep in 
mind that, no matter how much we 
may wish or may try to disassociate 
ourselves from world events, we can- | 
not achieve disassociation. The sim- 





ration in a world of nations cannot 
be denied; and the substance of the | 
legislation adopted in this country 
inevitably influences not only this 
country but also other countries. 

The problem for us is not whether 
we shall help any foreign country or 
any group of foreign countries. Nor 
is it that of.passing judgment upon 
or interfering in other people’s con- 
troversies. 

Rather, it is that of so conducting 
our affairs and our relations with 


we shall be more, and not less, se- 
cure; so that we shall not become 
parties to controversies; and so that 
our attitude and actions will encour- 
age other people to avoid, rather 
than to become engaged in, contro- 
versy. 

Because of troubled conditions 
with which we are all familiar, the 
Congress rightly is now considering 
the situation which might obtain 
were a state of war to develop be- 
tween other nations. In such case 
the first concern of the United 
States is its own safety as well as the 
desire and intent, which all of us 


In the event of a foreign war, we 
would be immediately faced with the 
problem of maintaining our neutral- 
ity. 

When a war begins, that body of | 
rules for the regulation of interna- | 
tional relations which applies in time 
of peace becomes impaired. Under | 
international law, the belligerent 
states then acquire certain rights | 
which do not appertain to states at | 
peace; and at the same time states 
which remain at peace become af- 
fected by a body of rules under 
which they have the rights and ob- 
ligations of neutrals. 

In considering whether legislative 


| restrictions upon our freedom of ac- | 


tion can advantageously be main- 
tained or adopted to ensure against 


eh | our being drawn into war, we should, 
try three years ago by Senator Nye | 


in my opinion, avoid the error of as- 
suming that provisions which are at 
the same time rigid and of universal 
epplication, will serve our interests 
sutisfactorily in every situation 
which may arise. 

The course of world affairs is un- | 


do for the purpose of keeping this 
country out of war is to enact meas- 


ures adapted to the safeguarding of | 


cur interests in all situations of 
which we can conceive and at the 
same time imposing a minimum of 


| 


' 


abnormal and unnecessary burdens | 
upon our nationals and a minimum | 


of disruption of our peaceful eco- 
nomic life. 

I believe it is important that the 
legislation which may be enacted 
should conform, so far as possible, to 
traditional concepts of international 
law adhered to by this Government. 
International law requires that the 
domestic measures adopted by a neu- 
tral shall be impartially applied to 
the contending parties in conflict. It 


does not require that a neutral na- | 


| tion shall embargo any articles des- 


tined for belligerents. 

If we go in for embargoes on ex- 
ports, for the purpose of keeping 
ourselves out of war, the logical 
thing to do would be to make our 
embargo all-inclusive. Modern war- 
fare is no longer warfare between 
armed forces only: It is warfare be- 
tween nations in every phase of their 
national life. 

Lists of contraband are no longer 
limited to arms and ammunition and 
closely related commodities. They 
include not only those items which 
contribute toward making warfare 
possible, but almost every item useful 
in the life of the enemy nation. A 
nation at war is no less anxious to 
keep cotton or petroleum, or. indeed, 
any useful product, from reaching 
an enemy nation than it is to keep 
guns and airplanes from reaching 
the enemy’s armed forces. 





I doubt whether we can help our- | 


selves to keep out of war by an at- 
tempt on our part to distinguish be- 
tween categories of exports. Yet a 
complete embargo upon all exports 
would obviously be ruinous to our 
economic life. It therefore seems 
clear that we should have no general 
and automatic embargo inflexibly 
and rigidly imposed on any class or 
group of exports. 


Embargoes on Arms 


Believed to be Unwise 


Our conclusion that embargo on 
export of arms is undesirable is not 
new, and experience has confirmed 
our belief. 

On August 31, 1935, on the occasion 
of his signing the Neutrality Act of 
1935, the President made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The latter section (providing for 
an embargo of export of arms) ter- 
minates at the end of February, 1936. 


| This Section requires further and 


more complete consideration between 
now and that date. 

“Here again the objective is wholly 
good. It is the policy of this Govern- 
nent to avoid being drawn into wars 
between other nations, but it is a 
fact that no Congress and no execu- 
tive can foresee all possible future 
situations. History is filled with un- 
foreseeable situations that call for 
some flexibility of action. 

“It is conceivable that situations 
may arise in which the wholly in- 
flexible provisions of Section I of this 
Act might have exactly the opposite 
effect from that which was intended. 
In other words, the inflexible provi- 
sions might drag us into war instead 
cf keeping us out. 





“The policy of the Government is | 
definitely committed to the mainte- | 


nance of peace and the avoidance of 
any entanglements which would lead 
us into conflict. At the same time it 
is the policy of the Government by 
every peaceful means and without 
entanglement to cooperate with 
other similarly-minded governments 
to promote peace 

On November 6, 1935, I made the 
following statement with respect to 
neutrality legislation: 

“Any discussion of the avoidance 
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of war, or of the observance of neu- 
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trality in the event of war, would be | 
wholly incomplete if too much stress | 


were laid on the part played in the 


cne or the other by the shipment, or | 


the embargoing of the shipment, oi 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war. * * * 

“To assume that by placing an 
embargo on arms we are making 
ourselves secure from dangers of 
conflict with belligerent countries is 
to close our eyes to manifold dangers 
in other directions. * * * we cannot 
assume that when provision has been 
made to stop the shipment of arms, 


which as absolute contraband have 


always been regarded as subject to 
seizure by a belligerent, we may com- 
piacently sit back with the feeling 
that we are secure from all danger.” 

Our involvement in controversies is 
more likely to arise from destruction 
of American lives. 
can effectively diminish our risks by 
keeping our nationals and ships out 
of areas in which there is special 
danger. The rights of our nationals 
under international law may prop- 
erly be restricted by our own legisla- 
tion along certain lines for the pur- 
pose of avoiding incidents which 
might involve us in a conflict. 


In this regard we | 


In indicating certain restrictions | 


upon the exercise of our rights as a 


neutral I do not wish to be consid- | 


ered as advocating the abandonment 
ef these, or indeed of any, neutral 
rights; but there is reasonable 
ground for restricting at this time 
the exercise of these rights. 


A Seven-point Program 


To Preserve Neutrality 


For the reasons heretofore stated, 
it is my firm conviction that the 
arms embargo provision of the exist- 
ing law should be eliminated. I fur- 
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UNITED STATES 


TAVY awards contracts 
LN record defense program. 


Actual work to build up American 
naval strength to unprecedented new 


for 


| levels will begin soon, now that the 


Navy has awarded contracts for 24 
warships costing $350,000,000. 

As another step in ringing this 
continent with a strong defense 
fleet, the Navy has now given the 
starting signal for construction of 
two $80,000,000 battleships of 45,000 
tons each—the largest in the world. 
Also soon to be started under the 
new contracts are an aircraft car- 
rier, eight destroyers, seven subma- 
rines, four light cruisers and two 
small seaplane tenders. 

x «ke 


GERMANY 


EICH hails returned Spanish 
warriors. 

Behind the flag-waving reception 
in Berlin for the Nazi Condor Legion 
that fought in Spain is a stark fact 
of modern war that even hardened 
diplomats find hard to accept. The 
German fighters were welcomed 
home last week. 

The fact is that for several years 
Germany and Russia have been in- 
formally at war, but the world did 
not learn about it officially until last 
week. 

Here is why: German newspapers 
admitted last week for the first time 
that German troops had been fight- 
ing with Generalissimo Franco’s 
forces since the start of the Spanish 
war in July, 1936. Across the bar- 
ricades in Spain were Russian fliers 
and technicians, helping the Loyal- 








thermore believe that the most ef- 
fective 
this time toward keeping this coun- 
try out of war, if war occurs, would 
be made by enacting or reenacting 
provisions on lines as follows: 

To prohibit American ships, irre- 
spective of what they may be carry- 
ing, from entering combat areas; 


legislative contribution at | 


ews -Lines 





To restrict travel by American cit- 


izens in combat areas; 

To provide that the export of goods 
destined for belligerents shall be pre- 
ceded by transfer of title to the for- 
eign purchaser; 

To continue the existing legislation 
respecting loans and credits to na- 
tions at war; 

To regulate the solicitation and 
collection in this country of funds 
for belligerents; 

To continue the National Muni- 
tions Control Board and the system 
of arms export and import licenses. 

Provisions on the suggested lines 
would, I think, help to keep this 
country out of war and facilitate our 
adherence to a position of neutrality. 
They would make easier our twofold 
task of keeping this country at peace 
and avoiding imposition of unneces- 
sary and abnormal burdens upon our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL 





AROUND 


unofficially at war in Spain. 

Also, Russian Premier and Foreign 
Commissar Molotoff admitted last 
week that Russia has been helping 
China in her battle with Japan. As 
Nazis often emphasize, Japan is 





—Harris & Ewing 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
On the shoulders of George T. Sum- 
merlin, State Department Chief of 
Protocol, falls the burden of seeing 
that there are no faux pas when the 
King and Queen of Great Britain 

visit Washington this week. 





Germany’s partner in the anti- 
Comintern axis, supposedly directed 
against Russia. Thus Russia has 
been informally at war in the Far 
East against Japan, Germany’s part- 
ner. 

The conclusion—for what it may 
mean—is that Russia and Germany 
have been informally at war at two 
distant points on the map since 1937, 
at one point since 1936, 


x *« 


JAPAN 


AVY curbs boarding of foreign 

ships. 

The axiom that when all is quiet 
in Europe, Japan makes no move to 
offend western powers is again re- 
ceiving support. 

After boarding and searching a 
British, a French and a German ship 
off the China coast avowedly to stop 
contraband shipments to China, the 
Japanese Navy now indicates that it 
does not plan to repeat that practice. 

Japanese interference with west- 
ern shipping and trade is meeting 
rising resistance,at Amoy, for exam- 
ple, where a show of force by the 
United States, Britain and France 
forced Japan to back down—tempc- 
rarily, at least—from plans to police 
Kulangsu Island, 

The Japanese navy now says that 
its policy of boarding ships headed 
for China coast applies only to Chi- 
nese ships and to other vessels that 
are actually suspect. 

Traders in the Far East, however, 
fear that the reverse of the axiom 
will come into play again soon; that 


THE WORLD. 


OUR GROWING NAVY 


+ ists. Thus Germany and Russia were 4 is, if European conditions again pb 
| come critical, Japan is expected tg 
move swiftly to restrict further west. 


| 
ern trade and 
Orient. 


shipping 


in the 


x «re 


DENMARK 

ON-AGGRESSION pact with 

Germany signed. 

That Germany is moving swift 
to assure ample food supplies in case 
of war is revealed by an annex to a 
pact just signed with Denmark 

The non-aggression pact, pledging 
each country to refrain from 
to war against the cther, is along 
the lines of pledges suggestea > 
President Roosevelt in his recent 


But there the similarity ends. 

An annexed protocol prescribes 
that Denmark may continue to se!) 
food to either side in a war in which 
Germany may be involved. Though 
this does not stop Denmark 
selling food to Germany’s enemies 
assures a flow of important Danish 
food supplies to the Reich, 

x * * 


SOVIET UNION 


OLOTOFF raises price of pact 
with Britain. 

Chances that Britain will sign and 
observe a mutual assistance pact 
with Russia can be gauged by the 
length of the frontier that Sovic 
| Foreign Commissar and Premier 
Molotoff has asked Britain to guar- 
antee. 

All small states bordering on Rus- 
sia, from Finland to Turkey, inclu- 
sive, must get a pledge of British aid 
in case they are attacked, Molotoff 
has told Britain in a speech to t! 
Supreme Soviet, before Russia will 
sign a defense pact. 

The over-all length of this frontier 








is upwards of 2,500 miles, almost as 
long as the Canadian-United States 
| frontier. And not a single British 


| soldier is within a day’s march 
or sailing distance of this frontier. 
| The only nation identified with the 
| non-aggression bloc whose armies 
can give quick aid to Finland, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumar 
Greece and Turkey is—Russia. 


Celehei ty Hour 
is almost any hour at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Its world- 
famous food and beverages, 
its distinguished atmosphere, its 
incomparable service attract 
Key people, those whose names 
ore news. Reasonable rates. 
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Be sure, to include historic 
Philadelphia in your itinerary 















IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 
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Where the Smart Set Suns and Swims 












Blue Ribbon Is Keene 
Lighter, Brisk-bodied, Not Logy! 








At the Roney-Pliaza, Miami Beach 

—where America’s smartest vacationers find luxur- 
ious recreation— Pabst Gets the Call .. 
in thousands of other fine hotels, clubs, restaurants | 
and lounges right across America! } 


Be 


2 






. as it does 








r Refreshment ..., 








peace message to Chancellor Hitler, 





@ From coast to coast —at the gay smart- 
spots where keen 1.) ing reigns supreme— 
IT’S PABST BLUE RIBBON! The beer that 
quenches thirst with a keener thrill—and 
keeps you feeling marvelously refreshed. 
Because it’s lighter! It’s brighter! It’s 
brisk-bodied, not logy. Nothing heavy 


to slow up its delightfully refreshing 
tingle! 

This master-blended formula is a 95- 
year Pabst secret. So don’t expect to find 
it in any other beer. Take a tip from 
smart America. When you step out, pass 
the word you want Pabst Blue Ribbon! 
Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


PERK-UP WITH PABST 
BLUE RIBBON BEER 
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Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary of State who 


fathered plan for vast system of 


Federal loans 


PER correspondents and 


\ ts continue to refer to 
3 Jr., as a “boy prodigy.’ 
right to do so. 

At the age of 
13 he passed his 
Harvard en- 
trance examina- 
tions, entering 
the university 
t when he was 14. 
At the age of 17 
“he was gradu- 


Berit 





vard, and the 
next year re- 
ceived his Mas- 
Adolf A. Berle, Jt. tors degree. At 


21 he was graduated from 
i Law School. 
it the age of 44, as As- 
etary of State and inti- 
» House adviser, he rec- 
the Temporary National 
Committee a banking plan 
ise much of the sys- 
financing in the 


ild rev 
pital 

T A States 
P Washington listen when 
Mr. B peaks, because his opin- 
much weight with Presi- 
t Roosevelt. The President likes 


him because he is, essen- | 


a “realistic liberal.” 

e's past, brief as it is, has 

i with high positions and 
Harvard Mr. Berle went to 
in the Boston office of 
; D. Brandeis, late of the 
preme Court When the United 
States entered the World War, the 
left his career to serve 
as lieu of infantry. Then, 
while he was still in France after the 
Armis he advised 
delegation that negotiated peace at 


iW 


iwvel 


the Harvard 
Business Ad- 


at 
of 


After lecturing 
Graduate School 
ation, Mr. 
iw firm in New York, and 
time became an out- 

ling professor at the Columbia 


ve Law School. These years 


Berle established | 


Su- | 


the American | 


The United States New 





II 








Lople of the Week 


+ brought widening recognition, es- 
pecially after publication of his 
studies of corporate law and finance. 

In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
called the reports from alma 
mater telling of the youth’s brillance 
and he called Mr. Berle to Washing- 
ton as an adviser, along with Ray- 
mond Moley and Rexford G. Tugwell. 
The President’s confidence Mr. 
Berle has never abated. 

Today Mr. Berle, at the State De- 
partment, is within a stone's throw of 
the Executive Office. He is in the 
news, not so much because he is As- 
sistant Secretary of State, but be- 
cause he is still one of the leading 
economic advisers at the White 
House, still very much of an “idea 
man,” still frank and independent. 


A Plan for TNEC 


Mr. Berle’s latest idéa was outlined 
at a recent TNEC hearing. His plan 
to revise the banking system involves 
the establishment of a public works 
finance corporation, Government- 
insured loans to small business men, 
and “capital credit banks” to provide 
capital at flexible interest rates. 

Mr. Berle’s recommendations, in 
the light of past experience, are 

, likely sooner or later io color the na- 
tional picture. 


his 


in 


ated from Har- | 


+ 
David J. Lewis 
Appointee to Mediation Board 
Has Notable Rscord as Liberal 
and Friend of Labor 
JHEN President 
nounced at one of his recent 


Roosevelt an- 
press conferences that he was about 
to nominate former Representative 
David J. Lewis to be a member of 
the National Mediation Board, Mr. 
Lewis, having read the report, hur- 
ried to the White House ““‘to tell the 
President that Barkis is willin'”. 


The Senate 
having confirm- 
ed the nomina- 
tion, 70-year- 
old Mr. Lewis, 
mthe “father” of 
social security 
and workmen's 
compensation, 
once more will 
be on the battle- 
field of labor, 
this time in the 
realm of rail- 
ways and air carriers. 

Like another labor figure by the 
name of Lewis, (John L.) “Davey 
John” Lewis is a Welsh miner's son, 
homespun, chunky and energetic. He 





David J. Lewis 








~ MOVING FOR EFFICIENCY — 
ON THE WPA PROJECTS 


+ efficiency of the whole system. 


Mlewsaraica * 


HE general problem of WPA effi- 

ciency or inefficiency and the vaiue 
of the WPA program has long been 
a national question mark. Now, with 
the 1940 elections around the cor- 
ner, the efficiency question will be 
threaded with political implications. 

Criticism of WPA work has been 
widespread, and has drawn a con- 
siderable measure of defense by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and other officials. 
Now WPA itself is doing something 
concrete about the matter—answer- 
ing the criticism with action. That 
action at the moment consists of 


special training for thousands of | 
WPA foremen, designed to raise the | 











® With summer vacations 
coming on, lucky is he or she 
whocan pack up boots and 
riding gear and head for the 
high, cool Southwestern ranch 
country along the Santa Fe, the 
sunniest outdoor land in all 
these United States. 

_ If the thought of playing or 
‘azing in the informal, genuine 
atmosphere of a good dude 
ranch intrigues you, then let's 
send you Santa Fe’s ranch 
booklet. It's crarmmed with pic- 
tures and helpful information 
as to just where, when and how 
it can be done—and for how 
much —at scores of fine places 








VISHT BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN GaTi 


nde ranch 
vacations 


in the Southwest this summer 











in the mountains of New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, 
and southern Colorado. 

As to rail travel to this ranch 
country, via Santa Fe, you'll 
find it swift, comfortable, and 
the cost is extremely low. 


MAIL THIS FOR FREE BOOKLET 


8. A. BOND, Dist. Pass. Agent 
802 Franklin Trust Bidg. 
1500 Chestnut St. at 15th 

PHILAUEI.PHIA, PA 
Rittenhouse 1464-1465: Race9642 
Send DUDE RANCH Picture booklet. 

















NEW YORK 


Be sure, to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 




















NEW YORK 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
‘plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine, 


Rainbow Grill 


\A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 
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THE FORMAL 


A Congressional investigating com- 
mittee recently put WPA administra- 
tion under heavy fire. Two engineers 


of the procurement division of the | 


United States Treasury testified that 
it costs about two and one-half times 
as much to construct’a project under 
WPA as it does by private contract. 

The observations of these two en- 
gineers were based on a study of 
costs on 15 projects in New York 
City. Taking into consideration 
labor and material costs, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that 
the efficiency of WPA projects is in 
the neighborhood of 40 per cent—at 
least in New York City. 


President’s Defense 


| Of Relief Work 


—+ 


When he addressed the American 


Retail Federation, President Roose- 
velt anticipated the flood of criti- 


answer as follows: 


| c:ism that is’ to come and gave his 
| 


“I do not have to be told that 5 


tionable value—I know it. Or that 5 


| per cent of the projects are of ques- 
| 


per cent of the people on relief proj- 


| ects ought not to be on the rolls—I 





* 


THE INFORMAL 


* 


On the 65th floor of the 
famous RCA. Building 


— 


| road surfacing, concrete and 


| will 


know that, too. 
of nearly three 
scattered 


But when you think 
million men and 


women over all the 48 


ing such legislation as social security, . . . , , . . as , 
Mr, Lewis jammed through the Par- Visit the Sealtest Building at New York World’s Fair q 
cel Post Act, sought to free labor 8 
| unions from the anti-trust laws, Don’t miss the fascinating exhibit in the modernistic Sealtest Building. 9 
wrote the heart of the Guffey-Sny- | See how modern dairy science safeguards the purity of milk, ice cream 
der coal act, fought inflation and the ¥ ‘ . a ; ‘ 
bonus. ané pe 0 ao war bandied and other dairy products. See the great globe showing the many com- Modern Dairy Science at Work 
Nig . ° bat . . ae * 
telephones and telegraphs. Low night munities where Sealtest Laboratories are constantly supervising the Milk Processed and Bottled 
rates have been credited to his quality of dairy products. See ice cream blended and frozen . . . milk * 
studies of wire traffic loads. ; , oi : 
7 ; . processed and bottled... under this laboratory control, Visit the dem- ice Cream Blended and Frozen 
Reealled to Service onstration unit of the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen where skilled home * 
: ; . ; Cheese Processed 
Last vear he was a Senatorial can- €Comomists create new recipes before your eyes. Put the Sealtest Build- and Packaged 
didate and received the support of ing on your “must” list when you visit New York World’s Fair. * 
President Roosevelt in the famous The Modern Sealtest Laboratory 
Maryland “purge” campaign, but . 8 8 Kitchen 
a gf et wnat epg nba In thousands of communities the leading dairy products are produced at dite és “ + Buildi 
ngs. He then returned to the Latin ; ; d at the Sealtest Building — 
folios he loves to read and to his pri- under Sealtest supervision. Millions of housewives are guided to pure, New York World's Fair 
vate hobby, the study of ghostly | milk and ice cream by the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. | 


States and all of the 3,100 counties | 


in America, I am proud of the fact 
that 95 per cent of the projects are 
good, and that 95 per cent of the 
people are properly on the rolls. And 
i know that the American people 
cannot be fooled into believing that 
the few exceptions actually consti- 
tute the general practice.” 

The President’s answer was con- 
cerned with the general value and 
efficiency of work relief projects. 
But Colonel F. C. Harrington, Works 
Progress Administrator, has now 
given a more specific answer, an an- 
swer to give weight to the President's 
assertions, to show that the Gov- 
ernment is aware of such WPA in- 
efficiency as exists and is prepared to 
do something about it. 


46,000 Complete 
Training as Foremen 
Colonel Harrington’s 
couched behind his announcement 
that more than 46,000 foremen on 
WPA construction projects, seeking 
to improve their own skills as well 
as the efficiency of their projects, 
have successfully completed speciai 
courses in leadership training during 
the last two years, and that an esti- 
mated 19,000 are continuing to work 
with classes in the semi-technical 
phases of construction and road- 
building. 
Believing that WPA foremen have 
a more difficult job than those on 


answer is 


| private construction since they have 


a constantly shifting group of men 
with which to deal, Administrator 
Harrington has put emphasis on 
leadership training, 
courses in discipline, planning, safety 


and accident prevention, and so | 
forth. 
These courses are supplemented 


by a semi-technical series including 
such topics as interpreting drawings, 
measurement and quantities, soils, | 
forms | 
and scaffolding. It is the opinion of | 
WPA Officials that this training also 
help foremen find permanent 
employment. 

Colonel Harrington is of the belief 
that educational courses have already 
increased the efficiency of WPA, j 














instituting | 





lived out his childhood beside the 
Lewis log house, in the dust of Penn- 
sylvania mining pits, and at the age 
of 9 began to dig coal. 

The next 14 years, un.vil he was 23, 
he spent his days in the earth, in 
darkness. On Sundays he learned to 
read at Sunday school, and at night 
a local parson and a local lawyer 
helped him study Latin and the law. 


Opened Law Office 


Finally he emerged from the mines, 
for good, and entered into a 5-foot- 
l-inch manhood, still church-mouse 
poor, but now erudite and intellectu- | 
ally passionate. 

Soon the breezes of Cumberland, 
Md., were swinging the shingie of 
He entered politics | 


SHEFFIELD MILK 
SRAM SAREE OS! 


| 
| 


lawyer Lewis. 
to fight for William Jennings Bryan, 
for free coinage of silver and 16 to 1. 
In those days the Maryland coal dis- 
trict was firmly Republican, but in 
1902 the voters sent Democrat Lewis | 
to the State Senate. Nine years later 
he won a seat in the National House 
of Representatives. 


Supported Liberal Policies 


In the Capitol, Representative 
Lewis was an eloquent liberal on the 
Norris pattern. Aside from sponsor- 


-SEE HOW SEALTEST HELPS MAKE LIFE SAFER, TODAY! 





phenomena—only to be recalled by 
the President to Government service 
on the National Mediation Board. 


Copyright 1989, Seaitest, Ine. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











Studebaker sales 


go UP and 


UP! 


First 5 months this year show bigger volume 
than first 10 months last year! 


a 


2’2 times greater than first 5 months of 1938! 











F course, public demand for the new low factory has been working 5 |; days a week, month 


priced Studebaker Champion is somewhat after month. 
accountable for Studebaker’s tremendous strides At prices that command investigation, 
in the first 5 months of this year. Studebaker is offering more transportation value 
It would be only natural that the Champion, a __ this year than any other automobile factory in 
genuine Studebaker selling as low as $660 de- America. 
livered at the factory, would substantially increase 


Studebaker’s business. 


But don’t forget that the Champion’s team mates, 


This value is evident not only in advanced engi- 
neering features, but in superior operating econ- 
omy and enduring craftsmanship. 
the President and Commander, are selling in re- Keep your eyes on Studebaker. The “great in- 
markable volume this year, too. dependent” of the motor car business is making 


The fact is, that on all models, the Studebaker business history in 1939. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer: .. Founded 1852 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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INDUSTRY FIGHTS 
ITS WAY UPWARD 





More signs of improvement in | 
Higher incomes, better | 


| 


ROSPECTS for business improvement during 
the next few months appear to Government 
analysts to be well founded. 

Estimates of income payments by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that the national 
income this year will reach 65.6 billions, com- 
pared with 64.2 billions in 1938. These increases, 
moreover, are attributed exclusively to employes’ 
compensation in wages and salaries, and there- 
fore should reflect immediately in consumer pur- 
chasing. 

Increased consumer demand, coupled with low 
inventories, is seen also as the basic factor be- 
hind the buying spurt noted in the cotton tex- 
tile industry. Immediate cause of the buying 
movement is attributed to fear of higher prices, 
but economists point out that conditions in the 
textile industry have frequently been good 
barometers of business activity in the past. 


business. 
demand, low inventories. 








Steel Operations Score 
Contra-Seasonal Gain 


Steel operations opened the week at 52 per 
cent of capacity, a contra-seasonal gain of 7.6 
per cent over the previous week and the best 
week since April 3. With steel came pros- 
pects of an increase in automotive production, 
although many observers see in automotive buy- 
ing the results of recent cuts in steel prices. 

Railroad carloadings, stimulated by coal pro- 
duction, have shown a marked increase over the 
previous week and last year, and improvements 
are noted also in electric power production, retail 
buying and commodity prices. Prices of farm 
products advanced 1 point to 90 per cent of pre- 
war prices, in mid-May, and farm purchasing 
power increased by a like percentage. 

With these basic factors strengthening the 
foundations of business activity, Government 
economists foresee a continued support from 
Government spending in the mcnths just ahead. 
Pump-priming activities of the Government 
reach their peak this month, when 375 million 
dollars will be spent on public works and kin- 
dred projects. This represents a 40-million- 
dollar increase above May spending and the 
highest expenditure since the middle of 1936. 

Economists also believe their opinions are sup- 
ported by speculators in securities markets. New 
York stock prices have shown moderate increases 
through the past fortnight and prices have like- 
wise strengthened on foreign exchanges. 


End of Tax “TIrritants”’’ 


Expected to Help 


Prospects for a revision of national taxes to 
remove “irritants” from business also are be- 
lieved to provide a psychological factor for im- 
provement, although the revised taxes will make 
but slight changes in Government fiscal policies. 
Both taxes and war fears have been held to 
undermine business confidence. Thus, improve- 
ment in both these fields should serve to restore 
that confidence. 

Present conditions indicate, however, only a 
short-term business improvement. When pump 
priming was again tried a year ago, it was hoped 
that private investment would follow its lead. 
Today many Government economists doubt that 
a cessation of Government spending will be fol- 
lowed by private spending to fill the breach. 

World conditions, moreover, are no nearer set- 
tlement, although the possibilities of explosion 
have been dampened. 

Definite hopes for a fundamental and sub- 
stantial business recovery still depend upon 
bringing a semblance of order into a chaotic 
world and upon luring money out of capital res- 
ervoirs into production. 


TITLE 


The Voice 
of G overnment 


HOWARD O. HUNTER 
Deputy Administrator, Works Progress 
: Administration 


HALL private industry have the responsibility 
for the millions of workers who make up the 
labor surplus? And remember that there are 
just as many unemployed workers who are not 
on WPA rolls as there are on the projects. 

Can private industry handle them? It would 
be a happy day for the United States if it could, 
and I hope it can soon! Meanwhiie, who has 
to take the responsibility? 

The Federal Government itself takes this re- 
sponsibility because unemployment is a national 
problem beyond the control of any local com- 
L.unity or any particular industry. Obviously, 
the Federal Government does not blame a busi- 
ness or an industry for unemployrzent and 
neither should business blame the Federal Gov- 
ernment for giving jobs to the unemployed. 

The workers are anxious to get off the WPA 
rolls. They are tired of being blamed for every- 
thing that goes wrong, tired of being called lazy 
bums and shovel-leaners in spite of the thou- 
Sands of miles of roads they have built, the 
schools and hospitals they have constructed, the 
innumerable useful public works and public 
Services they have furnished 

Does anybody have a job to offer? We have 
2,600,000 people on the WPA rolls. They are 
waiting anxiously to hear where these jobs are. 

(From an address over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System from Washington, June 2). 
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Lending vs. Spending For Recovery... 
A Slow Upturn... Age Pension Plans 















































































































































































A* THE chart printed above shows, the Federal Government in June 

will reach the peak of its spending of borrowed money under the 
pump-priming program approved by Congress last year. 

In this money the Government’s “net contribution” to purchasing 


power will be an estimated 375 million dollars. 
according to Government estimates, this contribution will decline. 

The relationship between Government spending and industrial ac- 
tivity is shown on the chart. 
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From this point on, 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR U. S. SPENDING: 


MORE PUMP PRIMING THROUGH FEDERAL LOANS 


HE Government's spending of borrowed 
money (net contributions to the national 
income stream) have risen in 16 months from a 
mere 34 million dollars to a predicted 375 mil- 
lion for this month—a new “high” except for 
the bonus peak in 1936, 

Concurrently, business activity, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board index of indus- 
trial production, has risen from a low of 76 in 
May, 1938, to a high of 104 in December and 
then slipped back to 92 in April. 

Official Washington—and the country at 
large—is asking itself whether this constitutes 
a failure of the now almost traditional pro- 
cedure of governmental pump-priming. 

The test is not generally regarded as con- 
clusive. The procedure, it is pointed out, did 
apparently “work” last summer and fall. And 
there are special reasons—notably the war scare 
and coal stoppage—for this spring’s setback. 
But at any rate, present indications are that 
the monthly volume of the Government’s “un- 
covered” spending will be allowed to decline 
about one-third during the rest of the year. 
(See chart above.) 

Here we have two un- 
precedented situations: 
Plans Await Public expenditures are 

i : to be curtailed substan- 
Next Year tially, with business at a 
low level; second, we are approaching a national 
election with no provision for a general step- 
ping-up of such expenditures. It is understood 
that no new spending program will be sub- 
mitted at this session of Congress. 


New Spending 


In short, Administration generalship has 
turned away from pump-priming of the estab- 
lished, direct Government outlays type; it is 
giving private business a chance (even encour- 
aging it, in a measure) to demonstrate whether 
it can come in to ake up the slack, and, finally, 
the Administration—or at least certain elements 
in it—is “blueprinting,” at the TNEC hear- 
ings, a new method of approach through the 
widely advertised “public investing.” 

Notice is evidently being served that unless 
private investment picks up in the next six or 
eight months sufficiently to restore prosperity 
through large-scale capital expansion, the Gov- 
ernment will submit its own program early in 
the next Congressional session for us in ad- 
vance of the 1940 elections. 

It is, thus, a crucial stage in the evolution of 
Government-business relations. Analysts every- 
where are scanning the skies for portents as 
to the likelihood of business “coming through.” 
And here is what they see: 


On the favorable side: Passing of the im- 





mediate war scare with practical conclusion of 
the new Triple Entente in Europe; resumption 
of coal mining; pick-up in steel on automotive 
buying; continuing gains in non-residential 
building contracts and public construction; 
probability of some tax revisions; improvement 
in retail trade; increase in national advertising; 
reduction of inventories, with industrial output 





From spending to lending . . . Out- 
look for need of more pump priming 
... Prospects for some business gains. 











running below the general rate of consumption; 
moderate advancing tendencies in the stock 
market. 

On the unfavorable side: Declining motor 
vehicle output (but only until introduction of 
new models in July or August); a moderate 
let-down in residential building owing to high 
costs and restricted purchasing power; a slump 
in textile and shoe output under rising inven- 
tories and high silk prices; political uncer- 
tainties pending clarification of 1940 line-up. 

On balance, it is coming to be agreed, both in 
and out of Government circles, these things 
mean some business pick-up this summer or 
fall—but with little prospect of any early 
“boom.” 

Yet it is generally rec- 
ognized that something 
like a boom is necessary 
to give private invest- 
ment the required 
“steam.” For construction of new plants, equip- 
ment, office buildings and houses is known to 
depend on high industrial volumes, large corpo- 
rate earnings and abroad reemployment of labor. 

And what does all this add up to? Simply, 
as New Deal officers express it, that the neces- 
sity is foreseen of the Government again, in 
some way, increasing its “net contribution” to 
the money and income flow—quite possibly 
through some such means as suggested by A. A. 
Berle in his statement before the Monopoly 
Committee. This means an extension of Gov- 
ernment banking. 


Boom Needed 
To Stimulate 


Investments 


This proposal made an obvious impression on 
Capitol Hill. The reason is not far to seek. 
The political availability of such a plan in the 
present circumstances is readily apparent, for 
the plan would enable the Government to in- 
crease its net monetary contribution without in- 
creasing its expenditures; in fact, to such ex- 
tent as its operations were successful, the pro- 


| 


| 


posed Capital Credit System would actually 
tend to reduce the Federal deficit. 

The nub of the whole argument 
stated thus: 

Capital expenditures must be greatly 
creased to bring prosperity. 

Private investment is not doing—and is not 
expected to do—the job. 

Therefore, the responsibility (in the view of 
the Administration planners) devolves upon the 
Federal Government. 

But if the Treasury shoulders the direct bur- 
den of additional wholesale expenditures, the 
budget will be thrown further out of balance. 
And surveys have revealed that the public is 
seemingly opposed to continual deficit spend- 
ing. 

Here is the critical significance of the pro- 
posed Capital Credit System. 

Mr. Berle would have 
such a system set up, 
either within or outside 
. “ x the existing banking sys- 
Would Function tem, to act as a “causa- 
tive mechanism” in initiating construction of 
almost all kinds. The new system would make 
loans to or buy the bonds of, say, a manufac- 
turing company, for construction of a new plant 
or warehouse; lend to a county or State to 
build a toll bridge, to a city for a new high 
school or hospital, to a public utility—private 
or municipal—for a new power house or gas 
distributing lines; or, presumably, to the Fed- 
eral Government itself for public works 

The funds for these loans and investments 
of the Capital Credit System would be secured, 
at least in large measure, by rediscounting at 
the Federal Reserve Banks the bonds so pur- 
chased. The Government, through the Fedéral 
Reserve System, would simply create new bank 
deposits—money—on the basis of the mortgage 
bonds issued by the borrowers. 


is being 


in- 


How Proposed 


Credit System 


Inflation? That could be taken care of, in 
Mr. Berle’s opinion, by having the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury sell bonds in the 
open market when over-expansion threatened. 

The decisive question which presents itself 
is this—would enough borrowers come forward 
and borrow enough money to create the desired 
capital boom? Will enough private corpora- 
tions, States and local governing bodies be will- 
ing to assume the debt necessary to carry out 
the envisaged construction projects? 

For if the bulk of the construction and the 
outlays after all fell upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there would be no chance of any re- 
duction in deficit expenditures and improve- 
ment in the budget position. L. M. GRAVEs. 
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PENSION BILLIONS 
AND BUSINESS 





Aid for business from social se- 
curity payments. What the new pro- 
mean for 


gram_ will employer, 


worker. 








MMEDIATE benefits to business are see in 

House Ways and Means Committee recom. 
mendations to freeze social security pay-rol! 
levies at present levels until 1943, and to advance 
benefit payments under the act to Jenuary } 
1940. 

By retaining the present 2 per cent tax on 
pay-rolls, borne equally by employers and 
workers, the Committee estimates, $825,000 0¢ 
will be saved in the next three years. This 
expected to remove a threatened deterrent 
recovery, since workers and employers ea 
were scheduled to bear a 1% per cent tax next 
year. 

A fillip to consumer purchasing power : ; 
provided in the recommendation to begin paying 
old-age benefits, ranging from $10 to $85, next 
year, instead of in 1942 as originally planned, 
Committee estimates are that benefit payments 
to persons 65 and older will total $1,775,000,000 
between 1940 and 1944, or $1,200,000,000 more 
than has been contemplated. This sum is ex. 
pected to flow directly into channels of trade, 
since beneficiaries are generally presumed to be 
needy. 


S 


sro a 


The New Formula 
For Making Payments 


A new formula, basing benefit payments 
average wages instead of total accumulated 
wages, is expected to increase the amount of 
benefits paid, and under latest proposals, aged 
wives, widows, dependent children and parents 
also will benefit. 

It is estimated that between 1940 and 
total benefits will reach $14,804,000,000, o: 
215,000,000 more than was originally planned 

If present tax plans are carried out, providing 
for total pay-roll levies of 4 per cent in 1943, 
rising to 6 per cent in 1949 and thereafter, total 
tax collections by 1954 will amount to $18,992.- 
000,000, or approximately 4 billions more than 
paid out. To this figure, present accumulations 
and interest earnings are expected to add an- 
other 3.5 billions, bringing reserve funds to $7,- 
750,000,000. 

It is apparent that the Committee proposals 
contemplate abandoning the reserve accumula- 
tions provided in the original act. Under this 
act, it was proposed to create a reserve fund of 
47 billions by 1980. With this invested at 3 per 
cent, interest payments on this huge sum, plus 
pay-roll levies, were supposed to make the social 
security system financially self-sufficient. 

Critics of the reserve plan, however, have long 
contended its principles are unsound, pointing 
out that since the fund would be comprised of 
Government securities, Congress would still have 
to meet benefit payments out of current rev- 
enues. The only difference, in their opinion, 
would be that Congress would appropriate in- 
terest payments instead of direct benefit pay- 
ments. 


on 
A} 1 


1954, 


$6,- 


Paying Bigger Benefits 
From the Same Revenue 


Abandonment of the reserve fund pr! 
will permit more benefit payments from the 
same or less revenue, but by 1954, annual dis- 
bursements for old-age benefits will exceea an- 
nual income from pay-roll taxes. By then, there- 
fore, Congress either must increase pay-roll 
levies or appropriate funds for social security 
payments out of general revenues. 

One Government estimate indicates that ‘ 
1954, social security tax income will total $1,800, 
000,000, while demands for benefits will be more 
than $2,000,000,000. Thereafter demands will 
increase faster than revenues unless taxes are 
raised. 

Another contingency which must be reco# 
nized, however, is that pressure against tax 1° 
creases in 1943 may be expected. And ace me 
panying resistance to tax increase will undoudl 
edly be demands by pensioners for more 0°: 


fits. 


iciple 


by 
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The Voice 
of Business 


T. M. GIRDLER 


Chairman, Republic Steel Corporations 
President, American Iron and 
Steel Institute 


HE country at large has never really recover 
from the cotlapse of 1929. After 10 years. © 
rity any 


1té 


d 
pne 
d 


problem of testoring genuine prospe 7 
finding jobs for the unemployed remains 
and pressing. 

This is still true despite all the strans< 
fantastic nostrums applied to the cour 
economy and despite the squandering of a 2 
upon billions of dollars in the effort to spen¢ °™ 
way out of the depression. 

War brings no real prosperity for a 
industry. The steel industry vastly prefers — 
making of plowshares rather than sworas _ 

Some months ago the administration X 
start a great program of business coopers’ at 
Well, we are still waiting for it to start ge 
is needed to get industry under way Js 
moval of brakes upon business expansion ® 
employment. ante 

(From an address before the Institute, *- ° 
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fomsgrana: U. S. Deficit: Why It Is Below Estimates 


+ A large portion of this cost may be 
attributed to low volume of business 


sOVERNMENT finances are ex- 
. nected to be in better shape 
when the fiscal year ends than Gov- 
ernment experts estimated last Jan- 


- bifdget message, President 


pansevelt anticipated a net deficit | 
' oar of $3,972,000,000. At the 





A Government deficit 
below the estimates. Status 
of spending and revenues. 





> Mav the deficit was reported 
Treasury as $3,203,455,000, 
han three-quarters of a bil- 

low estimates. 
: Reasons for improvement in Gov- 
t finances are found at both 
‘ the budget. In making his 
the President anticipated 


estimates, 


eavier expenditures than were ac- 
made, and tax revenue ex- | 
ceeded expectations. 
Expenditures for the year were es- 
timated at 9.49 billions. To date, 8.29 
s have been spent. Since ex- 


ires in May were approxi- 
» 718 millions, expenditures for 
Tune are not expected to rise sharply 
enough to reach the anticipated to- 
tal, especially since work-relief costs 
are expected to decline. 


Revenues Exceed 


Earlier Estimates 
Government income, moreover, is 


better than the President hoped for. | era) pusiness conditions which began 


Income tax receipts in May were a 
million dollars above receipts col- 
lected in May, 1938, and, since June 
js a heavy month for income tax 
payments, total receipts from this 


source are expected to exceed esti- 


mates of 2.086 billions, made in Jan- 
uar\ 

Total Government revenues, how- 
ever will not be so large as the 6.242 
billlons 


received last year, but is ex- 





IN THE WHORL OF FEDERAL FINANCE 


2 





aS FAVE 
—Harris & Ewing 





In line with the President's suggestion that all Government em- 
ployes keep their loops and whorls on file with the FBI, John W. 
Hanes (center) had his fingerprints taken by Secret Service Agent 


William Cawley (right). 


Interested cnlooker is Frank Wilson, 


Chief of the U. S. Secret Service. 





pected to be above the 5.5 billions ¢ President 


which were expected. To date the 
Treasury has collected more than 5 
billions. 

Customs receipts are currently run- 
ning ahead of last year, and if June 
collections are comparably ahead of 
those for June, 1938, this item, too, 
may exceed the 335 millions esti- 
mated. To date, customs receipts 
total 294 millions. 

The Government fiscal situation 
thus reflects the improvement in gen- 


late in 1938. Business activity and 
earnings picked up sharply near the 
end of the year; hence tax revenues, 
which follow business trends, likewise 
increased. When budget estimates 
were made, improvement in business 
was not so apparent. 

The decline in expenditures and 
the increase in receipts will be re- 
flected also in the Government debt. 
When he drafted his budget, the 








1 WISH OUR MEN 
HAD SOME PLACE 
TO BORROW FOr . 
EMERGENCIES * 





Where your employees can 
get cash loans 


rtune comes to a wage earner— 

t or a long illness in the family, 
his savings are usually soon 
hen he’s likely to come to you 
You want to help him, if you can. 
directors may properly feel that 
y can’t act as family banker to 

loyees. 


Cash credit for workers 


are your workers to borrow? 

3anks require collateral 

irners don't often own, or co- 

m they can’t readily get. From 

lheir friends’ incomes are as 
their own. 

e loans to those without bank 

the job of Household Finance. 

isehold the responsible worker can 


borrow from $20 to $300 on a business basis 
and at reasonable cost. Repayment is made 


| 


| 


in 10 to 20 small monthly installments. Last | 


year the Household plan helped more than 
600,000 men and women. 


More for their dollars 


Household Finance renders another impor- 
tant service to wage earners. Household’s 


educational program on money manage- | 


ment and better buymanship shows families 
how to save on daily necessities—how to get 
more from their incomes. 
schools and colleges use Household’s help- 
ful publications as texts. 

The coupon will bring you, without obliga- 
tion, further information about Household 
service and how it can help your employees. 
Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


C ORP ORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
ene of America’s leading family finance organizetions, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


‘ehold’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” at the New York World's Fais 





*EHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-6 


igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


e booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 


Siale 


Hundreds of | 


reported that he antici- 
pated a public debt of 41.132 billions 
by June 30, 1939. On May 31, the debt 
was reported by the Treasury as 40.28 
billions, compared with 37.42 billions 
on the same date last year. 

During June of 1958, the public 
debt dropped 360 million dollars. 
This was accomplished through the 
transfer of more than a billion dol- 
lars in gold from the inactive account 
to the general fund. No drop in the 


debt is expected to occur this year, | 


but the excess of expenditures over 
receipts is not expected to raise the 
total a billion dollars; hence the 
public debt probably will be less than 
budget estimates anticipated. 

The present fiscal year, however, 
is more costly to the Government 
than that which ended June 30, 1938. 


Necwsaratca * 


MPLOYERS are now beginning to 

reap the rewards of a shift in 

public opinion that has been increas- 

ingly impatient with labor since the 
November, 1938, elections. 

Growth of a feeling among aver- 

| age Americans that labor unions 

















How shift in public opin- 
|| ion affects labor and em- 
| ployers. Here are straws in 
‘| the wind. 
gains for management. 


Three recent 











have not been overwise in their use 
| of new rights granted by reform laws 
| is now bearing fruit. 
| Three events favorable to employ- 
| ers took place in legislative halls last 
week and there was promise of more 
to come. 

These events were: 


Word from National Labor Rela- 


activity which prevailed through 
most of 1938, necessitating larger 
outlays for work relief. Coupled 


with this was the second pump- 
priming program of the Government, 
another attempt to correct business 
declines through spending. 


WPA Costs Exceed 
Those of Last Year 


WPA costs for the first 11 months | 


of the current fiscal year were more 
than 2 billion dollars, 700 millions 
more than were spent on work-relief 
during the first 11 months of the last 
fiscal year. 

In addition, the Government has 
spent 240 million more on Public 
Works Administration grants 


were authorized by Congress last 
June 21, as the keystone of the most 
recent pump-priming drive. Last 
month 25 million dollars were issued 
in PWA grants, and expenditures are 
expected to continue through the 
current month. 

Farm relief also will cost the Gov- 
ernment more this year than last. 
The Treasury statement for May 
shows that expenditures of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion totaled 708 millions to date this 
| year, compared with 313 millions for 
the first eleven months of the 1938 
fiscal year. 

Next year, farm payments will ex- 
ceed those of the current year, since 
Congress has already appropriated 
more than a billion dollars for this 
item. Outlays for national defense, 
which are running at approximately 
1.5 billions this year also are likely 
to increase during the fiscal year 


1940, at the end of which, according | 


to current estimates, the public debt 
will be 44 billions. 


LABOR: THREE GAINS 
+ + 
FOR THE EMPLOYER 


+ istrative rules to accomplish the 
same end. 
Amendment of the Wage-Hour 


| Law to exempt certain classes of 
workers from its provisions drew 
closer when the House Labor Com- 
mittee rewrote its proposed amend- 
ments, which have Administration 
approval, in such a way as to enlist 
the support of five farm groups that 
| had once succeeded in driving the 
amendments back to committee. 
One change exempts from the 
law’s hour provisions employes of 
canneries that work seasonally; an- 
cther removes from both wage and 
hour restrictions employes who first 
| process fresh fruits and vegetables; 
a third change exempts from hours 
provisions workers in terminal es- 
tablishments who process a large 
variety of agricultural products. 

If the amendments pass, they will 
also exempt from hours provisions 
of the Wage-Hour Law all workers 
who are paid $200 a month or more. 

The Pennsylvania legislature re- 


| wrote the State Labor Relations Act, 


tions Board Chairman Madden that | 


his agency stands ready to grant 
employers limited right to call for 
employe elections where two or more 
unions are contesting the right to 
represent workers in a plant. 


Changes in proposed amendments | 


to the Wage-Hour Law that relax 
hour restrictions on farm products 


workers and clear the way for ex- | 
empting other classes of workers, in- | 


cluding highly paid white collar 
workers. 

Passage of a bill in Pennsylvania 
that outlaws sit-down strikes and 
otherwise restricts activities of labor 


| unions in that State. 


In addition, prospect of more con- 
cessions to the viewpoint of employ- 


ers was seen when Secretary of | 
Commerce Hopkins revealed that at | 


a private White House conference 
business leaders had discussed the 


National Labor Relations Act with | 


President Roosevelt. 

Chairman Madden’s statement to 
a House committee that is consider- 
ing amendments to the Wagner Act 


| contained a concession which em- 


| Act, 


| ployers have been asking all year. 
| Many of the proposed amendments 


to the Wagner Act contaia, in one 
form or 
concession—permission for employ- 
ers to call plant elections. 

Rather than see this change in 
Labor Board procedure be ordered 
by an amendment to the Wagner 
Chairman Madden told the 


House Labor Committee that the 


- ' Board favored changing its admin- 


another, the sense of this | 


passed during the previous Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Protests against the changes made 
by the Republican-dominated legis- 


lature were immediately voiced by | 


State leaders of the AFL and CIO. 
The new Pennsylvania labor code 
—not yet signed by Governor Ar- 
thur H. James—declares sit-down 
strikes “an unfair labor practice” 
and “an illegal act.” Employers re- 
ceive the right to petition the State 
Labor Board for a collective-bar- 
gaining election, a right which the 
Federal Labor Board prepared last 
week to grant on a national basis. 


Maneuvers Elsewhere 
On the Labor Front 


Elsewhere on the labor front, labor 
and management continued to 
jockey for position. 

In Detroit, 72,000 automobile work- 
ers were still out of work as a result 
of a strike at the Briggs Body Com- 
pany; on the Eastern seaboard 5,000 
seamen, longshoremen 


than | 
was expended last year. These grants | 
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“iN Heat is your tires’ worst enemy! 
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~ CENTIMONY 





KEEPS THESE TRUCK TIRES COOLER, SAFER 
| AND CUTS 


DOWN WEAR! 














CME Load Master tires are 

made with  heat-resisting 
-Centimony—the newly developed 
feature that minimizes internal 
friction, It steps up mileage and 
service, cuts down wear. This— 
and five other new features— 
are combined in Acme Load 
Master tires to give you the 
utmost in tire economy. In addi- 
tion, you get the extremely lib- 
eral Acme Bond. 






Fleet owners and operators will 
find these tires engineered to 
Stand up under the most rigor- 
ous demands. Ask about the 
complete line today. You'll be 
amazed at the performance feats 
of Acme—the tire sold exclusively 
by Cities Service marketers. 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
New thrilling radio drama every 
Friday evening at 8 o'clock, E.D.T. 
Hear an exciting chapter of the 
“Romance of Oil.” The Cities Serv- 
ice Hour also stars Lucille Manners, 
Ross Graham, Frank Plack and the 
Cities Service Singers and Orchestra, 


WORLD'S FAIR? Go by car!... 
enjoy more... see more... save 
more. Have your car “Cities Serv- 
iced” all the way! 


SERVICE 


GASOLENES 








BUY AT THIS SIGN 


CITIES 


OILS AND 


Only 


ACME 


LOAD MASTER 


TIRES 


Offer All These 


Features 





Centimony— 
exclusive, new heat-resisting 
feature in the tread stock. 


New Tread Design— 


with tread claws for positive 
traction and safe grip on all 
road surfaces. More working 
rubber and straight line start 
and stop. 





Stone-proof Tread— 
ejects “pick-ups,” cuts down 
noise, decreases blow-out 
dangers. 


Latex Dipped Cords— 


every single cord is latex 
dipped—and friction insulated. 
Two layers of rubber between 
each ply prolong tire life. 


Double Breaker Strips— 


Assure effective shock ab- 
sorption — sturdy, air-cooled 
buttresses to buck curb and 
rut with greater safety. 


Vibrapad— 
New quality feature gives 
extra protection against ply 
separation, stone bruises and 
curb scuffing 
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Taxes are necessary — you couldn’t run a city, state or 


government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 


| telephone service goes right out in taxes.. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000— 


an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 


and office | 


workers were jobless as a result of a | 


Strike by 1,000 seamen, members of 
the Seafarers International Union, 
against the Eastern Steamship Lines; 
anthracite coal workers went back 
to the mines with renewal of a labor 
contract which brings the union 
shop to the country’s hard cca! 


fields; and Chairman Madden told a | 


Senate sudcommittee that he favors 
a bill by Senate La Follette (Prog.), 
of Wisconsin, to outlaw labor spies, 
use of strikebreakers and armed 
guards off employers’ premises, and 
possession: or use of munitions in 
labor dispvutes. 


Equal to about $550 a year per employee 





Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 





Equal to $7.54 per share of A. T. & T. common stock 





BELL 


TELEPHONE 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 


SYSTEM 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


. VIL, No. 23 


June 5, 1939 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








another kind of war grows in intensity at home. 
For war and friction are synonymous. The strug- 
gle for power within the United States continues 
apace. Unless we soon isolate the germs of friction, we 
shall not know how to treat intelligently the epidemic of 


T HE war scare abroad has subsided somewhat—but 


hate and bitterness which is rapidly becoming grooved ~ 


in our national life. 

Look around you in any city, see the rise of organiza- 
tions devoted to this or that economic cause, often cam- 
ouflaged as a front for a deeply-ingrained sense of anti- 
democratic philosophy. The equally obnoxious ideologies 
of fascism and communism are imbedded deeply in the 
thinking of some of our oldest and also some of our most 
recent Americans though they indignantly deny it. 

Each side abhors dictatorships and denounces them 
glibly but it is plain to see the beginnings here in Amer- 
ica of those factional fanaticisms which have torn Eu- 
ropean peoples apart and have brought their bloody cli- 


max in a civil war in Spain. 
We have been so absorbed in 


MUST CHECK the spectacular and more acute 
THREATS MADE manifestations of fascism, for in- 
ON OUR UNITY stance, especially as it has re- 

lated to threats to international 
peace, that we have given less thought to the development 
within our midst of points of view which cannot but lead, 
if not checked by American intelligence, to cleavages de- 
structive of our national poise. 

We can smile at the delusions cherished by over-appre- 
hensive citizens testifying before the Dies committee. We 
can say with good reason that a dictatorship by the pro- 
letariat and the seizure of power by a few are remote so 
far as America is concerned. But we cannot laugh off 
the fact that apparently large bodies of American citizens 
do really believe, in spite of their protestations to the con- 
trary, that certain approaches to the problem of govern- 
ment manifested in Russia and Germany, respectively, are 
not without merit. 

It is the insidious hold that such a point of view begins 
to have on our national thinking which must be nipped in 
the bud. And it cannot be done by red-baiting or fascist- 
baiting. It cannot be achieved by putting citizens of these 
contradictory beliefs in jail or by generating a wave of 
suspicion at the home of every alien with a foreign accent. 


NO CONFLICT 


The first and most important 
premise to be borne in mind is 
IF EQUALITY that no man, no group, no class, 
IS THE RULE no political party is primarily re- 

sponsible for the origin of the ex- 
traordinary amount of friction which runs through Amer- 
ica today, nor are the leaders of our political life wholly 
blameless. We have gradually allowed ourselves to be- 
come victims of a mad disregard of the old principles of 
human intercourse, that to live together in peace there 
must be mutual respect and that in a democracy, in partic- 
ular, there must be an acceptance of the rule of equality. 

How many of our business men in their inner hearts 
really despise fascism even as they protest their faith in 
democracy? 

How many of our New Dealers really have any inher- 
ent dislike for the systems of regimentation which have 
been put into effect abroad even though they proclaim 
loudly their loyalty to American democracy? 

We shall not, however, solve these problems of conflict 
among our own people by accusing anybody of treason- 
able thoughts or designs on our form of government. Let 
it suffice to say that the New Dealers believe sincerely in 
a system of redistributed wealth. By analogy this resem- 
bles the Russian approach to the problem of private prop- 
erty, and, likewise, many business men of America—anti- 
New Dealers—believe sincerely in a system of regulation 
which compels large groups of workers to remain in eco- 
nomic subjection whilst the owners of private property 
are permitted by “private initiative” to ward off the social 
use of private property. 

What is unfortunate is the confusion of concepts about 
property. The belief prevails, on the one hand, that title 
is absolute to the individual and that private initiative is 
private license, whilst, on the other hand, the belief pre- 
vails that there is no title at all save that which the State 
in its generosity permits through a public license. 

These fundamental differences as to the use of property 
touch immediately the question of economic power. Our 
huge corporations are aggregations of economic power in 
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FRICTION 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


which hundreds of thousands of stockholders have pooled 
their savings. Our smaller corporations are units of eco- 
nomic power in which enterprising individuals have devel- 
oped fairly substantial sinews of economic strength in 
smaller communities. 
LABOR SHOULD And what of our labor unions? 
These are rapidly growing 
KEEP HOUSE groups, comprising millions of 
IN ORDER workers, whose economic power 
is no longer unequal to that of in- 
dustry and whose exercise of that economic power, with 
absolutely no governmental regulation whatsoever, has 
produced a situation in which conflict with corporate 
power has become the basic class struggle of our country. 

Unionization is a form of government just as is the 
more or less secret alliance between financial interests and 
wealthy men in the behind-the-scenes activities of politi- 
cal parties. The recently-increased distribution of pam- 
phlets, books, radio speeches and printed matter from the 
offices of employer organizations in an effort to reach 
farmer groups as well as workers is not much different 
from the efforts of the unions to keep their membership 
keyed up to class hatreds and class distrust. 

Only the blind cannot see that this stirring up of our 
people with the hope of winning their votes to the cause 
of what each considers American freedom is merely fan- 
ning the flames of discord. 


EXPOSE THE 


Is it not time that we re-exam- 
ined ourselves and exposed to the 
healthy air of public discussion 


METHODS OF 
‘ ' the very methods by which 
DICTATORS groups are seeking to concentrate 


within their grasp economic power far beyond the scope 
of political government, so that ultimately these economic 
dictatorships, whether they come from the ranks of busi- 
ness or labor, will make rubber stamps of our legislators 
and puppets of our courts? 

Is it not high time to sound a call for true democracy— 
the kind that does not recognize the proprietorship of 
America by any class or group or creed or race? 

It is not difficult to perceive where these imported phi- 
losophies, shared alike by our so-called defenders of pri- 
vate initiative and by the misguided leaders of the work- 
ing classes, are beginning to lead us. 

Let us take the anti-alien agitation as an example. Does 
anybody believe that mere motives of patriotism or even 
class snobbishness are behind the more or less subtly ex- 
pressed, and in recent months openly expressed, hostility 
to everything alien? 

When a so-called “100 per cent American” starts talk- 
ing of the “communists in Washington”, isn’t he really 
talking of left-wing doctrines which have stepped on his 
economic toes? And when the left-wing spokesmen with 
their irresponsible attitude toward private property, talk 
of business men as fascists and as lacking in “social re- 
sponsibility”, do they not mean more than that, namely, 
their own desire for a government-imposed or a class-im- 
posed formula of social regulation not unlike the com- 
munism of Europe? Let’s concede this to be the back- 
ground. But does it justify civil war? 


AVOID PERILS 


When we hear the outcry of 
“America for Americans”, isn't 
this the incipient manifestation 


OF EXTREME 
NATIONALISM of what Herr Hitler has pro- 
nounced in his cry of “Germany 


for the Germans” and the inevitable sequel—dumping all 
other groups outside? 

When we talk of America for Americans do we mean 
to start here in the United States a doctrine of racial pur- 
ity? And who are the aliens? Who shall say that on a 
given date an “American” begins? Shall we start with 
the Pilgrim fathers who were aliens and who fled from re- 
ligious persecution in Europe? Shall we start with the 
families of only those Catholics who came as aliens to 
Maryland Free State to escape religious attack? 

If we are disposed to be literal about it, probably the 
only true American is the redskin who roamed these 
lands long before the ancestors of today’s 100 per cent 
Americans came here from abroad. But, ah, the Indian 
didn’t make use of the land and resources! How closely 
this resembles the Mussolini logic in his invasion of Ethi- 
opia and the Hitler decrees that all who do not conform 
to his concepts of religion and economics are barbarians! 

It is important to deal frankly with these manifesta- 
tions of anti-alienism because they have deceived mem- 


Why Has There Suddenly Begun an Anti-Alien Agitation and Why Is Congress 
Succumbing to This Form of Class War?—A Time For Re-examination of True 
American Democracy in Terms of, the Mutual Responsibility of Groups 
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bers of our Congress who have begun to take seriously 
these group pressures. Even so humane a measure as the 
bill to admit 20,000 children of Christian and Jewish ref- 
ugees, which has the backing of all the churches and 
most church leaders, has now become the football of an 
anti-alien hysteria. It would be a disgrace to America if 
the same nation which has upon occasion extended its 
asylum to the unfortunate and the persecuted should now 
forget the principles of Christ and say, in effect, that 
Christianity is all right only when it doesn’t cost us any- 
thing or doesn’t inconvenience us in any way. 

We should not, of course, break down our immigration 
system. This problem of exchange of populations is not 
solved by opening our doors to the excess numbers of 
other countries which seek to dump upon us their unem- 
ployed. But when the American Federation of Labor and 
the CIO, both of which organizations should know what 
competition means for them with the increase of unem- 
ployment, take a stand in favor of the bill to admit this 
relatively small number of refugee children, and yet our 
“100 per cent American” organizations take a stand dia- 
metrically opposite, it is desirable to discover what is back 
of these strange anti-alien currents in America. 

How, it might be asked, does it 


NO REASON 
happen that the executives of the 


FOR VETERANS American Legion, that fine or- 
TO OPPOSE BILL ganization of American veterans, 


were induced to oppose so innoc- 
uous a measure as the Wagner-Rogers bill which seeks to 
give haven to children? Since when has the American 
Legion sacrificed its soul to the breeders of friction in 
America—the anti-alien agitators? Will we be hearing 
soon of veterans of alien blood giving up their decorations, 
discarding their wound stripes and tossing aside their 
chevrons so only the simon-pure Americans who trace 
their ancestry back a few generations, can parade here- 
after? Must we begin to shun, too, the alien names on the 
crosses that mark our soldiers’ graves? 

Surely the wise men in the Legion who have already 
shown that they are coming into their own as temperate 
and restrained leaders of American thought must have 
been inadvertently misled by the subtle approaches of the 
anti-alien groups. 


America belongs to no one 


ONE FOR ALL, group or organization or class. It 
ALL FOR ONE, belongs to all of us. Christ made 
NATION'S HDPE 7° distinction of race or blood. 

And Christ did not exclude little 
children from the kingdom of human kindness in seasons 
of distress. , 

The answer to class war in America lies in a removal 
of the causes of friction. 

An appeal should go to New Dealers to exercise public 
power with restraint and not‘with arbitrary disregard of 
the rights of citizens—to avoid giving provocation to ex- 
tremes. 

An appeal should go to anti-New Dealers to exercise 
their economic power with restraint and not with arbi- 
trary disregard of the rights of citizens—to avoid giving 
provocation to extremes. 

As has been well said: “There is not enough in the 
world for every man’s greed but there is enough for every 
man’s need.” 

Can we organize democracy on a voluntary basis so that 
there need be no regimentation from either the left or the 
right? 

A positive answer can be given the moment we reach 
out for the guidance of an all-wise Providence. For He 
tells us that He alone has title to human life—giving and 
taking away at will—and that we, who are given an op- 
portunity during a brief span of years to enjoy the fruits 
of a world of abundance, are merely trustees for private 
property and hence must learn the balanced relationships 
of a genuine trusteeship. 

We must safeguard the use of property so that there 
shall be opportunities always for individual achievement 
without those excesses of selfishness which ignore the 
simple rules of common sense and mutual respect—the 
true foundations of a successful democracy. 

Friction must be replaced by cooperation. Hate and re- 
sentment never yield anything but the high blood pres- 
sures of class war. 

There must be a restoration of the will to love our fel- 
low men—a rebirth of that spirit which God has sent to 
man as a challenge to mortal worth and usefulness. 
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